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A MATTER OF HISTORY. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


CoLBECK beached the dory 
and hauled it easily over the 
rocks and kelp to a place above 
tide-mark. He was a strong 
man. The island looked the 
same as always. About a mile 
in length, it lay on the smooth 
surface of the bay like a 
crouching beast, with a great 
wooded hump for the body, a 
strip of low salt-marsh for the 
neck, and a small bare knoll at 
the east end for the head. The 
head of the beast was beyond 
his sight, for he had landed in 
the shadow of the western 
ridge; but he knew what it 
was like—a low hill rising 
from the sea in long easy slopes, 
with the mossy stones of the 
old Schmidt cellar crowning 
the summit, and the derelict 
apple trees of the Schmidt 
orchard waving gnarled limbs 
on the southern slope. 

Vogeler had built a decent 
wharf in the years since Colbeck 
went away. There were piers 
of cribwork, ballasted with 





water-worn boulders from the 
shore, and stringers of square- 
hewn pine logs resting upon 
them, with a decking of two-_— 
inch plank. At the seaward 
end floated a raft of plank 
lashed to empty gasolene drums, 
permitting an easy landing at 
any stage of the tide. Colbeck 
examined it from his modest 
landing-place with mounting 
surprise. Vogeler had always 
been @ Mean man, content to 
use (but not to repair) a 
staggering affair of poles built 
by Colbeck’s grandfather. From 
the new wharf a road went up 
the cleared slope past Vogeler’s 
farm. Like the wharf, it showed 
signs of remarkable improve- 
ment. The wagon - scarred 
boulders had been blasted away, 
and the mud-holes filled with 
gravel. He could see the 
gravel pit, a small brown gash 
in the hillside to the left of the 
road. 

Vogeler’s house alone was 
unchanged. It was small and 
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square, with two windows on 
the ground floor, flanking the 
single door, and a pair of tiny 
dormers jutting from the steep 
roof. The wall shingles were 
painted white ; the door and the 
window-frames with their lattice 
shutters a neat contrast in 
dark green. The roof shingles, 
unpainted, had weathered to a 
leaden grey, and from the 
centre of the ridge-pole rose 
a great chimney of ancient 
brick, wearing like a plume a 
wisp of blue smoke, which 
drifted down across the fields 
and carried to Larry Colbeck 
the remembered scent of burn- 
ing driftwood. Perched near 
the crest of the sloped fields 
and framed by the sombre 
woods of spruce and fir which 
covered the summit and the 
rear side of the hill, with the 
lazy chimney smoke and the 
path running between white- 
washed stones from door to 
road, it was such a house as 
a child might draw upon a 
slate. Such a house, indeed, 
as might be seen in any cove 
along the Nova Scotia coast. 
Colbeck walked eastward 
along the shore until the white 
house disappeared, and then 
turned up the slope, climbing a 
rough pasture where cattle 
droppings lay thickly between 
the granite boulders. He 
crossed a low wall of grey 
stones and entered a field of 
rank grass, twisting his lips in 
memory. A weary boy had 
hoed potatoes there in the old 
days. And with a sudden 
shock he missed the centre- 
piece of this familiar landscape. 
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His home, a house ag like 
Vogeler’s as two peas in a pod 
was gone. So was the weather. 
beaten barn, with its hay-loft 
and stalls for the cows ang 
oxen, and the sheep-pen, ang 
the wood-shed filled with sayy 
driftwood and aromatic pine 
kindling. In a stupor of amaze. 
ment he came to a large square 
hole, lined with roughly 
mortared stones and floored 
with hard earth. The cellar, 
bereft of the snug wooden 
house which had squatted on 
it for a century, looked oddly 
naked in the broad sunlight, 
He remembered it as a dim 
cavern, cool in summer, warm 
in winter, where the tall Colbeck 
men had been obliged to stoop 
to avoid the stout house-beams 
of red pine. There had been a 
large wooden bin for potatoes 
in the south-east corner, and 
along the south wall a row of 
smaller bins for turnips, carrots, 
and beets. Generations of 
Colbecks, farmer-fishermen, had 
filled those bins every Fall and 
sighed with content at the 
prospect of another winter's 
vegetables stored away from 
frost. The barrels of sauerkraut 
stood opposite, and the kegs of 
herring and salt pork, and his 
mother’s tall brown earthen- 
ware cream-jars; and _ the 
old-fashioned churn, like 4 
wooden cannon on end, with 
the long-handled dasher which 
his mother termed the stempeél, 
the old German word of her 
forefathers. All gone without 
trace. There were no ashes, 
no litter of charred knots— 
none of the usual signs of fire. 
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The old locust trees, standing 
like varicose sentinels each side 
of the lonely stone doorstep, 
were putting forth their first 
leaves, unharmed by the mys- 
terious death of the house they 
had failed to guard. 

Colbeck, pondering on the 
riddle, heard a step on the 
gravel of the road beyond the 
locusts, and wheeled to face a 
short person in faded blue 
overalls and a tattered cow’s- 
breakfast hat. The face under 
the hat was narrow, running 
down to a point at the chin, 
and seamed with unshaven 
wrinkles. Under shaggy brows 
a pair of slate-coloured eyes 
gleamed coldly like frozen pools, 
divided narrowly by a nose so 
thin and so sharp as to en- 
danger the sallow skin that 
covered it. The sort of person 
one might summon by rubbing a 
lamp. A tuft of long grey hairs 
beneath his chin gave him the 
appearance of an aquiline goat. 

“So,” announced the goat, 
breaking the silence unpleas- 
antly and nodding the decrepit 
hat, ‘“‘ you’ve come home at 
last.”” He said it in a tone of 
morbid satisfaction, as a hell- 
fire-and-sulphur preacher might 
observe that the Devil had 
come to roost. He added, 
“ Always knowed you would.” 

Larry Colbeck said grimly, 
“Looks like I came a bit late, 
Vogeler.’’ 

“ Yeh,”’ Vogeler nodded, run- 
ning the tip of his tongue across 
his thin lips. ‘ They said you 
musta been killed in the war, 
but I knowed better. Where 
you been ? ”’ 
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The tall brown man shrugged. 
‘“‘ Everywhere, I guess. Took 
my discharge in England and 
signed on a steamer. Wanted 
to see the world we saved. 
Well,” he kicked a stone into 
the yawning cellar, “ I’ve seen 
it, and now I’d like to see my 
home. Where is it ? ” 

“Don’t look at me that 
way,” Vogeler said sharply. 
“TI pertected it long’s I could, 
but they tore it down in spite 
0’ me.’’ ‘ 

‘*'Who’s they ?”’ demanded 
Colbeck, thrusting out his jaw. 

The little blue-denim goat 
stared seaward. ‘ Y’might as 
well know, I s’pose. It was the 
treasure-diggin’ people. Broke 
in an’ used it for a bunkhouse 
first, for their hired hands. 
Then they tore up the inside 
boards for firewood. Then I 
guess they got short o’ timber 
for shorin’ up their pits, so 
they begun to tear the house 
down. First one party, then 
another. I couldn’t set here, 
like a house-dawg, all these 
years. Your father was 
drownded, haulin’ lobster traps, 
the last year o’ the war.” 

‘¢ T knew that,’’ Colbeck said. 

‘¢ ‘Your mother kep’ the place 
up for a while. About ’20 or 
721. I don’t remember now. 
Anyway, it was lonesome, 
*specially winters, an’ finally 
she fastened up the house an’ 
took all the small stuff an’ 
went to stay with her folks 
over Dayspring way. I made 
her an offer for the place as it 
stood, but she wouldn’t sell. 
Said the place was for you, an’ 
some day you’d show up. She 
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died — I dunno — somewheres 
about ’25.” 

‘“‘T know that too. What's 
this stuff about  treasure- 
diggin’? ’”’ Colbeck recalled 
the old legend about buried 
treasure near the east point of 
the island. Picnic parties had 
come from the mainland in the 
old days, rammaging under the 
turf of the abandoned Schmidt 
orchard for the fun of the 
thing. He had dug there him- 
self, with three boys on holiday 
from the high school at Lunen- 
burg, hugely adventurous at 
midnight under a summer 
moon. 

Vogeler agitated his narrow 
shoulders. ‘*Seems like people’s 
got real anxious for easy money 
since the war. Some Ameri- 
cans come here first, on a 
yacht, an’ dug around the old 
Schmidt cellar a bit. There 
was a newspaper feller with 
’em, an’ a piece in the Boston 
papers afterwards. Next year 
there was two parties diggin’ 
holes. That year there was a 
piece in a magazine, with a 
lotta drawin’s an’ photographs. 
People comes every year now. 
Sometimes it’s a rich feller, 
puttin’ up the money for the 
fun o’ the thing; sometimes 
it’s a comp’ny, with people on 
shares. They got the Schmidt 
place pretty well rim-racked. 
Good pasture-land all turned 
upside down. Nothin’ I could 
do about it. How’d I know 
who tore up your house? They 
all had a hand in it, I guess. 
I dunno where they come 
from or where they go. None 
o’ my business. Every time I 
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drove my cows down to the 
south pasture there’d be a few 
more boards an’ scantlin’s gone 
off your place. Been like this 
four or five year. Whatcha 
gonna do?” 

Colbeck nudged another stone 
into the cellar. ‘‘ Search me! 
Kinda like to settle down for a 
bit. Bach it. Make a few 
lobster traps, maybe. Fish a 
bit. How much did you offer 
mother for the property ? ” 

The slate eyes peered at him 
shiftily. ‘‘ Six hundred dollars, 
Good price, too. The placed 
been goin’ down, as y’ might 
say, for years. You aimin’ to 
sell out the land? I’ll make 
you an offer.”’ The goat was 
eager of a sudden, a smiling 
and ingratiating goat. 

“Oh, I dunno,” Colbeck mur- 
mured, full of vague discontent. 

“You better come up to the 
house with me an’ get some 
dinner,” Vogeler suggested 
quickly. ‘‘Mebbe we could 
talk business after you’ve had 
a bite.” 

The brown man said 
“‘ Thanks,’”’ and walked slowly 
with him along the gravelled 
road. 

“My daughter Elsa keeps 
house for me,’’ Vogeler said. 

“Oh?” Colbeck raised his 
eyebrows, and then laughed. 
“Gosh, I’d forgotten. It’s 
fourteen—no, fifteen years since 
I went away. Elsa was just a 
bit of a kid.”’ 

‘¢ She’s twenty-four,’’ Vogeler 
said drily. They wiped their 
boots carefully on a braided 
rope-mat and entered the front 
doorway, Colbeck turning 
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politely into the tiny parlour 
at the right of the hall, while 
Vogeler held straight on to the 
kitchen to break news of an 
unexpected guest. 

The small parlour brought 
back sharp memories of the 
yanished Colbeck home. The 
floor was of soft-wood, painted 
prown and varnished, gleaming 
in the dusk of drawn window- 
shades like a coffee-coloured 
sea in which the islands were 
little oval rugs, hand-made with 
dyed rags in familiar patterns 
of ships and flowers. The old 
family Bible rested in state 
upon a small table in the 
centre of the room, a huge 
leather-covered volume, brass- 
bound, clasped, and locked to 
ensure the privacy of its mys- 
teries. (The mysteries included 
a complete record of Vogeler 
births, weddings, and deaths 
on the fly-leaf, and a number 
of bank notes neatly spaced 
amongst the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. It was firmly be- 
lieved in the bay islands that 
lightning bolts awaited the 
wretch who stole from holy 
writ.) Prim  straight-backed 
chairs and a stuffed rocker or 
two, each wearing a crocheted 
antimacassar like a shawl, were 
ranged about the room in 
precise attitudes, like mourners 
at a respectable wake. In a 
corner stood a small American 
organ, with brass  candle- 
brackets and worn carpet- 
covered treads, and in another 
&@ what-not exhibiting ostrich 
eggs, lumps of coral, chinaware 
souvenirs of Boston, Halifax, 
and the coronation of George V., 


some wax flowers under a 
bell-glass, a few photographs, 
and a full-rigged ship in a 
bottle. Upon the wall a gilt- 
framed enlargement, tinted in 
natural colours, represented the 
late Mrs Vogeler in a stiff 
full-bosomed dress with leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and a high 
whale-boned collar; and on 
the opposite wall hung a corre- 
sponding flattery of Vogeler 
himself, a younger, darker, 
Vogeler with drooping black 
moustaches, holding delicately 
a shallow black bowler at 
right-angles to his body, right 
foot out-thrust. The wall- 
paper provided an exotic note, 
in which geometrically ar- 
ranged plants flowered brightly 
under highly improbable trees, 
surveyed by impossible birds. 
A stiff and uncomfortable room, 
made human and even restful 
by the benediction over the 
doorway, where a framed 
sampler prayed God to Bless 
Our Home. Colbeck was filled 
with the pain of nostalgia. 
Vogeler appeared in the door- 
way. ‘* Wanta wash up first ? 
I told Elsa you’re here.’”? The 
low-ceilinged kitchen held a 
small iron range whose nickelled 
parts gleamed like mirrors. A 
cuckoo clock ticked peacefully 
on the distempered wall, a 
kettle sang over a driftwood 
fire in the range, and the air 
was filled with a delicious smell 
of boiling sauerkraut. Colbeck 
saw a girl standing, flustered, 
against the far wall. She 
dropped an apron on the floor 
beside her and twitched expertly 
in the region of her hips at a 








gingham dress faded and shrunk 
from many washings. She was 
tall and beautifully strong, 
from a crown of blonde hair 
to the battered house-slippers 
which she endeavoured to con- 
ceal behind a convenient chair. 
The girl saw a tall dark man 
with high cheek-bones and a 
wide determined mouth. He 
wore a mackinaw shirt and 
black frieze trousers. His hands 
were long, with large bony 
knuckles. She thought, “ His 
hair’s black and straight like 
an Indian’s. I remember that. 
If he sees my legs, I’ll die.” 

Colbeck put out his hand in 
the easy manner of the fisher- 
men. “ Hello, Elsa. You’ve 
grown up. Wouldn’t have 
known you.” 

She was forced to emerge 
from the egis of the chair and 
took his hand, painfully con- 
scious of the old gingham barely 
reaching her knees. She burst 
out, “ This awful dress! I 
wasn’t expecting company.”’ 

They shook hands in an 
embarrassing silence. Then 
Larry Colbeck grinned with a 
flash of white teeth, drawling, 
“'Y’ look all right, kid,’’ and 
ran his eyes over her quickly, 
from head to foot. (‘* Holes in 
both stockings,’”’ she fumed 
inwardly. ‘ Nice legs, too,’’ 
Colbeck thought.) Her father 
saved her, nudging the guest’s 
elbow and indicating the soap 
and roller towel. ‘I pumped 
a bowl of water for you.” The 
girl vanished as Colbeck turned 
to roll his sleeves, and when 
they pulled up their chairs 
before the blue oil-cloth of the 
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kitchen table she returned, 
having performed a miracle 
involving a trim green dregs, 
flawless silk stockings, and high- 
heeled black shoes. 

Colbeck attacked his food 
with relish. ‘‘ Haven’t eaten 
sauerkraut,” he said with a 
quick smile at the girl, “ since 
my outfit was on the Rhine. 
That’s where some of our 
ancestors came from. Did you 
know ? ” 

“ Larry,’”’? old Vogeler mur- 
mured, with a faint note of 
malice, ‘‘ went to college, Elsa, 
and learned all them things.” 

“TI know,” Elsa said. She 
was composed now, aware that 
she was looking her best and 
aware, too, that Colbeck’s 
glance was full of interest. 
“You left college to join the 
soldiers, didn’t you? I always 
thought it was kind of queer. 
I mean, all you boys really 
belonged to the sea.’’ 

‘¢__And should have joined 
the navy ? Well, that’s logic; 
but it was an adventure, you 
see. When a fella goes in for 
adventure he wants somethin’ 
a bit different from the daily 
chores. That’s why the Nova 
Scotia regiments were full of 
fishermen, and the Canadian 
Navy was mostly manned by 
fresh-water sailors—Great Lakes 
men—an’ cowboys from the 
prairie.”” There was a silence 
devoted to the sauerkraut, 
steaming on the thick white 
plates in generous bleached- 
green mounds, through whose 
pale shreds the tender gobbets 
of corned pork loomed darkly. 
Over great wedges of apple-pie, 
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favoured with cinnamon and 
crusted with sugar, and cups of 
strong tea, the conversation 
was resumed. Elsa Vogeler 
said nothing, absorbed in the 
guest. He seemed very worldly- 
wise, a keen fellow, and rather 
handsome with his firm get- 
what-I-go-after mouth, his 
lively. eyes, and flashing grin. 
He talked a little of many 
things; of the war, and how 
his regiment had crossed the 
Luce stream, by Amiens, one 
misty August morning, and 
went through the German 
infantry positions “like a 
splitting-knife through a fresh 
cod,” swept over two field 
batteries in a mad stabbing 
rush, and caught a German 
support battalion forming up 
on the reverse slope, and wiped 
it off the Kaiser’s pay-roll in 
one long burst of rapid fire ; of 
China and Australia—he had 
sailed for years since the 
Armistice in English tramps, 
he said, and had a first mate’s 
ticket; and the hot ports of 
South America, where the Nova 
Scotia schooners traded dried 
fish in the good old pre-war 
days and did not trade any 
more, because ‘the dagoes’ 
were not so fond of cod-fish or 
perhaps of holy days. And 
Vogeler talked of the bay, the 
people bred, wed, and dead, 
the houses built, the wharves 
destroyed in winter storms, 
the boats bought and sold— 
all the important chit-chat of 
fifteen years in a Nova Scotia 
fishing settlement. 

Colbeck asked for a second 
wedge of pie, and the girl 
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glowed. She was proud of her 
pie, of the sauerkraut, of the 
shining kitchen and spotless 
parlour; and she was aware 
that her hair was gleaming like 
a coil of new flax, that her eyes 
were blue as the sea, and her 
lips as red as tea-berries. When 
Larry Colbeck said at last 
bluntly, ‘‘ Well, how much for 
my place as it is? ” she turned 
an involuntary glance full in 
his eyes which begged, ‘* Don’t, 
please,’’ plainer than any words 
she could have uttered. Life 
on Pine Island, keeping house 
for Papa Vogeler, had been a 
dull affair, lightened only by 
occasional basket socials at 
the West River schoolhouse 
and an annual trip to the great 
Fishermen’s Picnic at Lunen- 
burg. Vogeler milked his 
goatee, and then said carefully, 
‘* Two hundred an’ fifty dollars, 
seein’ it’s you. I wouldn’t give 
another man fifty for it. The 
soil’s run out, an’ the mowin’ 
land won’t raise enough hay to 
feed a cow through the winter.”’ 

The guest pushed back 
his chair, drew a _ packet 
of ‘makings’ from the breast 
pocket of his gaudy shirt, and 
evolved a cigarette with deft 
finger movements, fascinating 
to behold. He blew twin 
streams of smoke from his 
strong nostrils, looked at the 
girl, and said curtly, ‘* Noth- 
ing doing.””’ Vogeler shrugged. 
‘¢ Not another cent. Doin’ you 
a favour at the price.’”’ The 
smoker nodded gently. ‘‘ Guess 
you’re goin’ to have a Colbeck 
for neighbour again. Like old 
times, eh?’ He turned his 
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captivating grin on the girl 
and said, “‘ Thanks, kid, for 
the best dinner I’ve had in 
years. Be seein’ you.’”’ When 
he was gone, whistling ‘‘ My 
Little Grey Home in the West,’’ 
- Vogeler drummed his broken 
nails on the blue oil-cloth and 
said grimly, ‘‘ You’ll not be 
seein’ him, Elsa, understand ? 
A shiftless feller, like all the 
Colbecks. Don’t want him 
around.”’ 

Larry Colbeck built a little 
shack near the gaping cellar 
of his home, buying culled 
lumber from the saw-mill at 
West River and ferrying the 
boards laboriously to the island 
in his dory. Independence 
made him forgo the borrowing 
of Vogeler’s roomy motor-boat 
or the use of Vogeler’s wharf, 
although it meant days of 
idleness when a sea was running. 
Sometimes he was aware of 
Vogeler standing in the road 
at the crest of the hill, watch- 
ing his operations, but he did 
not see the girl for two weeks. 
Then, upon a sunny afternoon, 
he overtook her on the road. 
She was walking slowly east- 
ward, pausing to pick some of 
the violets that fringed the 
road in little knots of white and 
blue. Her fair complexion, of 
the healthy blonde sort known 
as ‘peaches and cream,’ as- 
sumed the tinge of beetroot 
pickle as he drew abreast. She 
said hurriedly, ‘Seen our 
Jersey cow? She’s down this 
way somewhere—got out of 
the pasture.” Colbeck had 
seen the pasture gate unbarred, 
and knew that only a very 
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remarkable cow could have gliq 


the pole-bars out of their 
brackets. His appreciative eye 
took in the becoming green 
dress, the sheer stockings, and 
neat shoes. He said, “ Probably 
roamin’ along the road to the 
old Schmidt place. Your old 
man turns the cattle loose 
down there quite often. [J 
come with you, kid. D’you 
mind? Kinda curious to gee 
Treasure Hill.”’ 

Across the strip of salt marsh 
the gravel of the road gave 
place to a corduroy of stout 
logs, peeled to delay the rot. 
The logs were splintered by the 
half-moon shoes of Vogeler’s 
work-oxen and by something 
else which Colbeck recognised 
as the rectangular treads of a 
tractor. There was evidence 
of much heavy traffic in the 
bruised wood, and the brown 
man was surprised, for the 
gravel of the road, washed 
clean by last year’s rains, had 
told him nothing. As they 
sauntered to the crest of the 
east knoll his eyes widened. 
It was a strange sight. All 
that remained of the ancient 
Schmidt farm was a shallow 
depression where the root-cellar 
had been, and a quintet of 
chipped and mutilated apple 
trees waving crooked limbs at 
the summer sky as if in protest 
against the times and manners. 
Also the well, which showed 
signs of recent use. It had a 


new curb of hemlock plank, 
and a windlass, rope and bucket. 

The knoll rose barely forty 
feet above the tide, extending 
long slopes down to the sea on 
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north and south sides and 
running out in a low curved 
. spit to form the east point of 
Pine Island. The point wore 
like a crest a scattered growth 
of wind-blasted pines, survivors 
of a dense wood which had 
clothed the island in the olden 
days and given it a name. 
Three or four of them, crooked 
and feather-headed, stood in 
a lone clump at the tip, a 
landmark for fishermen of the 
pay and for tourists, who 
stopped their shining cars on 
the main highway past West 
River and pointed out the 
stark trees across the mile of 
water, murmuring vague tales 
of buried treasure. Upon the 
summit of the hill, not thirty 
feet from the crumbled Schmidt 
cellar, was a structure of heavy 
timbers supporting a steel shaft 
and a pair of large pulleys. 
Colbeck, peering inside, looked 
down into a great square hole, 
whose four walls were shored 
with a lattice of six-by-six-inch 
timbers extending downward 
into darkness. He dropped a 
stone in the mysterious pit, 
listened for the splash, and 
whistled. Near-by, a shack of 
boards and tarred paper housed 
a rusting boiler, and the ground 
between shack and pit was 
littered with wire cable, lengths 
of iron pipe, electric wire, bits 
of rotting hemp, and lumps of 
rain-washed coal. Other shafts 
yawned in the slope, extending 
in @ rough circle about the 
Schmidt cellar, all shored with 
rotten timber and most of 
them in a state of collapse. 
Those toward the lower slope 
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were full of stagnant water, 
green with slime, and ringed 
about with crude pole fences. 
Elsa pointed them out. ‘ Papa 
has to fence the old pits to 
keep the cattle from falling in.”’ 
There were shallow craters, 
some of them grass - grown, 
where shafts had collapsed en- 
tirely or were filled with rubble 
from later operations farther 
up the slope. The south hill- 
side was corrugated by long 
ridges of gravel dumped from 
diggings on the crest, some of 
them festooned with the wooden 
ruins of endless-belt conveyors, 
and by drainage ditches ex- 
tending from various pits to 
the shore of a small horse-shoe 
cove. From the parapet of 
one trench, half filled and 
green with grass, sprouted a 
birch tree of a good ten years’ 
growth. Amongst the craters 
and gravel-dumps, half hidden 
by rank grass, the ground was 
scabrous with broken shovels 
and pick - handles, parts of 
wheel - barrows, rusting tins, 
shreds of canvas, and cast-off 
boots defying time and weather 
with the peculiar fortitude of 
human footwear. 

‘What d’you think of it? ”’ 
the girl said. 

Colbeck thrust bony fists in 
his pockets and stared about 
him in amazement. “It’s a 
study in human credulity,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Looks like a bit of 
Vimy Ridge after the Armis- 
tice.”” He added in a sudden 
burst of anger, ‘‘ The fools! 
What do they hope to find, eh ? 
Captain Kidd’s treasure, I 
suppose.”’ 

X2 
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“ Yes,” the girl said sur- 
prisingly. 

be What 9 ”? 

“ Well, that’s what the news- 
papers always say, whenever 
there’s a new expedition. The 
people that came last year— 
they dug this big hole and put 
in a steam pump and an 
electric machine to light the 
pit and their camp—found 
some old coins. Spanish, I 
think they said. And two 
years ago some American fel- 
lows camped here all summer. 
They brought a boring machine 
that’s used in gold mining, 
and bored down a long way, 
and their drill went through 
a@ hollow place, and when they 
pulled it up there were pine 
chips in the dirt. They had a 
moving-picture camera. They 
took some pictures of me get- 
ting water from our well with 
the old balance-pole.”’ 

*“ Ah! Bucolic wench draws 
water for cows,”’ Colbeck jeered, 
unaccountably annoyed. 

She tossed her crown of flax. 
‘“‘ They were nice. They bought 
milk and butter and eggs from 
us all summer, and paid Papa 
well for everything. Maybe if 
you got yourself a couple of 
good cows and some chickens 
you could do the same. There’s 
people digging every summer.”’ 

“Yeah. As Barnum said, 
‘There’s a sucker born every 
minute.’ ’’ He went on, watch- 
ing her from the side, “‘ Milkin’ 
an’ churnin’—that’s no work 
for a man. Who’d look after 
the stock while I’m tendin’ my 
nets an’ lobster traps? ”’ 

“Maybe you could marry 


some nice strong girl to do the 
barn chores,” she said, pi 

and added hastily, “ There's 
Sally Meistersinger and Greta 
Zauberbuhler over to West 
River—always looking for 4 
husband.”’ 

‘“¢ Humph. 
the wharf ? ”’ 

“ Papa. The road, too.” 

He was astonished. “ Dye 
mean to tell me your old man 
paid out his own cold hard 
dollars for plank an’ spikes, 
an’ bought dynamite, an’ cut 
logs from his wood-lot for 
corduroy, an’ hauled gravel all 
over the road—just so these 
lunatics could land machinery 
an’ get it to the old Schmidt 
place ? ”’ 

“'Yes.”” She tried to read 
the look on his keen face, and 
gave it up. ‘ Papa’s very 
sociable with people that come 
to dig for treasure.” 

On the way homeward he 
said bluntly, ‘“‘Say! I want 
to see more of you. Shall I 
come to the house ? ” 

The girl shook her bright 
head quickly. ‘‘ No. Papa 
doesn’t like you. I guess it’s 
that old hard feeling between 
the Colbecks and the Vogelers. 
Sometimes, in the afternoon” 
—she untied a ribbon on her 
dress and refastened it with 
infinite concentration—* I walk 
down to the south pasture and 
knit. By the sumac bushes.” 
There was no further mention 
of the lost cow. 

They were sitting by the 
sumac bushes one sunny after 
noon, watching cat’s-paws chase 
across the blue surface of the 
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pay, when the muffled poom- 
poom-poom of a diesel exhaust 
came to them on the fitful 
preeze, and a white yacht 
rounded the east point. 
Polished brass winked in the 
sunlight, and a large American 
jack trailed astern. She slid 
confidently into the cove below 
Treasure Hill and stopped with 
a churning of propellers, a 
tiny anchor making a feather 
of spray. Colbeck watched 
heridly. Yachts of this opulent 
sort had always been common 
in summer, when well-to-do 
Americans were cruising north- 
wards to escape the heat. The 
girl took her head from Col- 
beck’s shoulder and sat up 
alertly. ‘‘ Hello, there’s a yacht. 
Another bunch after the treas- 
ure. Father had a letter from 
New York last week.” The 
figure of old Vogeler appeared 
from some eyrie in the tall 
woods above the road, hurrying 
eastward at his best pace. An 
outboard motor rattled like 
a machine-gun, and a boat, 
a small thing of gleaming 
mahogany, put off from the 
yacht and disappeared inshore. 
Vogeler broke into a hobbling 
run. 
When Colbeck sauntered into 
sight with the girl, they found 
Vogeler the poker-faced centre 
of an eager group. There were 
two men of middle age, very 
nautical in yachting caps, blue 
jackets, and white ducks; a 
young man wearing white 
linen knickerbockers, an open- 
throated shirt, and an amused 
smile; and a red-haired girl 
wearing practically nothing. 
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One of the older men was 
speaking, a shrewd man with 
much grey showing at his 
temples and in a short clipped 
moustache of the _ business- 
executive type. 

“As I get it, Mr Vogeler, 
you'll let us have the map, 
and give us the right to dig, 
pitch tents for workmen, instal 
a pumping outfit or anything 
else we please, use your wharf 
and road, and retain in our 
sole possession any object or 
objects we find in the hill, 
valuable or not.” 

“You talk like a lawyer,’’ 
Vogeler said suspiciously. 

““T am a lawyer, my friend. 
On vacation, of course, but 
still a lawyer.” 

“ All right,” mumbled old 


Vogeler. ‘I can sell you all 
the milk an’ vegetables you 
want, too. Reasonable. And 
butter.” 


“Fine! That’s bully! Now, 
let’s get this on a business basis. 
It’s a holiday stunt for us, of 
course, but we might as well 
have everything according to 
Hoyle. Suppose you come out 
to the Astrea in our launch, so 
we can draw up a proper 
agreement. Get everything in 
black and white, eh? After 
all, we might strike oil or 
something.”’ 

Vogeler shuffled his broken 
work-boots. ‘ Ain’t got much 
learnin’. J’ll have to trust 
you,I s’pose. I’ll put my name 
to a paper, if that’s what you 
want. It’s only for the season, 
understand ? Up to September 
thirtieth.”’ 


While this parley was in 
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progress the red-haired girl 
amused herself and the young 
man by wriggling a pas seul 
behind Vogeler’s back. Her 
costume included nothing more 
than a bandana handkerchief 
thriftily disposed, and pair of 
very scanty silk shorts; she 
might have been a Follies girl, 
transplanted but undaunted, 
performing one of the newest 
knock - kneed dances to in- 
audible music and without 
benefit of footlights. She 
paused in the midst of a jungle- 
rite contortion and saw Colbeck 
and Elsa Vogeler coming up 
the slope. She nudged the 
cheerful young man. 

‘¢ Look, darling ; a Valkyrie, 
as I live and breathe.” 

“Yeh. Give her a tin chest- 
plate and a helmet. Useful 
pair of shoulders on that man.” 
“Wish I had her bust,” 
sighed the red-haired girl. ‘‘ She 
could keep the hips.” 

The third man of the party, 
sucking speculatively on a pipe, 
observed their sudden interest 
and turned to examine the 
newcomers for himself. He 
jabbed his pipe-stem in their 
direction, murmuring, ‘“ Hold 
on a minute, R. B. Why not 
get all the dope before you 
sew things up? Ask this fella 
what he knows, eh? Mr 
Vogeler won’t mind.” 

R. B. caressed his bristle of 
moustache with the knuckle 
of a forefinger. ‘‘ That’s an 
idea! I thought Mr Vogeler 
was the sole inhabitant.” 

Vogeler growled testily. ‘‘ He 
dunno nothin’. Ain’t been on 
the island since he was a boy.”’ 


There were introductions, 
Colbeck at ease, and Elsa— 
pink to the back of her neck— 
regarding the astonishing girl 
with timid sidelong glances, 

“ About this treasure story, 
Mr Colbeck,”’ R. B. said crisply, 
‘What d’you know ? ” 

The girl in the sun-costume 
rested a hand against an out- 
thrust hip, patted her flaming 
hair, and swept Larry Colbeck 
with predatory green eyes. “J 
bet Mr Colbeck knows some- 
thing interesting.” 

“ That’s a fact,’? the brown 
man said coolly. ‘“ It’s a long 
story, though.”’ 

“ Ah! ”—a chorus from the 
yachting party. Vogeler and 
his daughter stared. 

Colbeck produced his shape- 
less packet of ‘ makings’ and 
rolled a shapeless cigarette. 
“Tt begins,’’ he said, striking 
a match on his boot, “ about 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when this part of 
Nova Scotia was settled. The 
people were mostly poor Ger- 
mans from the Palatinate, with 
a few Swiss and Huguenot 
French. After the American 
Revolution they were joined 
by some Hessian soldiers, dis- 
charged from the British Army. 
Most of ’em were farmers. 
None of ’em had ever seen 
salt water until they crossed 
the Atlantic. They had a 
tough time. The Inaians raided 
the outlyin’ farms and the 
coast was exposed to a swarm 
of sea-goin’ thugs.’ 

‘‘Pirates!’’ murmured Vogeler, 
regarding the yachtsmen from 
under his shaggy brows. 
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“ Yeah, pirates. Now, there 
were all kinds of pirates; just 
as there are all kinds of gang- 
sters nowadays. The pirates 
who operated along this coast 
were in the petty hold-up 
class. ‘They were mean fellas 
in little sloops an’ whale-boats ; 
they’d swoop on a lonely farm 
by the shore, rob the farmer 
pare—his gun, axe, an’ watch, 
his wife’s red cloak, his pewter, 
his barrel of sauerkraut, his 
smoked hams, and so on—burn 
the shack over his head, and 
then off to some frowsty den 
along the coast, to loaf and 
quarrel till the urge for thievery 
came again. No treasure, see ? 
Our ancestors hadn’t anything 
worth buryin’.’”’ 

The yachtsmen twisted their 
mouths. ‘‘ Sauerkraut!” R. B. 
said. 

“ What about the fellow that 
found a rigging-block lashed 
to a big pine, back in the Year 
One, on this island?” de- 
manded the man with the pipe. 
“A settler named Smith, eh ? 
We checked up on that. We've 
got letters from local authori- 
ties about it.” 

“The name,” Colbeck drawled, 
“was Schmidt. He was ex- 
plorin’ amongst the islands in 
a row-boat, back in the 1780’s, 
lookin’ for a place to farm. 
Spotted this island an’ figured 
soil that grew pine trees so 
well’d be kind to cabbages. 
He landed in the cove down 
there, where you did, an’ the 
first thing he saw was a path 
cut through the thickets. It 
went up the slope a short 
distance an’ stopped under a 
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big pine. It was a conspicuous 
tree standin’ all by itself in 
the bush next the shore—the 
only tree of decent size within 
a hundred feet of the beach. 
That was intriguin’, eh? But 
lashed to the tree with stout 
rope was a wooden block, the 
sort used in the riggin’ of ships. 
That made his eyes pop! None 
of the settlers had set foot on 
the island before him; it was 
too far from the blockhouses. 
So he rowed to the mainland 
in the devil of a hurry an’ told 
the tale. There was a great 
pow-wow in the settlement ; 
all agreed on a single explana- 
tion of the path, the tree, an’ 
the block. Buried treasure ! 
And they came, a whole boat- 
load of ’em, prowlin’ about 
this hill with muskets, axes, an’ 
spades, seein’ visions of enor- 
mous wealth buried under the 
big pine. They marked a spot 
under the mysterious block, 
and dug. Ever dig under a 
big tree? Well, it’s hard work. 
Roots, roots, roots. Dig a bit, 
chop a lot, pull a lot, an’ dig a 
bit more. Can’t you see ’em 
—those old Hessian soldiers an’ 
Rhineland farmers — sweatin’ 
an’ swearin’ in Low German, 
an’ takin’ the edge off their 
precious axes in the gravel ? 
They went down ten or fifteen 
feet, an’ of course there was 
nothin’. Did they quit? Not 
they! They tried on the other 
side of the trunk, an’ down 
the path a bit ; here, there, an’ 
everywhere. An’ that’s the 
way it began, this quaint old 
legend of treasure on Pine 
Island. It all sprang from a 
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common wooden block lashed 
to a tree. But let me tell you 
how the legend grew. 

“By the next summer, 
Schmidt found that his ‘ farm’ 
had been cleared very nicely. 
The whole hill had been cleared 
of trees, stumps burned, boul- 
ders rolled down the slope, an’ 
the soil grubbed up to per- 
fection. He couldn’t have done 
it better with four yoke of 
oxen an’ a breakin’-up bee. 
So he built a log-house on the 
top of the rise, where there 
was @ nice view of the cove, 
planted corn an’ vegetables, 
an’ began to raise a family. 
He never bothered to look for 
the ‘treasure’ again. Some- 
times he’d see people from the 
settlements rootin’ like hogs in 
his cabbage patch, an’ he’d 
shout an’ swear till they went 
away. An’ when they’d gone 
I bet he sat down an’ laughed 
fit to bust. If old Rudolph 
Schmidt hadn’t a sense of 
humour, it’s a pity. Well, life 
on Pine Island was pretty 
lonesome, in spite of occasional 
treasure-hunters, an’ when the 
Schmidt boys grew up they 
went off to the mainland an’ 
married girls in the settlements. 
And the old man had picked 
the wrong end of the island for 
his farm, after all—the soil’s 
much better on the west hill, 
where we live, Mr Vogeler an’ I. 
So when the Schmidts were 
old, an’ the soil had run out, 
they moved to West River an’ 
spent the rest of their days 
with one of the sons. The old 
farmhouse rotted down. 

“But while the old house 





was totterin’, somethin’ brought 
the treasure story to life with a 
bang. It was durin’ the war 
of 1812, when American priva- 
teers were busy hereabouts, 
They didn’t raid the settle- 
ments (as they did in the 
Revolutionary War) because 
the population had grown con- 
siderably an’ our people could 
muster a respectable bunch of 
militia on pretty short notice, 
It was the merchant ships 
sailing in an’ out of Halifax 
they were after. They’d snap 
up @ prize off Sambro, under 
the noses of the Halifax 
Squadron, an’ run _ down 
the coast to hide amongst 
the islands where the frigates 
couldn’t or wouldn’t follow 
’em. 

“It was a merry little game, 
and the smartest player was 
a Yankee schooner called the 
Young Teazer, out of New 
York—where you people come 
from, I guess. It was a quaint 
name, an’ she lived up to it. 
The captain was a darin’ fella 
named Dobson or Dawson. 
He had two carriage guns, a 
long brass swivel, an’ three 
wooden ‘ quakers.’ That was 
all his armament, unless you 
include the teeth of his figure- 
head—a wooden alligator. He 
carried off several fat prizes— 
one of ’em with the Halifax 
pilot aboard—an’ finally he 
sent a challenge into Halifax 
addressed to the Hon. Thomas 
Bladen Capel. Capel was cap- 
tain of La Hogue—a seventy- 
four. The challenge requested 
a meetin’ at any spot on the 
Nova Scotia coast which the 
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Hon. Thomas considered safe 
from interruptions by American 
privateers, an’ declared that 
in the meantime the coasts of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
an’ His Britannic Majesty’s 
other colonies in North America 
were under complete blockade 
an’ embargo by the subscriber, 
William B. Dobson, command- 
ing the schooner Young Teazer 
under letters of marque an’ 
reprisal from James Madison, 
President of the United States 
of America. That was askin’ 
for trouble, but there wasn’t 
a ship on the Halifax station 
fast enough to effect that 
meetin’. It was a provincial 
privateer that finally put the 
skids under Dobson. She was 
the Sir John Sherbrooke, one of 
the smartest of the Nova Scotia 
privateers, an’ she fetched up 
with the Young Teazer one day 
in June 1813. The Sherbrooke 
carried eighteen guns an’ footed 
as fast as the Teaser, an’ when 
Dobson turned to run it was a 
stern chase, with the Bluenose 
whippin’ shot about his ears. 
They dodged up an’ down the 
coast for days, an’ sometimes 
it was touch an’ go. Now 
Thomas Bladen Capel was a 
diplomatic officer an’ (unlike 
some of his fellow skippers) 
he’d made it his business to 
keep on good terms with the 
provincial privateers. So when, 
at one stage of the chase, the 
Bluenose got a chance to slip 
word to La Hogue, he did so 
with pleasure. 

“Somewhere off Mahone Bay 
the Young Teazer spotted a 
sail dead ahead, an’ recognised 
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it for the frigate Orpheus of the 


Halifax Squadron. The Sir 
John Sherbrooke was right 
astern, herdin’ the Yankee 


along. Dobson changed course 
to dodge the frigate—an’ found 
himself lookin’ at a floatin’ 
mountain, La Hogue herself. 
There was still a chance of 
escape, the old one of slipping 
inshore amongst the islands— 
there are three hundred odd 
hereabouts—where the Teazer’s 
shallow draught could save 
her from all three of her 
enemies. Dobson ran for it, 
smart as a whip, an’ sailed into 
the shallow passage between 
Anschutz Island an’ Mason’s 
Island, where the men-o’-war 
daren’t follow, just as the 
wind died. It was sunset, an’ 
the dusk had fallen already in 
the shadow of Anschutz Island. 
The Americans took to their 
sweeps, sixteen mighty ash 
oars, an’ moved the schooner 
slowly up the passage. The 
warships anchored, but Thomas 
Bladen Capel was still on the 
warpath. He got his boats 
down, full of armed seamen, 
an’ they crept into the passage 
behind the Teazer. The jig 
wasup. In daylight they might 
have stood off the boats with 
their cannon, but darkness left 
them cold meat for a rush of 
boarders. 

‘¢ The lieutenant of the Young 
Teazer was @ mystery man 
named Johnson. Some of the 
Yankee crew said afterwards 
that he was a renegade English- 
man—a deserter from La Hogue 
no less; at all events he was 
mighty afraid of bein’ captured. 
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Durin’ the chase by the Sir 
John Sherbrooke he was heard 
to say he’d never be taken so 
long as the magazine was under 
him. Just as the Yankee 
captain was admittin’ that the 
British held all the aces, 
Johnson came out of the galley 
with a stick of lightwood in 
his hand. Gunnison, the 
Yankee carpenter (who sur- 
vived the business), sung out to 
warn Captain Dobson, but the 
lieutenant ‘ skipped down the 
magazine hatchway like a cat’ 
—and up went most of the 
Young Teazer with a terrific 
explosion an’ a pillar of flame 
that was seen over the bay for 
miles. 

“The Orpheus an’ La Hogue, 
guessin’ the rest of the story, 
burned blue lights to recall 
their boats. That was that. 
But consider the effect of all 
this on the lonely farms an’ 
settlements hereabouts. Poor 
an’ ignorant, most of ’em, full 
of queer superstition — our 
people were ready to believe 
anything of that night’s busi- 
ness. They knew nothin’ of 
the privateer, remember, nor 
of the runnin’ fight. A peace- 
ful June night was lit with a 
mighty flame, their ears were 
filled with a tremendous report 
from somewhere among the 
islands; an’ then amidst a 
profound silence mysterious 
blue lights appeared in the 
offin’, flickered a minute an’ 
vanished. 

“ Well, the Yankee carpenter 
managed to swim to the Teazer’s 
boat—the painter was still fast 
to that gutted wreck—an’ with 


it he picked up seven men, 
blind, deaf, crippled, an’ burned 
—the survivors of a crew of 
thirty-six. There was a lone 
farmer on Anschutz Island, g 
fella named Martin Rehfugs, 
(They call it Rehfuss’ Island 
nowadays.) Martin was a stout 
fella, an’ when he heard a beat 
of oars followin’ that blast ip 
the darkness he grabbed his 
musket an’ ran down to the 
shore bellowin’ ‘Wer da?’ 
like the whole Regiment de 
Seitz. They surrendered, glad 
enough, an’ when he’d helped 
’em to his house an’ saw ’em 
by candle -light, he nearly 
fainted. He took ’em to Lunen- 
burg next day, an’ you can 
guess how the people stared 
at that boat-load of scarecrows. 
Remember, most of our people 
had no English. ‘ Privateer’ 
meant nothin’ to ’em. The 
tongues wagged, long after the 
prisoners were taken away. 
(Two of ’em died of their 
injuries; the rest went to 
Halifax for exchange.) It 
wasn’t long before the old- 
timers recalled that mysteri- 
ous riggin’-block on Rudolph 
Schmidt’s island, an’ drew the 
inevitable conclusion. Pirates! 
Ageless as the Flyin’ Dutchman, 
the sea-robbers had come back, 
after all the years, for that 
treasure buried on Pine Island. 
Somethin’ hellish happened to 
’em before they got there, that 
was all. It was all beautifully 
logical. Some faint - hearts 
warned against further treasure- 
huntin’, pointin’ out the manner 
in which der Teufel had taken 
the pirates off his crew-list, 
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put they wasted their breath. 
There was another scramble to 
dig up the old Schmidt farm, 
an’ the same old result. Then 
somebody suggested Anschutz 
Island, where those scarecrows 
landed; then Mason’s Island, 
Tancook Island, Le Have Island, 
an’ the rest of ’em—today 
there’s a buried treasure legend 
about half the islands in Mahone 
Bay. And the frills! People 
have seen mysterious blue lights 
in the passage by Mason’s 
Island, and a ghostly black bull 
roamin’ Martin Rehfuss’ old 
pastures on Anschutz Island ; 
an’ a cleared plot where grass 
never grows, on this island or 
that, because of pirates buried 
there alive-o! Fairy - tales, 
mister, that ’ud make Hans 
Andersen bite his nails in sheer 
frustration.” 

At this point Vogeler left 
the audience, muttering, and 
went to tinker with one of his 
cattle fences at a green pool 
down the slope. 

R. B. said, rather bored, 
“But what about the coins— 
the old Spanish coins found 
here by Treasure Trove In- 
corporated last year? That’s 
no dream. Friend of mine was 
in the party, saw the coins, 
and put an extra $3000 into 
the company’s funds to finance 
an extension of their shaft.” 

“There were three coins,’ 
Colbeck said. ‘They were 
Spanish dollars, dated in the 
early 1800’s. Rudolph Schmidt 
had been growin’ vegetables on 
this hill for twenty years when 
those coins were minted. Truth 
is, they were buried or lost 
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by the Schmidts themselves. 
Spanish silver was currency in 
Nova Scotia for many years 
after the province became 
British. The trade of the 
colony was almost entirely with 
the West Indies an’ South 
America; the ships took dried 
fish an’ lumber southward, an’ 
brought back rum an’ Spanish 
money. Why, the Halifax 
garrison—regulars of the Brit- 
ish Army—were paid for years 
in dollars, pistareens, an’ other 
Spanish coins. Our people were 
industrious an’ thrifty, they 
had foodstuffs an’ cordwood to 
sell, an’ a lot of that Spanish 
silver drifted into the bay 
settlements. There were no 
banks, of course. It was cus- 
tomary to hide the family 
fortune in small lots here an’ 
there: a few coins behind a 
loose brick in the fireplace, a 
few more under a stone in the 
cellar floor, an’ so on. Old 
foreign coins of all kinds have 
been found in the settlements 
from time to time. Jim Slauen- 
weit’s hogs rooted up an old 
pot full of ’em, over to West 
River last year. So far no- 
body’s offered to sink a shaft 
in the pig-sty, bu * 

‘¢ What about the pine plank- 
ing ? ’”? demanded the man with 
the pipe hastily. “ That 
Boston bunch drilled through 
some old pine plank at a depth 
of one hundred feet.”’ 

Larry Colbeck _ grinned. 
‘“‘ Say, that was rich! The hill’s 
honeycombed with old shafts 
an’ galleries, all shored up 
with timber, an’ those diamond- 
drillers struck one of ’em. 
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Remember, you’ve only got to 
dig down thirty or forty feet 
an’ you’re gettin’ sea water in 
your shaft. Above water-level 
the timbers rotted an’ the 
shafts collapsed. Below water- 
level the timber’s as sound as 
the day it was cut. Some of 
those flooded galleries will be 
there till Kingdom Come. Look 
at that hole—the one they dug 
last year. They went down 
165 feet—130 feet below sea- 
level—shorin’ the thing up with 
six-by-six timber all the way. 
They put 80,000 F.B.M. of 
good spruce timber in that hole, 
an’ installed a powerful steam- 
pump to keep the Atlantic 
Ocean out of it—all because 
they found those paltry Spanish 
coins a coupla feet down an’ 
thought they had El Dorado 
right under their feet. A 
hundred years from now some 
fool will dig into the sound end 
of that shaft an’ get all hot an’ 
bothered. The astoundin’ thing 
is that nobody’s had horse-sense 
enough to realise the idiocy of 
it—a bunch of pirates sneakin’ 
ashore to hide a treasure an’ 
diggin’ a pit half-way to China, 
all without benefit of steam- 
pumps, electric hoistin’ gear, 
an’ the rest of it. Their object 
would have been concealment, 
wouldn’t it? Why, you couldn’t 
bury a cat under an old-growth 
pine without leavin’ signs a 
blind man could find.”’ 

‘“Humph. You consider all 
these treasure hunters fools, 
then ? ” 


“Oh, no. I guess a lot of 


’em were just tourists out for a 
lark. 


As a lark it’s pretty 


(May 


good fun. Dug here myself, 
when I was a kid—sneakin’ 
outa the house at midnight, 
scratchin’ dirt under old 
Schmidt’s apple trees in the 
light of the moon. One of 
the kids at school had a copy 
of ‘Treasure Island.’ But 
treasure huntin’s like drinkin’; 
the fun’s over when you start 
takin’ it seriously.” 

“How do we know,” de- 
manded the shrewd R. B,, 
‘‘ you’re not stringing us along ¢ 
All this stuff about privateers, 
and troops paid in pieces-of- 
eight, and people planting 
doubloons with their cabbages?” 

“Don’t take my word for it, 
mister. When it comes to 
sinkin’ money in a _ treasure 
hunt, don’t take anybody’s 
word for anything. You've 
got a nice yacht out there; 
why not run up to Halifax an’ 
check my story from the public 
archives? It’s a matter of 
history.” 

R. B. took a few steps to- 
wards the grim figure of Vogeler, 
busy with repairs to his fence, 
then turned and came back. 
‘‘ One thing more. If the whole 
thing’s bunk, how d’you ac- 
count for the famous rigging- 
block? Schmidt really found it. 
That’s a matter of history too.” 

“TI was wondering when 
you’d ask me that,’’ Colbeck 
said. ‘Old Schmidt might 
have pulled their legs, of course, 
but I’ve a hunch he was tellin’ 
the truth. Certainly all our 
local traditions agree on that 
block fastened to the lone 
pine. The explanation’s simple 
enough. In those days dock- 
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yards were mighty scarce, an’ 
there were sea-goin’ gentry— 
Yankee privateers of ’76, shall 
we say !—who hadn’t the time 
or inclination to put into Hali- 
fax for overhaulin’. Wooden 
hulls needed scrapin’ pretty 
often as well as caulkin’. The 
usual stunt was to pick out a 
shelvin’ beach—like the cove 
down there—an’ run her in at 
high tide till she took ground. 
Then they’d fasten blocks to 
somethin’ solid ashore, reeve 
lines to her mastheads, an’ 
heave her down. At low tide 
they could walk around her an’ 
do all the repairs an’ scrapin’ 
they liked. The fact that 
Schmidt found only one block 
shows that the fellas who hove 
their vessel down at Pine Island 
were in a small craft, probably 
a sloop. Why did they leave 
the block ? Intended to come 
back, I s’pose, an’ for any of 
a dozen reasons never got 
around to it. The joke is that 
Schmidt’s descendants woulda 
seen the real reason for the 
block right off the bat. D’you 
realise that the sons an’ grand- 
sons of those Rhineland farmers, 
those Hessian soldiers an’ Swiss 
goat-herds took to the sea an’ 
bred a race of sailors that’s 
equalled only by the Newfound- 
landers in the world today ? 
The Lunenburgers of Nova 
Scotia build the smartest 
schooners on the Atlantic sea- 
board an’ fish the Banks in ’em, 
summer an’ winter. That’s a 
miracle of environment. But 
the poor old-timers ! For them 
the ocean was just a lotta wet 
stuff that separated ’em from 
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the Vaterland. Superstitious, 
poverty-stricken, knowin’ from 
painful experience that piracy 
existed, an’ hearin’ vague Eng- 
lish tales of a treasure buried 
on an island—Captain Kidd 
had been nabbed in Boston, 
remember, an’ his boodle buried 
on Gardiner’s Island, right in 
your own stampin’ - ground— 
they read a wrong answer in 
that simple _riggin’ - block. 
Stupidity ? Maybe. But think 
of the stupidity (an’ the cupid- 
ity) that’s spent a fortune 
makin’ a Swiss cheese of this 
hill! ”’ 

Somewhat ruefully the would- 
be adventurers thanked him 
for an interesting afternoon. 
They sauntered down towards 
their launch, picking their way 
curiously amongst the gravel 
heaps and craters. As they 
prepared to embark R. B. 
paused and said abruptly, 
“Say! That fellow was too 
good to be true. ° D’you suppose 
he’d a reason for trying to shoo 
us off? A bit suspicious, when 
you stop to size him up. 
Dressed like a hick, I mean; 
carrying himself like a police- 
man and talking sometimes 
like a fisherman and sometimes 
like a professor of history. 
And did you get the tune he 
was humming as old Vogeler 
went stumping off down the 
hill? The Robbers’ March 
from ‘ Chu Chin Chow’! ”’ 

The man with the pipe smiled 
whimsically. ‘‘ Get in the boat, 
R. B. You don’t know this 
country or you wouldn’t talk 
like that. The Nova Scotians 
are a thrifty lot—there’s not 
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enough of the spendthrift Eng- 
lish and Irish in the racial stock 
to offset the Alsatian, Norman 
French, and Highland Scotch— 
and their only extravagance is 
education. You couldn’t throw 
a snowball in one of these 
settlements without hitting a 
college graduate. They supply 
Canada with prime ministers 
and bank managers, and the 
U.S.A. with college faculties, 
and the rest stay home and 
keep the province going. The 
result is you never know who 
or what you’re talking to. I 
once met a girl milking a cow 
and talked to her for half an 
hour, using words of one syllable, 
and then discovered she was 
a B.A. of Dalhousie who’d done 
post-graduate work at Harvard. 
Was my face red! Why was 
she milking a cow? Ask me 
another. Ask me how old is 
Ann. I’ve seen an old lady 
sitting in a farmhouse making 
yarn on an _ old - fashioned 
spinning - wheel—the sort of 
thing you see in New England 
museums—and a kid washing 
a thousand-dollar automobile 
out in the yard. After that I 
was prepared for anything. 
I was even ready to swallow 
this treasure business. You 
ought to take off your hat to 
that man, R. B. If he hadn’t 
come along you’d have paid 
that old turkey-buzzard a cool 
thousand for the privilege of 
making another hole in the 
cheese.” 

“ T’ll take off my hat to Tall- 
Dark-and-Handsome any time,”’ 
declared the red-haired girl 
with enthusiasm. 
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“ You’d better not take off 
anything more,” said the yo 
man in knickerbockers hastily, 
“¢ There’s a public decency law.” 


Vogeler abandoned his fence. 
tinkering and came up the 
slope. There was blood in his 
eye. ‘‘ Colbeck,” he cried in g 
high-pitched tone that emerged 
mostly from his nose, “ this jg 
none of your business. What's 
the idea ? ”’ 

Tall - Dark - and - Handsome 
drew Elsa Vogeler against his 
side with a strong arm. “ Take 
it easy,”’ he said coolly, “ or 
you'll bust a blood-vessel. I’ve 
made it my business to find out 
a lotta things since I came 
home, Vogeler. I know you 
sold my old home to a treagure- 
huntin’ outfit five or six years 
ago. Those pine beams an’ 
joists were just the thing for 
their rabbit-holes, weren’t they? 
And I know you’ve made a 
business of rentin’ diggin’ rights 
to these fools for years. A 
thousand dollars to a swell 
yacht or a company with big 
ideas ; fifty dollars for a week’s 
camping with a little pick-an’- 
shovel work on the side; five 
dollars for an afternoon’s ad- 
venture. Made a good thing 
of it, didn’t you, Vogeler? Got 
a nice fat bank account in West 
River, eh? Why, it’s better 
than bootleggin’! An’ all nice 
an’ legal, exceptin’ the absurd 
fact that the Schmidt land still 
belongs to the Schmidt heirs, 
wherever they are. An’ I 
know that one bunch of treas- 
ure hunters, as a final joke, 
made a map showin’ the site 
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of the original Schmidt pine, 
with cross-bearin’s from certain 
marked boulders on the hill. 
They cut the marks them- 
selves, with cold chisels. A 
coupla years’ exposure an’ the 
marks were as old an’ authentic 
as the Pyramids. Got the map, 
didn’t you, Vogeler, an’ rented 
it to credulous money maniacs 
along with the season’s diggin’ 
rights? Played your cards 
well, too. That take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude, eh? The 
really - want - to - find - the- 
thing-myself pose? An’ no 
need to drum up _ business. 
That’s the beauty of it. The 
legend’s there, an’ the fools 
come down, like manna from 
Massachusetts.” 

Vogeler heard him out to the 
end, gazing stonily at the Astrea 
moving out of the cove. 
“Colbeck,” he said grimly, 
“business is business. There 
never was room for a Colbeck 
an’ a Vogeler on this island. 
How much’ll you take to deed 
your land to me an’ go away ? ”’ 

“ You can’t buy me, Vogeler. 
I like it here an’ I plan to 
stickaround. Kindafun, talkin’ 
with the tourists.”’ 
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‘* How much ? ”’ 

“Well, I'll talk business, 
Vogeler.”’ Larry Colbeck 
squeezed the girl’s warm waist 
reassuringly. ‘T’ll take five 
thousand dollars. Cold cash.’ 

‘* You’re crazy,’’ Vogeler said 
bleakly. 

‘With that, Vogeler, I can 
buy one of those salt-fishin’ 
schooners laid up in Lunen- 
burg.”’ 

** You could get one cheaper’n 
that,’”’ whined the man who 
found annual treasure on Pine 
Island. 

“Sure. But I want to put 
a diesel in her an’ get in the 
fresh-fishin’ game. Refrigera- 
tion’s opened up a big market 
for green fish. A whole conti- 
nent. Did you know that, 
Vogeler? We’ve been givin’ 
dried fish away to the Brazilians 
an’ Portuguese too long. That’s 
why the schooners are goin’ 
cheap. Besides, it takes a bit 
to set up house-keepin’ in 
Lunenburg.”’ 

‘* House-keepin’ ? ”’ 

‘Yeah. You see, Vogeler, I 
want Elsa too. She’s not in the 
bargain, you understand. I’m 
takin’ her anyway.” 
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OLD CAPTAIN. 


BY JOHN CROPTON. 


A FARMER is not often a 
sentimentalist, least of all about 
animals. Dispassionately, he 
oversees their births, matings, 
and deaths. Their lives are 
regimented to serve his farm ; 
to follow out the ancient order, 
soil, crop, stock, manure, soil. 
Their lives serve the needs 
of the farm, and the farmer 
plays the part of the Fates. 

Perhaps I am too much of 
a sentimentalist to make a 
good farmer. Old Captain 
ought to have gone long ago. 
Well, he is gone now. From 
my window, I have just seen 
the knacker’s Ford truck go 
by. In it, under a rick-sheet, 
was old Captain. I am glad 
they took him in a motor- 
truck, and not in one of those 
awful two-wheeled carts, where 
his old head would have hung 
over a shaft, with a nosebag 
from which he would never 
eat, and his great feet would 
have wobbled and swayed 
horridly on each side of the 
wheel. 

I am a poor farmer. I 
refused the knacker’s offer of 
a sovereign for him. I saw 
the thing done—with a humane 
killer, and then I came into 
the house and tried not to 
look out of the window. 
Parkin, the head carter, and 
some of the men stayed and 
helped with the horrid business 
of ropes and windlass. Old 





Captain was once Parkin’s pride 
and joy. For Captain he woul 
rob his employer ; on Captain's 
account he was at daggers 
drawn with the head cowman ; 
for Captain he left a sick wife 
for half the night ; on Captain 
he once lavished all his care 
and skill. When Captain failed 
to win a first at the local 
show, old Parkin was w.- 
approachable for a fortnight, 
and, staunch teetotaller that 
he had been for years, scan- 
dalised the village by being 
drunk and quarrelsome at the 
‘Dog and Gun.’ It was owing 
to Captain that I nearly lost 
Parkin’s services over the affair 
of Thomas 4 Becket. I can 
hear him now. “ A-takin’ my 
best ’oss to go a bull-voightin’ 
on. A-gallivantin’ about the 
country in the middle 0’ 
the noight like one o’ them 
there Spanish bull-voighters. 
I don’t know what be comin’ 
to varmin’ these days. A- 
Tuinin’ the best ’oss on the 
varm. Look at ’ee now. Look 
at ’ee! Never be no good 
no more, never be no good 
no more! As for that bloody 
Thomas Becket o’ Trinder’s 
I'll shoot ’un one o’ these 
days. Girt useless lump 0 
rubbish——”’ 

A permanent state of guerilla 
warfare existed between Parkin, 
the head carter, and Trinder, 
the head cowman. My farm 
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was in dairying country, and 
the farming custom in our 
district made the horses the 
Qinderellas of the farm. For 
the cows they ploughed and 
reaped and harrowed. For 
the cows they carted. The 
cows had the inalienable right 
to the best of everything ; 
the horses were their servants 
and had the leavings. By 
tradition, the horses were only 
allowed what was called the 
‘rough’ hay. Parkin was an 
adept at stealing from the 
cows. 

No official of the Board 
of Agriculture could find fault 
with the cowsheds on our 
farms, but the stables were 
generally a crying scandal. 
Anything was good enough 
for the horses. They lived 
their lives of faithful service 
unhonoured. 

Who has ever seen into 
the mind of a horse? Day 
in, day out he does his work 
unquestioning. Unquestioning 
he goes to his death. 

I have a great, though 
mostly unconfessed, love for 
farm horses. On some big 
farms in East Anglia, I believe, 
they do without them. A 
mechanic in blue _ overalls 
drives a tractor round the 
fields. The tractor does not 
get tired, the farmer will tell 
you; it can work twenty-four 
hours a day. 

They do not breed tractors 
on the farm. The tractor 


man does not say, ‘‘She do 
mother, old 
She wor a glutton 
Not what 


take after her 
Violet. 


for work she wor. 
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you’d call one o’ the showy 
ones. Fifteen pun’ I heard 
tell the guv’nor give for her. 
Talk about ’eart. Why, when 
she wor twenty year old she 
hauled a ton an’ a half o’ 
cake out fro’ Stourton in the 
marnin’, and carted dung all 
t’arternoon. Ay, she wor a 
one to show t’younguns what 
was what. Dropped down in 
harness she did, atop a’ Black- 
wood ’ill, wi’ a load of brewers’ 
grains from t’station. I tell 
’ee, I could a’ sat down there 
an’ cried. An’ that there 
Daisy, she’ll be just such 
another. Like mother like 
darter; spit an’ image o’ old 
Vi’let she be . Coom up, 
Daisy me gal.” 

I look at my horses, half 
of them bred on the farm. 
I see their long patient faces 
and velvety dark eyes, with 
their long crimped forelocks 
falling over them like a woman’s 
dark unbound hair; I feel 
their soft muzzles ; staunch 
servants, fair weather or foul, 
infinitely patient, standing for 
hours at their post, while carts 
and waggons are being loaded 
and unloaded: standing in 
winter with the rain lashing 
them, and the wind tossing 
their manes and ruffling their 
staring coats: standing in 
summer in a cloud of flies, 
chains of flies round their 
eyes; moving or stopping at 
a word from the carter. I 
wonder how often we who 
work on the land realise to 
what an extent we trust life 
and limb to the docility of our 
horses. We stand by the hour 
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on top of a load, pitching hay 
on to a stack, or receiving 
sacks of corn from a granary. 
If the horse were to move 
off, maddened by flies, or 
scared by some sudden appari- 
tion, it would quite probably 
mean a broken back—but the 
horse does not move. 

He does his work and he 
takes his wages in ‘rough’ 
hay. As he gets older, the 
carter takes less pride in him ; 
he gets rougher work and less 
pampering. The tit-bits and 
extra grooming go to some 
showy youngster. His place 
in the stable is needed by a 
horse who works for his keep. 
The old horse stands out in 
all weathers, in the home 
pasture where the grass is 
none too good. He stands 
there by the gate. Thinking ? 
I wonder. 

When the horses go out 
down the lane to work, with 
their chains and brass orna- 
ments tinkling, he whinnies 
and follows them down his 
side of the hedge till he comes 
to the corner where he can 
go no farther. There he stands 
watching them out of sight. 

One day a gypsy comes 
round. He has been round 
before. He leans over the 
wall of the yard where the 
farmer is working. ‘‘ Got any 
old iron, guv’nor?” ‘ No.” 


‘Want to buy a smart pony, 
rising five, broke to all sorts 
of harness, go in a milk float, 
carry a lady to,’ounds, regular 
children’s pet, do anythink, 
wait on yer at table if you 
arsts ’im——?” 


‘No, I’ve no 
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use for a pony.” Long silence, 
“Nice darg you got there, 
guv’nor; not wanting to part 
with ’im?”’ ‘* No.” & Tell you 
what, guv’nor, I knows a chap 
what could just about do with 
that ol’ black ’oss in the 
madder. Of course, it’s 
risk. Queer chap, don’t know 
’is own mind fer five minutes, 
but I’d like to do yer a good 
turn, guv’nor, you’ve allus bin 
good to me, not like some 0’ 
they farmers, take a straw 
from a blind ’en, take the 
breff out o’ a man’s mouth. 
Now look ’ere, guv’nor, jest 
to oblige yer, I’d take that 
old ’oss off yer ’ands and risk 
making a sale. Look ’ere, 
guv’nor, I’ll make yer a straight 
offer, pound a leg, there yer 
are. You knows _yerself, 
guv’nor, he’m nigh on past 
work, like to drop down any 
moment. But, dang it, I'll 
take the risk, you’ve always 
stood well by me, and I'd 
like to do yer a good turn. 
Four pun’ ten then, it’s robbing 
myself, I am, guv’nor, but 
I were never a chap to drive 
things hard atween friends.” 
The farmer begins to walk 
away. ‘Five pun’, take it 
or leave it,’’ cries the gypsy. 

Five pounds is five pounds, 
and the farm is being run at 
a loss. The next day the 
gypsy’s vans go down the 
road with an old black shire 
horse dragging behind the last 
one. What does he think? 
I do not know. What will 
be his fate? I do not know. 
Five pounds is five pounds, a 
tiny rampart against the flood 
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of mortgages and bills and 
tithes and taxes... . 

I brought Captain with me 
frm my old farm, where I 
had bred him, an unbroken 
colt, wild as a bird. It took 
four of us from the farm 
and two railwaymen an hour 
and a quarter to box him at 
the station. Captain, my dog 
Jess, and Parkin and his son 
were all I brought with me 
to Coldharbour. I took over 
all the live and dead stock 
at a valuation, and took on 
all the men, except the head 
carter, who had been offered 
another job. 

We started to break in 
Captain after our first harvest 
at Coldharbour. The men still 
talk about that breaking. How 
he dragged seven men on two 
ropes round Brooker’s Lees, 
shedding them at intervals as 
he went along, and how, event- 
ually, clad only in his collar, 
he broke through the hedge, 
and evaded capture for two 
hours. I remember vividly 
his final capture by Parkin, 
abetted, much to his disgust, 
by every small boy within 
a two-mile radius, in the 
vicarage kitchen garden, where 
Captain put his foot through 
a cold frame. Parkin, who 
was a Dissenter of the narrow 
type, seemed to think that 
the vicar had malignantly 
placed the cold frame there 
on purpose. ‘ Leavin’ they 
things about, to lame a ’oss. 
Might a ruined a good ’oss, 
and ’im there a-sayin’, ‘ Oh 
dear, my cold frame .. .,’ 
old vule ! ” 
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Once broken, Captain proved 
a model horse. Most horses 
are willing, though I have 
known some slackers. Captain 
was a worker all through, 
and he used his brains. That 
is a great thing in a horse, 
to know when to put in that 
extra pull to swing a cart free 
from an impending gate-post. 
He seemed to take an interest 
in the work of the farm, to 
know when to stop and when 
to go on. He always lent the 
maximum of assistance to his 
driver, whether it was a matter 
of carting or ploughing or 
harrowing or reaping. It was 
a sight at harvest-time to see 
him swing the binder round 
the field, carrying, so to speak, 
the other two horses with 
him. He seemed to be saying, 
“IT ploughed this field, I 
harrowed it, I carted dung on 
to it, I set the seed, I rolled 
it, and a tidy crop it’s come 
up too, something worth the 
cutting! Now then, my girls 
(to the two young mares), 
we're not taking any chances 
with this crop, we’ve got to 
get it housed in prime condi- 
tion, or bust,” and off he’d 
go, head nodding, his massive 
weight putting every ounce 
into the collar. He was a 
grand horse. My landlord, 
Lord Oxleigh, wanted to buy 
him for estate work. First 
he sent his agent, then he came 
himself ; but at risk of offend- 
ing him, I refused his offers. 

How proud Parkin was of 
Captain! And Captain was 
something to be proud of in 
his prime. He was a rich 
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bay with black points and a 
white star on his forehead. 
He was statuesque, with his 
huge sloping shoulders, deep 
girth and broad chest, and the 
feather on his legs would have 
turned many a pampered 
champion green with envy. 
‘Handsome is as handsome 
does,’ and Captain’s equine 
virtues did not belie his good 
looks. 

Captain held pride of place 
for many years, until old age 
began to tell. He became 
slower, he began to tire at 
the end of a long day. No 
longer did Parkin cherish him. 
There had been a time when 
nobody but Parkin was fit 
to take him out. Now he 
went out with raw lads. ‘‘ Hey, 
boy, don’t you touch that 
there ’oss. You takes old 
Captain for that job.” No 
longer did Parkin carry a dry 
sack and a piece of old rick- 
sheeting to put over Captain’s 
loins when he had to stand on 
a cold day; no longer were 
his eyes shaded in summer 
by chestnut leaves; no longer 
was he fed on stolen corn. 
Parkin bragged now to other 
carters about Punch and 
Flossie. Punch and Flossie 
took the waggon to the Show, 
Punch and Flossie went to 
the school treat. Old Captain’s 
day was done. No longer did 
he wear the best set of harness. 
At harvest-time he no longer 
proudly hauled home the 
waggons. He pulled the horse- 
rake, with an impudent boy 
jagging at his mouth — sic 
transit. 
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Well, old Captain is dead 
now, a staunch and true- 
hearted servant if ever there 
was one, and the farm for 
me is an empty place. The 
loyal eyes are glazed. Old 
Captain’s corner is empty. He 
always used to stand in that 
corner of the meadow, the 
corner where we shot him. 
For two years I have seen 
him standing there, and given 
him many a tit-bit. I wonder 
if he understood when I used 
to go and gentle him. Poor 
old boy, his teeth were going, 
he could not masticate his 
food properly, his coat was 
getting dirty and verminous. 
I wonder if he understood. 

I vividly remember the ‘ bull- 
voightin’’ night, and what a 
fool I felt, and old Parkin’s 
rebuke. It was a night early 
in March, cold and still, with 
more than a touch of frost. I 
had been helping the shepherd 
with the lambs. The lambing 
ewes were on a southerly slope 
some distance from the farm. 
The shepherd’s wheeled hut 
and the straw-lined lambing 
pen were in the top corner. I 
can see the scene now: the 
wide sky above with the frosty 
stars glittering and a few whisps 
of white cloud, and miles of 
quiet, star-lit valley beneath 
us. It gave me a strange 
sensation of being on the roof 
of the world, and as Shep and 
I went about our business 
it seemed as though under all 
this huge sky we were the 
only human beings in a world 
struck dead. I remember an 
owl almost brushing our heads 
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gg we bent over a stricken 
ewe. AS time went on we 
had little time for thought. 
lambs came quickly. The 
shepherd’s hurricane lamps 
shone on the yellow straw, 
and upon the grey fleeces and 
white bellies of ewes lying 
on their sides kicking spas- 
modically. With bags tied 
round our waists and our bare 
ams splashed with blood, we 
delivered the little wrinkled 
yellow lambs and got them 
to suck. Few words were 
spoken. ‘“‘Got that teat- 
sytinge, Shep?” “TIT doubt 
that ole yow’s done, guv’nor 
—she’s a-going for sure.” It 
was eleven o’clock when 
we straightened our _ backs. 
“About thro’ till marnin’, ’m 
thinking, guv’nor. Well, we 
ain’t done too bad, foive pair 
of lambs an’ eight singles.’ 


Tacitly we averted our eyes 
from the dead ewe in the 


comer. I would send a man 
up for it in the morning; 
it would be skinned and go 
into the boiler for pig-meat. 
“What about this chap, 
Shep?” An absurdiy big 
black chubby head, bobbing 
up and down feebly at the 
end of a wrinkled little body, 
a ewe with the pain still in 
her eyes sniffing it. ‘‘ Reckon 
thav one’ll be all roight, boss, 
be on ’is feet in a few shakes.” 
“Sure you can manage now, 
Shep?” “ Ay, Zorr, I’ll man- 
age.” “Then good - night, 
Shep.” “ Good-night, guv’nor.” 

I walked down the hill. 
A fox got up almost under my 
feet and slunk into the hedge. 
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Down in the valley a chained 
dog was barking. 

I got out into the lane. 
My nailed boots on the frosty 
road seemed like a sacrilegious 
irruption into the austere 
silence of the night. I seemed 
like a Colossus bestriding the 
world, sending forth the sound 
of my footsteps over the whole 
sleeping land. 

How still and silent the 
night was! The lane shone 
white in the starlight between 
dark, bare hedges. I was 
very tired from my work in 
the lambing pen at the end 
of a hard day, and I thought 
gratefully of a few blessed 
hours in a warm bed. All 
the same, the effect of the 
night air up there on the open 
hillside was to sharpen the 
senses, to key up the whole 
mind and body to something 
of its primitive state, when 
men walked the earth at night 
in fear. My own footsteps 
on the metalled surface of 
the lane sounded at times 
like something following me, 
and I found myself resisting 
a temptation to look behind 
me. Absurd; I was a little 
overtired and ‘ edgy.’ 

Something large was coming 
up the lane. One of that 
good-for-nothing rascal Black’s 
bullocks straying again, no 
doubt. ‘Live and let live’ 
is a good motto in the country, 
but I had had about enough 
of Black. Lord Oxleigh would 
have had him routed out long 
ago, but, unfortunately, his 
holding was just outside the 
estate boundary. 
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A low, rumbling grumble, 


ending in a shrill throaty 
bellow. Good God, that 
sounds like old Thomas! How 


the deuce did he get out? 
This is rather serious. In- 
stinctively, I gripped my stick 
tighter. We approached one 
another. I could see now 
Thomas’s huge bulk coming 
towards me, and the massive 
head swaying from side to 
side. 

I had handled a number 
of bulls in my time, and it 
is a poor farmer who is afraid 
of his own stock. Bulls over 
about four years old are nearly 
always rather chancy, treacher- 
ous beasts, requiring careful 
handling, but they are far 
more terrifying to the towns- 
man than to the countryman. 

All the same, I felt very 
far from comfortable. Animals 
are queer sometimes at night, 
and old Thomas was a tough 
nut to crack at the best of 
times. I had taken him over 
with the farm. He was a 
magnificent Lincoln red short- 
horn, but he had a very bad 
character. Even old Trinder 
was a little nervous of him. 
He had gored a boy badly 
before I took over the farm, 
and was for a time so dangerous 
that there had been talk of 
shooting him. 

He used, at one time, before 
I came, to be allowed out at 
pasture, and Phillips, my pre- 
decessor, used to have to fetch 
him in, mounted on a hunter 
and armed with a hayfork. 
For years now he had been 
confined to his pen, where 
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he brooded sullenly and tore 
up the straw and muck with 
his horns. 

Ishouted and waved my arms 
as I got near him. He stopped 
and swung his great blunt 
head from side to side, and 
I could see the whites of his 
eyes and their red rims. He 
made blood-curdling noises jn 
his throat. This would not 
do. I would not be defied 
by my own bull. A smart 
rap on the nose with a stick 
will often teach a bull manners, 
I raised my stick and stepped 
towards him, wishing in my 
inmost soul that I was any- 
where but in that lane facing 
the enraged Becket. With one 
of those strange tricks of the 
mind, I remembered as a4 
schoolboy visiting Canterbury 
Cathedral and hearing how 
the great ecclesiastic confronted 
his murderers, and hurled de 
Tracy full length on the floor. 

Thomas 4 Becket never 
received that rap on the nose. 
As I raised my stick he went 
for me. I sprang up the 
bank at the side of the lane, 
and, by the mercy of Provi- 
dence, seized a small branch 
of an ash sapling. For a 
moment I hung suspended 
within a few inches of Becket’s 
wicked little horns, then I 
grasped a thorn with my other 
hand and scrambled half over 
and half through the quick- 
set hedge. My heart was 


pounding in my throat. I 
was a badly scared man. I 
had never been nearer death. 

Thomas was bellowing madly 
and sending the clods flying 
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on the other side of the hedge. 
I picked myself up and moved 
cautiously down my side of 
the hedge. Becket followed 
on his; that brute was set 
omy destruction. What these 
dever modern fellows would 
call an ‘aura’ of malignant 
hatred seemed to emanate from 
him and engulf me. That 
prute meant murder if ever 
anybody did. 

No longer was I a Colossus, 
pestriding the world. I was 
something infinitely mean and 
small, something to be crushed 
to shapeless pulp by this 
horrible monster on the other 
side of the hedge. We walked 
along side by side, I somewhat 
apologetically, Thomas in a 
positive frenzy of wrath. I 
remembered with a horrid sink- 
ing in the pit of my stomach 
that the bank ended a few 
yards farther on, and the hedge 
was lamentably thin. 

Side by side we reached 
the junction of the lane with 
the main road, and the corner 
of my field. What would 
Thomas do? A night-travel- 
lng lorry rattled by in 
the direction of Mickleden. 
Thomas uttered a loud bellow 
and went down the road at 
a canter after it, his tail 
sticking up like a flag. I 
scrambled over the hedge. 

That Thomas, in man-killing 
mood, was roaming the quiet 
country roads at midnight was 
clearly my responsibility. If 
he did not tackle a lorry and 
kill himself, he would quite 
probably kill some unfortunate 
villager. If he was left at 
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large till morning, there would 
be school children about. It 
was too much to hope that 
he would break through a 
hedge somewhere and join the 
stock in some pasture. The 
stock were all housed for the 
winter. 

Trinder’s cottage and the 
farm were not far off. I 
would go and knock up Trinder 
to come with me after Thomas. 
Possibly we would be able 
to open a gate and turn him 
in somewhere, from whence 
we could fetch him with the 
aid of three or four cows 
or bullocks in the morning. 
We might be able, possibly, 
to head him back to the farm. 
Anyway, we should have to 


do something. 
A handful of pebbles thrown 
against the glass brought 


Trinder’s rather shrewish wife 
to the window. I soon had 
Trinder up and struggling into 
his clothes. Old Thomas 4 
Becket was Trinder’s pride. 
“Tidy bit o’ work to get 
"im in,” he said. ‘ There’s 
only one thing t’owd Devil 
minds, and that’s a man 
on a ’oss. T’owd guv’nor 
gived ’im sech a doin’ when ’e 
wor on ’orseback, ’e used to 
go in gentle as a lamb. Pity 
as ’ow we ain’t got no saddle 
’0ss now. How’msoever, we'll 
jest ’ave to do what we can.” 
I told Trinder to wait while 
I went back to the farm for 
a lantern and the bull-pole 
and a rope, though there was 
not much chance of our getting 
the pole and rope on old 
Thomas in his present mood. 
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I returned to the farm and 
got the bull-pole. As I turned 
my back on old Thomas’s pen 
with its smashed paling, the 
narrow prison where I had 
seen the old fellow daily for 
80 many years, I felt a spasm 
of pity. He had not always 
been bad-tempered and im- 
placable. Who should blame 
him for breaking away to 
freedom and turning upon his 
persecutors ? Trinder was 
gentle with his stock, but he 
had not always been in 
Trinder’s care. I had once 
caught one of the lads teasing 
him, and said a word to 
Trinder, whom I could trust 
to deal with the matter. I 
should probably find a lamp 
and a rope in the stable. 
Then a thought came to me. 
I had no saddle horse, but why 
not take old Captain ? 

I opened the stable door. 
I could hear a horse scrambling 
to its feet and shaking itself, 
and the noise of head-ropes 
drawn through ringbolts. Old 
Captain whinnied. I groped 
along a dusty, cobweb-covered 
ledge among bottles of drenches, 
currycombs, tins of polish, 
old horse-shoes, and pieces of 
twine, and found a _ stable 
lantern. I lit it, and went 
into Captain’s stall. The light 
shone on his beautiful bay 
coat, and his intelligent head 
with its white star came round 
to greet me. 

Did he wonder at this strange 
midnight intrusion? I fetched 
a bridle, and slid his halter 
off and slipped it on. There 
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was a job of work for Captain 
and Oaptain was ready, I 
had no saddle, but I put 4 
horse-rug and an oat-sack op 
his back, and secured. then 
with some difficulty with ap 
old surcingle and some whip- 
cord. I led Captain out, his 
great hoofs clattering on the 
cobbled floor. He stood 
quietly, as he always did, 
while I wound a cart-rope 
round me like a mountaineer, 
I hung the stable lamp on 
the rope and took the bul. 
pole. I felt rather a fool, | 
led Captain alongside a ladder 
leading to a loft, and by its 
aid got on to his back, and 
walked him out of the yard. 

There was comfort in my 
elevated position, and in good 
old Captain’s massive ~ bulk. 
I might not be much of 4 
toreador, or Western-American 
rough-rider—I had no saddle 
or stirrups, and I did not feel 
too sure of myself in an 
emergency, for old Captain’s 
broad back did not allow of 
a very tight grip with the knees. 
All the same, the old horse 
gave me a feeling of moral 
superiority to Thomas. 

I felt rather a melodramatic 
figure as I walked Captain up 
the road to Trinder’s cottage. 
His hoofs rang on the hard 
road as we moved under the 
stars. The knights of old 


rode to war on cart - horses, 
and here was I in an old felt 
hat, stained mackintosh, and 
shapeless flannel slacks, riding 
forth at midnight with a bull- 
pole for a spear, as ridiculous 
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9 figure as old Don Quixote, 
or Alice’s White Knight. I 
should have borrowed Black’s 
half-starved mule for Trinder, 
or hung a bunch of parsnips 
and a rat-trap round Captain’s 
neck to complete the picture. 

With the innate courtesy 
of the countryman ‘Trinder 
refrained from comment at 
my strange appearance, though 
I knew the story would lose 
nothing in the telling at the 
‘Dog and Gun.’ All the same, 
there might be a nasty tragedy 
before the night was over. 
I could see in my mind’s 
eye old Thomas kneeling there 
in the starlight, kneeling on 
something shapeless that had 
once been perhaps some poor 
tramp or other night wanderer. 

Trinder had a stout stick 
in his hand, and his seventeen- 
year-old son was beside him 
with a hayfork. A good man, 
old Trinder, and a good lad, 
Trinder’s son. I gave Trinder 
the lantern, and we set off 
as Henry II.’s Knights had 
once done to rid the country- 
side of ‘ this turbulent priest.’ 

We went on for a mile and 
a half without sighting our 
quarry. Then we saw the 
lights of a lorry approaching. 
It slowed up as it drew along- 
side, and a man leaned out 
from the driver’s seat. 
“ Passed ’im half a mile back, 
and comin’ this way,’ he 
shouted, and drove on. 

We held a council of war. 
If Thomas was coming this 
way we did not want to head 
him back again. The best 
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thing for us to do would 
be to get closer to him, and 
then turn in at a gate and lie 
in ambush. Then we would 
let him pass us and follow 
him up. Perhaps, if we did 
not hustle him, he would think 
he had done enough for one 
night, and turn in again to 
his warm shed. There was 
a green lane about three 
hundred yards up the road: 
we would lurk there in ob- 
scurity while young Trinder 
got over the hedge and made 
his way along the fields to 
reconnoitre. 

We came to the lane, which 
was thickly overgrown in 
summer, and used by tramps 
and gypsies for a camping 
ground. Old Captain’s head 
went up and he snorted like 
a warhorse as I turned him 
on to the grass; I could feel 
a tremor go through his great 
muscles. There was a crash 
and a roar, a shout of “* Look 
out!” and Becket was on 
us. I felt sure he would get 
Trinder or his son, and felt 
deadly sick. I had a vision 
of flying figures and a dark 
monster looming up. Then 
Captain spun round like a 
top, and lashed out. Like 
John Gilpin in the poem, I 
dropped the reins, seized his 
mane and clung on with the 
frenzy of despair. Captain’s 
great hoofs struck something 
with a dull thud. There was 
a grunt, and the sound of 
hoofs galloping down the road. 
I grabbed the reins again 
and quietened Captain. With 
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much  squelching, ‘Trinder 
emerged from the dyke into 
which he had rolled, and his 
son, still holding his pitch- 
fork, came out from among 
the bushes. We were a very 
white-faced and shaken trio. 

“Wowd Devil,” muttered 
Trinder at last, ‘‘ ’ad me down, 
’e did, and ’ad a finished me 
for sure, if ol’ Cap. here ’adn’t 
let into ’im.” 

Three badly scared men and 
a gallant horse set out home 
in the wake of Thomas. I 
went in front on Captain, 
and the Trinders followed 
behind. We caught up with 
the old ruffian at the end of 
a quarter of a mile. He 
was standing broadside across 
the road, meditating evil. We 
stopped and looked at each 
other. 

Trinder and his son edged 
to the side of the road, ready 
to hop over the fence if 
necessary. I took a tight 
hold on the reins with my 
left hand, and held the bull- 
pole in my right. I might 
manage to turn Thomas with 
it if he charged Captain. 

There was an urgent shout 
from young Trinder. ‘ Look 
up t’road, guv’nor, look up 
t’road.”” About half a mile 
of the road was visible ahead, 
and down it was coming a 
single light—a cyclist. 

My mind acted quickly. Old 
Thomas had probably had some 
of the ‘shine’ knocked out 
of him by Captain’s kick on 
the ribs. We must retain 
our moral superiority and 
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hustle him along before he 
could think of fresh devilry, 
We all three shouted at the 
pitch of our voices to warm 
the unsuspecting cyclist who 
was rapidly approaching, 
Would he realise the purport 
of our shouts and seek Safety 
over the fence? I doubted 
it. Once again I felt horribly 
sick. 

For the first time in my 
life I struck Captain, with 
the butt of the pole, and 
shouted to him. The good 
old chap was scared of Thomas, 
but he responded gamely, and 
broke into a trot. Thomas 
Swung round to face us, I 
gave a quavering ‘ Whoo- 


hoop!” as I jogged up and 


down on my insecure seat, 
and tried to brandish the heavy 
pole. Captain’s clattering hoofs 
made Thomas think twice about 
attacking us, and the great 
beast turned with a bellow 
and trotted away. The bicycle 
lamp was coming sickeningly 
near. I kicked old Captain 
into a round trot, and we 
hustled Thomas along. ‘ Loo- 
0-o-k out, you _ b-bl-bl-bl-f-f- 
f-ool, ’*ware b-b-bull, ‘ware 
b-bull!”’ I yelled as I jogged 
up and down on the old horse’s 
back. 

Thomas was cantering 
smartly, and was some twenty 
yards ahead of us. The light 
was stationary now: the 
cyclist had evidently realised 
something was amiss. I urged 
Captain to a faster trot. 
‘“‘ *Ware bull!” I screamed. I 
could see the dark figure of 
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the cyclist standing in the 


road holding his machine. 
Thomas lowered his head and 
proke into a gallop. Too late 
the cyclist grasped the situa- 
tion, dropped the machine, 
and turned to run. 

To my horror I saw that 
it was @ woman. I yelled, 
and smote Captain heavily. 
The huge horse sprang into 
a gallop, and I was nearly 
unseated. I saw that the 
woman had fallen; then Cap- 
tain’s great shoulder caught 
the bull on the hindquarters 
and knocked him off his feet. 
He scrambled up and made 
a wicked jab at Captain’s 
chest. The old horse squealed, 
and nearly pulled me over his 
head as he stretched his neck 
and bared his teeth and gave 
the great thick bull-neck a 
savage nip. 

I regained my equilibrium, 
and jabbed furiously with the 
bull-pole, yelling like a maniac. 
Thomas fled, with Captain and 
me after him. I do not think 
I could have stopped Captain 
had I tried, but I did not try. 
Trinder and his son would 
pick up the woman. My job 
was to keep Thomas moving, 
to prevent further mischief. 
Captain kept up a round trot. 
When we came to the open 
gate of the yard, Thomas 
turned in. He had had enough, 
and went to sulk in his shed. 
I slid off old Captain’s back, 
and set to work feverishly 
to barricade the broken pen. 

I was so employed when the 
Trinders arrived. I could hear 
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old Captain sucking in water 
at the trough as though he 
would never stop. With the 
help of the Trinders I dragged 
a cart out of the cart-hovel, 
and we jammed it up against 
the pen, which we barricaded 
with ladders and sheep-troughs. 

Trinder told me that the 
woman, though shaken, had 
been able to remount and 
ride home. She was the Dis- 
trict Nurse, and had been 
sitting up with a cottager’s 
sick child. She was a plucky 
little woman with a sense 
of humour, for which I was 
thankful when I remembered 
the rather uncomplimentary 
names I had called her. I 
shuddered to think what might 
have happened if it had not 
been for old Captain. 

Having made quite sure of 
our prisoner, we left him to 
his sulks and went over to 
where old Captain was standing 
patiently in the cold at the 
stable door. He looked rather 
tucked up, poor old chap, and 
I was seized with a feeling of 
compunction. I opened the 
stable door, and he walked 
in. Trinder fetched another 
lantern: the one we had taken 
with us was lying somewhere 
in the green lane. ‘ Well, 
old boy,” said Trinder as he 
patted his rump, “ you’ve 
earned a feed tonight, saved 
my loife an’ Nurse Swinford’s.” 
I told Trinder to fetch an 
armful of hay and a sieve of 
corn. He brought some of 
his precious oil-cake too. I 
went up to the old horse’s head 
Y 
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and slipped the bridle off. 
I patted his neck and rubbed 
his ears and forehead, I 
stroked his gullet and ran 
my hand down under his neck 
to where it joined his chest. 
His coat down there was wet 
and sticky. 

‘‘ Bring that lamp here, Joe,”’ 
I said to young Trinder, in 
a voice I did not recognise as 
my own. There was a hole 
in that fine chest that you 
could put three fingers into, 
a hole with nasty jagged edges. 
Captain had lost a lot of blood. 
I plugged the wound with 
my pocket handkerchief. I 
sewed up the torn skin with 
a needle and thread from the 
housekeeper’s work-box. Old 
Captain stood quite still while 
I did it. We made him a 


bran-mash, which I laced with 
the last of a Christmas bottle 
of whisky. I spent the regt 
of the night in the stable, 
When the men came to work 
in the morning I sent a lad on 
a bicycle for the best vet. in 
the district. 

That was six years ago, 
and now Captain is dead, 
Horses and men come and go 
on the land. The horses get 
the rough hay, and, if they 
are lucky, a merciful bullet 
at the end. The men get a 
bare living wage, and if they 
are lucky a good son or 
daughter to support their old 
age; if not, there is always 
the workhouse. 

Perhaps I was a foolish 
sentimentalist not to take the 
knacker’s sovereign. 
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BY BR. R. 


Saint CHRISTOPHER, patron 
saint of all travellers, has had 
added to his willing shoulders 
the safeguarding of those, the 
more venturesome of his chil- 
dren, who travel by air. 


Before the following account 
can be expected to win belief 
from any who are familiar 
with the worlds of commercial 
and private flying, some pre- 
fatory explanation is necessary. 

New Zealand, true microcosm 
of the macrocosm which is 
Great Britain, has a habit of 
allowing new circumstances to 
establish a status quo before it 
will deign to recognise and 
legislate. This British habit 
seems to have been copied 
unconsciously, and although it 
entails a few stable-doors being 
locked only after a horse has 
been stolen, yet it does save 
the comfortable British mind 
from one of its most unpopu- 
lar exercises, that of taking 
thought for the future. 

But occasionally something 
new gets a longish start, and 
then the Legislature is apt to 
ensure the condition and save 
itself trouble by adopting holus- 
bolus a code from elsewhere. 
New Zealand is both a young 
and a small country, and when 
it visits the outfitters in a 
hurry, it is apt to come away 
with an overcoat several sizes 
too large. So when New 
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Zealand, faced with the 
presence of about a dozen 
light aeroplanes owned vari- 
ously by clubs, private owners, 
and commercial gentry, sud- 
denly adopted the whole of 
the British regulations govern- 
ing civil flying, rather peculiar 
situations arose. 

Fortunately, in New Zealand, 
Jacks-in-office are few and far 
between, and the first Director 
of Flying Services proved to 
be no exception. ‘ There,’ 
he said in effect, ‘are the 
regulations. If you are caught 
contravening them—there are 
the penalties. I don’t want to 
catch anybody out, and if I 
am compelled to take notice 
of an irregularity, you can be 
sure that I shall make things 
as easy as possible. Now I 
trust to you not to let me down 
if you can possibly help it.’ 
It is pleasant to be able to 
record that the air pilots of 
New Zealand played the game, 
both by the D. of A.S. and the 
general public. In his regard 
for authority and rules, the 
New Zealander strikes a balance 
between the deference dis- 
played by the _ twentieth- 
century Englishman and the 
contemptuous indifference of 
the Australian. 


I gave James—you will re- 
member “To the Hokianga 
with ZK-AAQ”’ in last De- 








cember’s issue—four or five 
lessons on the Bluebird after 
it had once more been fitted 
with its land undercarriage, 
and found that he was the 
most conscientious and intelli- 
gent pupil I had ever had. 
Side by side accommodation 
undoubtedly assisted rapid 
tuition, and in addition the 
machine was more what the 
French describe as ‘ solide’ 
than a Moth, and offered a GooD 
pupil an easier road to pro- 
ficiency. (A Moth, or other 
light machine, is nevertheless 
to be preferred for teaching 
average pupils, since its very 
idiosyncrasies, especially in 
bumpy air, tend to bring out 
any deficiencies inherent in 
the beginner.) 

We finished almost in the 
dark one evening, and I told 
James that if he did three 
successful approach-landings on 
the next tuition occasion, I 
would send him off solo in 
spite of the fact that he had 
had less than three hours dual 
instruction. James nodded, 
tight-lipped, but with a sparkle 
in his eyes. ‘“‘ Can you come 
out tomorrow after breakfast ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“No,” I said regretfully. 
I had a charter trip to a coast 
town, and should not be back 
before evening. 

“ Allright ; I’ll be here when 
you get back,’ said James. 
(The Moth and the Bluebird 
were stable companions on 
Jack Steele’s farm at Rukuhia.) 

I returned with’the Moth the 
following evening, and found 
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the Bluebird already out, with 
wings spread, and James stroll. 
ing round looking a little gejg. 
conscious. Leonard, my boy 
apprentice, met me and helped 
to swing the Moth under the 
petrol pipe line. 

“TI will leave the filling-up 
to you, Leonard,” I said. “J 
know Mr Lesswhite must be 
impatient, he wants to go solo 
tonight.’’ Leonard turned his 
head away quickly, and it 
seemed to me that he wag 
trying to conceal a laugh. 
“Well, are you ready?” J 
asked James. 

“No,” was the unexpected 
reply; ‘I think I’ve done 
enough for today, thanks.” 

I suppose I looked puzzled, 
and Leonard guffawed. I 
looked suspiciously at James. 
“You haven’t had the 
infernal cheek ” I began; 
but James was now too ex- 
cited to let me finish. ‘ Yes, I 
have,” he said; “I’ve done 
twenty minutes and two land- 
ings, haven’t I, Leonard?” 
said he, wheeling and demand- 
ing corroboration. ‘ You ’ave, 
orl rite,’’ confirmed that laconic 
individual. In his quiet way 
he seemed almost as delighted 
as James himself. 

“Then you’re a damned dis- 
graceful good fellow,” I asserted, 
and shook James heartily by 
the hand. He told me that 
the evening had been so perfect, 
with just the right amount of 
wind in the best direction, that 
he had not been able to resist 
the temptation. ‘‘ And do you 
know, that damned boy of 
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yours wouldn’t start my engine 
for me,” he exclaimed wrath- 
fully. Leonard remained un- 
perturbed and looked at me 
with a slow grin. “But I 
wasn’t game to try and stop 
tm when ’e ’ad got it started 
for ’isself,’’ he commented. 

James informed me, and 
Leonard confirmed, concerning 
a perfect take-off and two 
good approaches and landings. 
“No, the first was a wheeler,” 
corrected Leonard on after- 
thought. ‘No, it wasn’t,’ 
shouted James rudely. He 
was now five feet six inches of 
deliriously happy self-import- 
ance, and I winked at Leonard 
in understanding. I knew how 
James must be feeling ; at that 
moment he would not have 
changed places with a Governor- 
General. 

Within a week I had seen 
him perform half a dozen times, 
and beyond a slight tendency 
to do wheel landings, which 
in theory I disapproved of 
but which in secret I was not 
altogether sorry to see (flying 
instructors will understand), his 
flying was excellent. Then we 
went up together for an 
hour to practise vertical turns, 
side-slips, and spins, and 
that concluded James’s dual 
instruction. 

“Am I good?” he asked, 
hopefully yet confidently. 

“Too good,” I said, “ you'll 
probably be dead within three 


Some time later I organised 
a day’s joy-riding at a place 
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called Te Puke, and, when the 
day arrived, James wanted to 
accompany me in his machine. 

“No,” I said. I did not 
want him at Te Puke. The 
paddock I was proposing to 
use was scarcely adequate for 
one machine, much less two, 
and was in other respects un- 
suitable for a beginner. 

“It would help you, you 
know,”’ urged James; “ two 
machines would draw more of 
a crowd than one.” 

“ Yes,”? I replied, “if you 
arrive and turn up on your 
nose at the end of that silly 
little field, as you would be 
likely to do, there’s no doubt 
we should collect a crowd ; but 
they wouldn’t want to come 
flying ; kindly stay away. Be- 
sides, you can’t do a cross- 
country until you’ve completed 
your five hours and are ready 
for test for ‘ A.’ licence.” 

James expressed himself 
rudely concerning ‘ A.’ licence 
requirements. 

‘It’s no use,” I commented ; 
‘“‘ the regulations are clear, and 
the Director of Flying Services 
can block your way to a ‘ B.’ 
licence if you don’t behave.’’ 
(I knew this was getting under 
James’s guard, because if he 
was to continue flying, a ‘ B.’ 
licence was essential for him ; 
he could not afford to fly for 
pleasure.) 

‘‘ You break the regulations 
every day and get away with 
it,”? attacked James. I denied 
the charge. ‘ Yes, you do,’’ 
said James. ‘ Where’s your 
ground engineer? Who certi- 
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fies your machine O.K. for 
flying each day?” I was 
rather taken aback ; I did not 
know that the little brute had 
been studying the regulations 
for himself. 

“TIT certify 
announced weightily ; 
got a ‘ B.’ licence.” 

But James was not to be 
put off so easily. ‘“‘ Yes, and 
that’s not a ground engineer’s 
licence, and you know as 
much about the engine as the 
lads in my garage,’ said he 
triumphantly. 

I decided to change ground. 
‘“ Well, if you turn up at Te 
Puke,” I said, “T’ll report 


it myself,” I 
6c I’ve 


you, and what’s more, I won’t 
recommend you as fit to be 
tested for your ‘ A.’ licence.” 
James made a grimace, but he 
knew I had him there, and he 
wandered off disconsolately to- 


wards the Bluebird. 

I was ‘owned’ by a small 
board of directors, and one of 
these was on the aerodrome 
to see me off. I knew that he 
wanted to accompany me, but 
I had done my best to dissuade 
him, preferring the experienced 
Leonard. “ It will mean work,” 
I warned; ‘“‘ when you’re not 
booking flights, or encouraging 
nervous old women, or holding 
your own with cheeky boys, 
you would have to keep a 
sharp eye on the crowd : there’s 
always someone anxious to 
commit suicide by walking into 
the airscrew, and unless you 
watch them like.a hawk they 
will trample all over the wings 
when they’re getting in.” My 


persuasions fell on deaf ears. 
“ Pll watch them,” said Morgan 
grimly. I could say no more, 
and Leonard, disgusted, re. 
moved his flying helmet and 
helped the other into the 
Moth. Morgan, even by 
Colonial standards, was a tough 
character. He wore American- 
style horn-rimmed spectacles, 
and the way he had of talking 
out of one corner of a cigar. 
encumbered mouth was in the 
finest tradition of American 
screendom. His words were 
clipped, his phrases were terse, 
and gore expressed adjectivally 
figured prominently in his con- 
versation. 

It was a hot day, and even 
though I flew most of the way 
at 6000 feet, little heat bumps 
oscillated us continuously. I 
never encourage conversation 
from the front seat, but it 
occurred to me shortly before 
we arrived over Te Puke that 
Morgan had not spoken for 
some time. 

“Now I’m going to stall, 
spin, and loop,’’ I informed 
him down the telephone ; “ we 
must advertise our arrival, you 
know!” 

“For ’eaven’s sake don’t,” 
urged Morgan in a quavery 
voice. 

“Why?” I asked; “you 
don’t mean to say you’re feeling 
ill 1 ”? 

“Tam; it must be the eggs 
and bacon I had for breakfast.” 

‘* More likely the whisky you 
had last night,” I commented. 

“Never you mind what it 
was, and don’t turn this 
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machine upside down; if you 
do, I'l go straight ’ome.” 

It occurred to me that he 
would have difficulty in ‘ going 
straight ’ome’ from 6000 feet, 
put after all he was a director, 
and I decided to be content 
with doing gentle spirals. 

A slight breeze was blowing 
down the considerable slope of 
our field, thus simplifying the 
matter of landing. The surface 
was rough and would require 
care during taxying, while a 
great grassy hollow which was 
not particularly noticeable from 
the air remained to be re- 
membered and avoided. 

Within ten minutes of our 
landing, motorists began to 
arrive and park their cars 
indiscriminately round the aero- 
plane. I requested Morgan to 
get all cars moved back to the 
fence line, and heard him hand 
on the order to our petrol 
supplier, a fussy little fellow 
who had just driven up in a 
Baby Austin. An early intend- 
ing passenger had commanded 
an aerobatic flight, and I de- 
cided to take him first, for this 
was just what we wanted. 
“And don’t forget, I want 
everything,’’ he said. ‘I went 
up with a man at Wellington 
the other day and all he did 
was to loop.”’ 

Morgan surveyed him with 
appraising interest. “ I’ll take 
your money now,’’ he said ; 
“mind you don’t lose your 
false teeth. We had a chap 
bit his tongue the other day, 
and it’s still bleeding ! ”’ 

I went to 8000 feet over the 
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town, and watched sympatheti- 
cally my passenger’s gradually 
diminishing interest, first in 
his surroundings and then in 
life generally, as we returned 
occasionally to an even keel 
before again inverting. He 
was paying for the privilege of 
being butchered to make a New 
Zealand holiday, and I could 
only hope that he would con- 
tain himself physically until 
we again reached the ground, 
and that afterwards he would 
enjoy the experience in retro- 
spect. 

The flight occupied twenty- 
five minutes, and as I returned 
towards the landing-field I saw 
that all cars were neatly aligned 
near the fence. There remained 
only a little knot of people in 
the middle of the field: these 
were standing directly in my 
landing-path, but I left them 
to take care of themselves and 
concentrated on my landing. 
I achieved this satisfactorily, 
and carried on slowly taxying 
towards the business end of the 
field, watching the ground care- 
fully as I did so. All at once 
I heard a shout, followed im- 
mediately by the sound of a 
splintering crash as my engine 
stopped and the aeroplane came 
to a sudden jarring halt. 
Morgan hurried up, his face 
the picture of consternation. 
‘¢ What the ——’s happened ? ” 
I demanded more vigorously 
than politely. ‘ You’ve run 
into that "8 
Baby Austin,” was the forceful 
reply. (I cannot give the full 
quotation ; it was oddly dra- 
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matic, but incredibly vulgar.) 
I peered forward, but could still 
see nothing. The engine and 
the front of the fuselage of a 
tractor biplane effectually block 
forward vision from the pilot’s 
seat. I descended for better 
view. The full disaster was 
then apparent. The baby car 
had been left in a small hollow 
in the middle of the field and 
had been concealed from my 
view by the group of people 
who had scattered out of the 
way of my landing. The 
car had been facing my 
approach, and I had struck it 
exactly in the middle. The 
air-screw was smashed beyond 
repair, and in addition there 
was a nasty hole in the leading 
edge of the lower starboard 
plane. Rage inflamed me, and 
I sought for suitable words. 
Then I heard an odd sound 
and, accompanying it, subdued 
chuckles from some of the 
bystanders who had gathered 
round. I followed the direction 
of their gaze and saw my 
forgotten passenger. He had 
heaved himself up in his seat 
and was making some attempt 
to descend. He sprawled help- 
lessly over the fuselage. He 
groaned. His face was a nasty 
greenish-yellow colour. 

“Where am I?” he mur- 
mured, and the crowd laughed 
and made ribald untruthful 
reply. Then a good Samaritan 
assisted him out of the machine 
and, supporting him, led him 
gently away for a few yards, 
until he collapsed ‘in a heap and 
proceeded to indicate that his 
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breakfast was not agreeing with 


him. My fit of bad temper 
disappeared as quickly ag it 


had arisen. “‘ Well, flying jg 
finished for the day,’ I said, 
Morgan looked very glum. The 
owner of the Baby Austin began 
to make excuses which were 
received without enthusiagm,. 
While we still stood round poor 
old AAV, my ear caught the 
sound of a machine flying, and 
in the same moment a quick- 
eyed boy exclaimed, ‘“ Look! 
another aeroplane! ”’ I glanced 
up, and without any pleasure 
or any great surprise recognised 
James’s machine. I hoped 
that he might fail to see us, 
but after circling the town 
twice he evidently spotted us, 
for he made preparations to 
land. AAV, surrounded by a 
crowd, occupied most of the 
available width of good groand 
at the upper end of the paddock, 
but there remained that half of 
the field which was unusable 
because of the deep grassy 
hollow that extended from mid- 
field almost as far as the 
boundary fence. James’s first 
approach was wild, and as he 
opened up his engine to go 
round again I tried to wave 
him away. Needless to say, he 
disregarded my signal. After 
a second failure he returned, 
and, skimming the hedge under 
power, touched ground rather 
fast in the middle of the field. 
If space had been adequate, it 
was @ landing which, although 
earning a measure of reproach, 
would have been sufficiently 
satisfactory. As things were, 
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one could only wait helplessly 
for something untoward to 
happen. I was standing close 
to his landing-path and I saw 
the set expression on James’s 
face change to one of agonised 
dismay a8 his aeroplane tilted 
forward and careered down 
the grassy slope. It bumped 
heavily across a rough piece of 
ground at the bottom of the 
depression and with scarcely 
diminished speed mounted the 
corresponding slope on the other 
side. Then James switched 
off his engine. But he was 
either too late or too early. 
The machine slowed rapidly 
on the stiff climb and for a 
moment became stationary just 
below the crest. Then it slid 
back, the tail skid snapped, the 
tail plane dropped into the 
ground and, acting as a sprag, 
brought the aeroplane to a 
sudden standstill while fabric 
and ribs were torn and smashed. 

Had James kept his engine 
running he might have saved 
this backsliding and consequent 
damage. Wrathfully I walked 
towards him, but once again 
my anger evaporated quickly, 
for James’s expression was that 
of a naughty boy caught rob- 
bing an orchard. He was not 
yet aware of the full extent of 
the damage, and I interrupted 
his nervous airy greeting by 
pointing silently to his 
machine’s damaged tail plane. 
With assistance, we moved 
the aeroplane on to level 
ground. 

“So you had to come,” I 
said grimly; ‘“‘ well, I hope 
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you’re satisfied. Here we 
are with two unserviceable 
machines ! ” 

James looked at AAV for 
the first time, and his jaw 
dropped; then he grinned. 
“Tm glad I’m not the only 
duffer,” he said; “ what did 
you do? Run into the fence ? ” 

We discussed possibilities of 
repair. That neither of us 
held a ground engineer’s certi- 
ficate, and that I stood an 
excellent chance of losing my 
‘B.’ licence if it came to the 
ears of Authority that I had 
lent countenance and a hand 
to a flagrant breach of regu- 
lations, were facts to which 
we studiously avoided reference. 
AAV, with smashed air-screw 
and a holed wing, was obviously 
beyond our aid, so we turned 
our attentions to the Bluebird. 
We improvised a tail trestle, 
and lifted the fuselage to a 
repair position. Not only was 
the tail skid broken, but the 
rudder was damaged and the 
rear half of the tail plane 
required rebuilding. For- 
tunately the king-post seemed 
to have stood the strain. What- 
ever James’s faults as an im- 
petuous, over-confident pilot, 
he was an expert mechanic, 
and by great good luck I 
happened to have some repair 
material with me; Leonard 
was building a glider, and had 
stored some of the rib material 
in AAV’s locker. We always 
carried spare fabric and dope, 
and, most fortunately, James 
had with him several carpen- 
ter’s tools. 

Y2 
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For the next six hours we 
worked hard. Morgan showed 
himself to be very handy with 
a pocket-knife, and whittled 
the glider wing ribs into a very 
fair imitation of the Bluebird’s 
tail plane ribs, while James 
improvised binders out of a 
sheet of aluminium. Our older 
visitors gradually withdrew, but 
most of the boys in Te Puke 
remained, and as the afternoon 
drew on their numbers were 
increased by country visitors. 
Morgan disappeared about tea- 
time and returned an hour later 
looking rather bright-eyed. He 
had brought for us tea in 
a thermos flask. I drank, 
and remarked unsuspiciously, 
‘“‘Damned good tea!”” Morgan 
chuckled but made no comment. 
Then James drank. ‘“ Hullo! 
what’s in this?” he asked. 
“Never mind,’”’ said Morgan, 
‘“‘there’s more in there than 
ever came out of a cow—or a 
grocer’s shop either ! ”’ 

Morgan took charge of the 
thermos and handed it to us 
at intervals. We were working 
hard, and only broke off to 
drink inattentively but thirstily 
from time to time. Then 
James began to sing, and hit 
his fingers occasionally with 
the hammer, and I found my- 
self chuckling instead of cursing 
when I dropped the dope brush 
on to a dusty patch of ground. 
The thermos continued to hold 
refreshment miraculously, and 
I realised that the mixture was 
no longer tea flavoured by 
whisky, but whisky faintly 
disguised as tea. Morgan had 


been adding to the excisable 
content all the time! 

“How am I going to get 
home ? ” he inquired when the 
rough-and-ready repair wag 
almost completed. 

“You'd better come with 
us,” suggested James blithely ; 
“'R. here will be flying her, 
You could sit on my knee,” 

Morgan looked at me inter. 
rogatively. I shook my head, 
but then a delayed recollection 
struck me, and I examined the 
wind direction. I found, as 
my never quite dormant flying- 
sense had unconsciously regis- 
tered, that the wind had 
changed through 180 degrees, 
and was now blowing up the 
slope of the field. I felt light- 
hearted, and Morgan’s expres- 
sion was pleading. I looked 
at the field again. ‘* Downhill 
and into wind,’’ I muttered to 
myself. ‘Oh, all right,” I 
said aloud ; ‘‘ you’re both light- 
weights, and the tank is half 
empty.” 

My two passengers shared 
the last of the contents of the 
thermos, and then James 
started the engine. When both 
were aboard, Morgan grandly 
commanded, ‘‘ Home, John.” 
Devoutly hoping that our re- 
pair would stand, I opened the 
throttle wide and we careered 
down the field, coming unstuck 
just in time to clear the hedge 
at the bottom. The Bluebird 
resented the extra weight, and 
we climbed sluggishly. We 
were the wrong side of a three- 
thousand-foot mountain range, 
and I had to fly a zigzag 
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course before we had gained 
sufficient height to tackle the 
last ridge. The unexpected 
extra demands on our petrol 
supply worried me slightly, 
and I continued to glance at 
the gauge. It did not appear 
to be altering much, and I was 
vaguely uneasy ; according to 
the gauge we had scarcely used 
any fuel since our take-off, and 
this was too good to be true. 
As soon as we had cleared the 
last ridge I throttled back the 
engine and we glided down 
the steep scarp on the other 
side, losing height rapidly in a 
down-draught. I was on the 
point of opening the throttle 
once more when I noticed that 
we were no longer losing height, 
but gaining it. With the engine 
doing no more than 900 revolu- 
tions, we were lifted from just 
below one thousand feet to 
almost two thousand five 
hundred. “It’s two wind 
currents meeting,’”’ I explained 
to the passengers; ‘‘on this 
side of the hills there’s still a 
land-breeze blowing ; the sea- 
breeze is meeting it here and 
they’re going up _ together, 
taking us with them. We 
might have some fun at the 
top.” 

The words were scarcely out 
of my mouth when the machine 
gave a sudden plunge, followed 
by a dizzy drop. I felt myself 
lift and strain against the belt, 
and at the same moment 
Morgan flew upwards from 
James’s knee and cracked his 
head on the petrol-tank in the 
centre section. Then the Blue- 
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bird went mad for a few 
seconds, and, pushing open 
the throttle to hasten our 
departure from this maelstrom 
area, I heard the engine give a 
little crescendo purr and then 
sigh into silence. Petrol was 
exhausted. A few seconds later 
we were again in smooth air, 
and I told James that a 
forced landing was imminent. 
He did not seem to care; 
neither did Morgan. 

We were over very broken 
country, but I could see one 
possible paddock well within 
reach. It was tiny, but it lay: 
on the side of a valley and I 
should be able to land uphill, 
disregarding the light breeze 
which would be blowing across 
it. I should have to take the 
surface for granted, for there 
was no alternative landing- 
ground. 

As I spiralled down, the 
irrepressible James did a run- 
ning commentary of ‘ patter,’ 
ending with the information 
that “the expert instructor 
will now land in good order at 
eight hundred feet by altimeter, 
thereby proving that he hasn’t 
been flying by instruments.’’ 
This was with reference to an 
old bone of contention between 
us, I insisting that he should 
practise landings with his alti- 
meter covered, and he wanting 
to know why he should not use 
it. This forced landing admir- 
ably illustrated my point, for 
the paddock lay at eight 
hundred feet above sea-level, 
as our altimeter faithfully re- 
corded, even while the Bluebird 
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was going ‘bump, clatter, bump’ 
over the rough, stony surface of 
the field. 

The first thing I did was to 
examine the misleading petrol- 
gauge, discovering that a mark 
that I had taken to indicate 
the petrol level was no more 
than a dirty brown smudge on 
the glass. I cursed James for 
negligence while realising how 
I had been deceived; the 
horizontal rays of the evening 
sun had been shining full on to 
the gauge and had partially 
dazzled me. 

We climbed out, and Morgan 
invited me to feel the bump on 
his head: it was already as big 
as a pigeon’s egg. When he 
had finished saying what he 
thought of me, he turned on 
James and wanted to know 
why the (various things) he 
hadn’t held him tighter. 


“T’m not that fond of you,” 
explained James perfunctorily, 
and then together they dis- 
appeared in search of petrol, 
while I stayed behind in charge 
of the aeroplane. 


I was beginning to feel 


anxious about approaching 
darkness when at last they 
returned. Their purchases had 
not been confined to petrol, 
and while I replenished the 
tank, James and Morgan sat 
down on the grass with a 
refilled flask, and, to con- 
dense the latter’s phraseology, 
“watched the pilot do a job 
of work for achange.”” Morgan 
relied on variations of vocal 
expression rather than ex- 
tensions in his vocabulary, 
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but the result was some. 
how quaintly satisfactory. Ip 
answer to my accusation, 
James admitted that they had 
bought more whisky—“ to put 
on Morgan’s head, you know!” 
“* Arnica would have beep 
more to the point,’’ I growled, 
“You can’t drink arnica,” 
explained Morgan innocently, 
When they climbed aboard 
once more, I noticed that they 
had changed places and James 
was sitting on Morgan’s knees, 
The injured one had discarded 
his flying helmet and was 
wearing his own soft felt hat, 
tied round his head and under 
his chin with a red-spotted 
handkerchief. It made him 
look more like a pirate than 
usual. Once again I had an 
anxious take-off, but the repair 
held, and the Bluebird bounced 
over the rough ridges of the 
hillside paddock and into the 
air as though breakage was 
altogether out of the question. 
James did his best to upset 
me even during the take-off 
by caressing Morgan’s head 
tenderly and lifting his eyes in 
comic mock surprise when the 
other evidently responded with 
vitriolic comment. I opened 
the throttle wide and we rushed 
towards Hamilton in the gather- 
ing darkness, and James lifted 
his voice in a song that could 
be heard even above the roar 
of the engine. We arrived 
over Hamilton in the dusk, 
trailing a sheath of glowing 
sparks from the white -hot 
exhaust pipe: James had re- 
quested that we should fly 
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over the town first, in order to 
notify ‘the missus.’ Then, 
disgracefully low, we flew to 
Rukuhia where the faithful 
Leonard had already collected 
the sheep into one corner of 
the field, and was endeavouring 
to give us a ‘ flare path’ with 
the headlights of my car. As 
I taxied into the area of light 
near the hangar, I saw 
Leonard’s disappointed and 
worried expression change to 
one of eagerness and interest as 
he caught sight of me. Then his 
glance travelled over the cock- 
pit, and when he saw the 
raffish-looking Morgan peering 
from behind James’s shoulders, 
he was obviously completely 
puzzled. 

“What ’ave you done with 
AAV?” he asked anxiously : 
the Moth was the apple of his 
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eye. I informed him with 
remarkable brevity, and his 
face fell. ‘‘ You should ’ave 
’ad me, an’ then it would 
never ’ave ’appened,’’ he told 
me accusingly. 

James descended stiffly. 
‘“‘ Never mind, Leonard,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘ she’s not much damaged 
and you'll have her home to- 
morrow.” 

Then Morgan was helped out, 
and had the misfortune to 
bump his sore head in the act. 
When he had finished express- 
ing himself about  filying- 
machines, air pockets, and 
crazy pilots, ending in in- 
coherent muttering concerning 
his “ silly self, that ought to 
have known better,’”’ Leonard 
supplied the coup-de-grace. 

“AVE YOU ’URT YOUR- 


SELF?” he inquired hopefully. 






















NONHLA, on the south coast 
of Burma, was a busy and 
important port for the first 


four months of the year, 
when the rice season was in 
full swing. Then tramp 


steamers came up the river, 
mostly in ballast, and took 
away cargoes for the United 
Kingdom, the Continent, Japan, 
and various Indian ports. For 
the other eight months of the 
year Nonhla was almost dead. 
There were four European pilots 
at the port, and during the 
slack season that was exactly 
three too many. There was a 
regular coasting mail steamer 
bound up the coast, and an- 
other down, every week, but 
their captains held special 
pilots’ licences; apart from 
these steamers, four or five 
vessels might use the port in 
the course of a month; the 
pilots had to make their money 
while the sun of the rice 
season shone. 

One such season, early in the 
century, opened with a terrific 
burst of energy; for, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary trade, 
there was famine in certain 
parts of Southern India. By 
the middle of January every 
rice-mill and cargo lighter was 
working to full capacity; 
winches rattled and bags of 
rice disappeared down the 
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hatches of tramp and coasting 
steamers ; there were two or 
three sailings every day, and 
the pilots were thankfully coin- 
ing money, though nearly 
worked off their feet. Steam 
tonnage became scarce; then 
to a high official in Calcutta 
there was born a truly brainy 
idea. He was re-reading 
Conrad’s ‘ Mirror of the Sea’ 
at the time and came to the 
page which tells how the mar- 
vellous old clipper Tweed had, 
during the great Indian famine 
of the ’seventies, ‘‘ made. some 
wonderful dashes across the 
Gulf of Bengal with cargoes of 
rice from Rangoon to Madras.” 
That official treated with the 
greatest respect anything Con- 
rad wrote. If from Rangoon 
to Madras, why not Nonhla to 
Negapatam? Was there a 
sailing ship at Nonhla? There 
was! Charter her! 

The sailing ship, which had 
arrived in Nonhla about the 
middle of January and was not 
due to load for Europe for 
another three weeks, was the 
magnificent four-masted barque 
Castlemain of London—magni- 
ficent, but by no means a 
Tweed. She had been built for 
cargo capacity rather than for 
speed, and her bottom was as 
flat as a pancake, though her 
fine ends readily created the 
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illusion that she was a fast 
clipper — especially when she 
was loaded down to her marks. 
Her worst fault, however, was 
her draught; she drew over 
twenty-four feet when loaded, 
and, though there was nothing 
particularly difficult about the 
Nonhla River except its narrow- 
ness and the strength of its 
current, the estuary was 
partially blocked by a long 
bar which had only ten feet 
on it at low water, ordinary 
spring tides. The highest spring 
rise, during the dry season, was 
only sixteen feet, so that on 
but two days a fortnight—the 
two days after the full and 
change of the moon—would a 
vessel drawing twenty-four feet 
have a couple of feet to spare 
when passing out over the bar, 
even at the top of high water. 
The official at Calcutta had not, 
apparently, considered that: 
- there is always an ample rise 
of tide on an office desk. 

As the loading of the Castle- 
main proceeded, it became evi- 
dent that despite the feverish 
activities of rice-millers, steve- 
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dores, and ship’s officers she 
would not be ready for sea 
when the spring tides were at 
their highest. Simmonds, the 
pilot who had brought her up 
the river and therefore had the 
privilege of taking her down, 
had given the fourth day after 
the new moon as the last on 
which he would take her to sea 
until the tides made again. A 
proposal by her captain that 
cargo should be shut out and 
she should be loaded a foot 
short of her marks was promptly 
turned down by the officials, 
and, truth to tell, was not 
approved by Simmonds either ; 
for the deeper the ship the more 
money he got for piloting her. 

By noon on the third day 
after the new moon the last 
sling of bags of rice had gone 
down the Oastlemain’s after- 
hatch. Captain Barrett saw it 
on board; then, after giving 
the mate orders to clear hawse 
that afternoon and have the 
vessel all ready for sailing at 
daybreak next morning, he 
went ashore to conduct his 
final business. 


ais 


Captain Barrett, attaché-case 
in hand, came out of his agent’s 


office about three o’clock, 
having settled all his business 
and secured a loading date for 
his home charter which should 
allow him ample time to get to 
Negapatam and back to Nonhla. 
He was hot and thirsty, and 
longing for a cup of tea. He 
debated in his own mind 


whether he would go into the 
only decent hotel and have tea 
or go off to his ship. He 
decided on the latter course, 
though it meant a long pull in 
a sampan and there was by 
that time a trying glare on the 
water. He was possessed by 
that righteous feeling which 
urged him to get safely on 
board, see that everything was 
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in order, and write a long letter 
to his wife. He stepped off 
briskly on his way down to the 
jetty and after two minutes 
became aware—as one does in 
a street full of unnoticed natives 
—of another white man. It 
was Simmonds, his pilot. The 
two men shook hands very 
cordially ; on the way up the 
river they had discovered a 
common hobby—philately. 

“Very well met, old boy! 
I haven’t seen much of you 
since you arrived; too busy,’ 
Simmonds cried. “I’ve just 
brought up a light tramp and 
had a long, stiff struggle against 
the ebb. Come along to my 
bungalow for a spot of tea.” 

“T’d love a cup of tea—but, 
you know, as we’re sailing so 
early tomorrow, I feel I’d better 
get off to my ship,’ Captain 
Barrett answered doubtfully. 

“Then you'll have a devil 
of a struggle up-stream. T'll 
tell you what; come and have 
tea and I’ll send you off in my 
boat when the flood makes.” 

Simmonds had a very nice 
bungalow close to the river. 
He was a married man, but his 
wife was in England, where he 
hoped to join her when he had 
seen the busy season through. 
The bungalow had a wide 
verandah, and as they went 
up the few steps on to it 
Simmonds’ extremely efficient 
Madrassi butler came out to 
meet them. 

‘“‘Chinapur, bring two cold 
sodas, then hurry the cook up 
with the tea,’’ the pilot said. 

After a long whisky-and-soda 
apiece both men felt fresher, 


and a daintily served teg 
completed their recovery, 
Simmonds left his guest with 
his stamp collection and went 
off to have a bath and a change, 

‘¢ Look here,’ he said when 
he returned, “ it will be quite 
easy for the boatmen to take 
you off at nine o’clock, for the 
flood will still be running. You 
must dine with me. I’m going 
to turn in early, anyhow; I 
want a night’s sleep badly.” 

Captain Barrett reflected that 
it would be his last night on 
shore for some time and he had 
better make the most of it, 
The company and surroundings 
were much cheerier than those 
he could get on board his ship, 
He could write to his wife on 
his way down the river and the 
pilot would take his letter back 
and post it. 

‘6 Well, thanks very much,” 
he replied. 

“ Right, we’ll take a stroll 
round to the club,’’ Simmonds 
said. ‘‘Chinapur, dinner for 
two at half-past seven. Take 
charge of the captain sahib’s 
attaché-case and lock it up; 
then go down and tell the 
tindal that I want the boat at 
nine o’clock to go off to the big 
sailing ship.’’ 

They strolled through the 
short, fragrant twilight and 
reached the club, which the 
captain had never entered be- 
fore. Tennis players were just 
coming off the courts and the 
bar was filling up. They sat 
down at a small table, and 
Simmonds was ordering chota 
pegs when fate sent Malleson 
along. He was the captain of 
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one of the mail steamers that 
ran round the coast; likewise 
he was an auction bridge fiend, 
and a very competent one. 

“ Bvening, Simmonds ; what 
about a rubber ? ”’ he said. 

“No thanks, Malleson ; not 
this evening,’”’? Simmonds an- 
swered. ‘* Have a drink.” 

As he picked up the chit- 
block to sign for the drinks he 
noticed that his guest was 
regarding him with a look of 
pathetic eagerness. All un- 
known to him Captain Barrett 
was also mad on bridge, al- 
though, unlike Malleson, he 
got little chance to practise it. 
The etiquette of sailing ships 
did not permit him to play 
with his officers, and his know- 
ledge was mainly theoretical ; 
he devoured books on the 
subject, and often spent his 
evenings at sea dealing hands, 
making declarations, and bid- 
ding against himself. He had 
not played a proper game for 
months. Malleson, also, had 
noticed the eager look. 

“Ts your friend a sailorman, 
Simmonds ? ” he inquired. 

“Yes, a real one! Captain 
Barrett of the Castlemain, that 
big four-poster lying out in the 
harbour—Captain Malleson.’’ 

“Lovely ship! lucky dog! 
put it there! ’’ Malleson shook 
hands warmly. ‘“ Would you 
care for a rubber ? ’’ he asked. 

“T would love a rubber,’ 
Captain Barrett said diffidently, 
“but I’m not very good.” 

“I’ve heard that yarn before 
—to my cost,’? Malleson de- 
clared heartily. ‘Come on, 
Simmonds.” 
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** Right, I’ll play,’”’ Simmonds 
answered. ‘What about a 
fourth ? ”’ 

“Charlton is in the card- 
room; he’s a damned office 
wallah, but he’s better than 
nothing.’’ 

In the card-room Captain 
Barrett discovered, to his slight 
embarrassment, that Charlton 
was the barra sahib of the firm 
which acted as his agent, and 
he had regarded Charlton as a ~ 
good deal of a snob. Malleson, 
however, soon put him at his 
ease. The son of an Indian 
Army general, at a time when 
Indian Army generals counted 
for something, Malleson was 
first of all a sailor and had little 
use for men who were not 
seafarers. In his opinion the 
master of a splendid sailing 
vessel like the Castlemain was 
a better man than any barra 
sahib in Burma. He treated 
Captain Barrett with consider- 
able deference and put Charlton 
in his place when the agent 
suggested high stakes. Four 
annas @ hundred was quite high 
enough for a friendly game, 
Malleson declared. The two 
captains cut as partners, and 
after a shaky start Barrett 
shook off his deep-sea shyness 
and enjoyed himself thoroughly. 
He was unpleasantly shocked 
when he found that the club 
had become deserted and it 
was long past dinner-time. 

“Damn it, I’m just begin- 
ning to like you _ blokes,’ 
Malleson cried. ‘“‘ Come down 
to my ship for dinner and 
Barrett and I will take a few 
more dibs off you.” 
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“Not at all; come along to 
my bungalow — it’s nearer,’ 
Simmonds said. 

They walked down the broad, 
dusty, tree-lined road, and 
reached the bungalow, where 
the alert butler met them on 
the verandah. 

“Two more sahibs for dinner, 
Chinapur,” Simmonds _  an- 
nounced. ‘Tell the cook to 
put some water in the soup 
and open a couple of tins of 
asparagus ; then bring gin and 
bitters.” 

When dinner was over and 
they were sitting on the ver- 
andah with coffee, liqueurs, 
and Burma cheroots, the two 
captains fretted for the appear- 
ance of the card-table. <A 
five-course dinner, a couple of 
glasses of excellent port, and 
the cheery company of com- 
parative strangers had momen- 
tarily shaken Captain Barrett’s 
rigid fidelity to his ship and 
her welfare. The righteous 
feeling which, during the after- 
noon, urged him to get on 
board and see that everything 
was in order for a daylight 
sailing had given way to a 
strong desire to partner Captain 
Malleson again and continue 
on their winning way. Nemesis 
arrived in the shape of Sim- 
monds’ boat tindal carrying a 
lantern. The explanation of 
his presence brought a loud 
protest from Malleson. 

“The tindal can easily wait 
for a couple of hours,” he 
expostulated. 

“He can, but if he does the 
boatmen will take at least 


another two hours to pull up 
to the Castlemain against the 
full strength of the ebb,” said 
Simmonds, who was secretly 
longing for the break-up of 
the party and bed, for he wag 
very tired. 

A deadlock followed this 
pronouncement, but it wag 
broken by Charlton. 

“¢ You can’t sail without your 
pilot, so you’re quite safe,” he 
said to Captain Barrett. “ Why 
not wait and go off with him in 
the morning ? ”’ 

“The very thing,’’ Malleson 
cried. 

Captain Barrett was de- 
lighted ; Simmonds was not. 
The captain might have tem- 
porarily lost interest in his 
ship, but the pilot’s sense of 
responsibility was with him 
always. Getting the Casile- 
main out over the bar would 
be no easy job and he wanted 
the best conditions for it. The 
others did not realise the diffi- 
culties — not even Malleson, 
whose steamer never drew more 
than seventeen feet. 

“We've got to get away with 
a flying start in the morning,” 
the pilot said. “If we knew 
your mate would have enough 
sense to have the ship un- 
moored and riding to a single 
anchor at daybreak, it would 
be different.’’ 

“ Not much of a mate if he 
hasn’t,’”’? Malleson said. 

‘Well, the poor devil only 
leaves port about once every 
six months, whereas your chief 
officer leaves one about every 
third day,’’ Simmonds retorted. 
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“ That’s true, too,’ Malleson 


admitted. ‘I'll tell you what 
—send off a chit to him by the 
tindal.”’ 

That Simmonds was per- 
suaded was due more to his 
idea of hospitality than to any 
easing of his anxiety. Under 
his dictation Captain Barrett 
wrote a note giving the chief 
mate cast-iron instructions to 
pick up the ebb anchor as soon 
as the ship swung to the flood 
at half-past four in the morn- 
ing, and heave short on the 
other one. The tindal was 
despatched with the note, hav- 
ing received further orders to 
be at the bungalow at five 
o’clock under penalty of death. 

“Come on, Simmonds; get 
out that rickety old table of 
yours and let’s get to business,’’ 
Malleson cried. 

The partnership between the 
captains was continued, and, 
with intervals for whiskies-and- 
sodas between the rubbers, 
play went on till midnight. By 
that time Simmonds was half 
asleep, and in spite of his 
hospitable instincts he could 
hardly restrain his pleasure 
when what he had thought was 
the last rubber, ended. Then 
to his horror Malleson said— 

“Well, just one more—the 
absolute final. I’m sailing at 
daybreak too, and I’ve got to 
do my own piloting.”’ 

The unfortunate Simmonds 
had to submit with as good 
grace as possible. He could 
hardly keep his eyes open, and 
once or twice when he was 
dummy he dozed off. He 
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would close one eye and with 
the other watch, through the 
blue haze of cheroot smoke, a 
small lizard stalking a green 
fly on the whitewashed wall. 
When the fly was caught, 
Simmonds’ second eye would 
close. The rubber was one of 
those seemingly interminable 
ones. The two captains were 
twenty points up in the rubber 
game and Charlton was deter- 
mined they should not get it. 
He wanted to play every hand, 
and the drowsy Simmonds was 
content to let him; time after 
time he went down heavily, 
and the points against them 
mounted up. The climax came 
when the agent went one no- 
trump, and Malleson two spades. 
Simmonds had glanced at his 
cards, but the hearts, diamonds, 
and clubs on them were blurs 
before his sleepy eyes. 

‘Two no-trumps,” he said. 

Charlton was forced up to 
four no-trumps and doubled. 
When Simmonds’ hand went 
on the table it did not contain 
a single spade. The agent’s 
malevolent glare was lost on 
the pilot, whose eyes were 
already closed. Charlton went 
down five hundred points and 
decided it was time to capitu- 
late. The two captains ran 
out on the next hand. After 
a final solemn post-mortem, 
Malleson and Charlton de- 
parted; from the compound 
gate Malleson could be heard 
lecturing the agent on the 
fatuity of overbidding. Cap- 
tain Barrett smiled happily. 
He had sampled high life in 
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the East and found it good— 
and his ship was all right. 
Yes, she was all right. 

“JT suppose it’s time for 
bed,’’ he said. 





[May 


Simmonds yawned so heavily 
that he nearly got lockjaw. 

‘6 Time for bed ! ’’ he growled, 
‘it’s damned nearly time to 


get up!” 


IIl. 


When Chinapur, armed with 
tea and toast, dragged Captain 
Barrett back to reluctant con- 
sciousness at half-past four the 
shipmaster did not know where 
he was. His head ached and 
throbbed, for he had exceeded 
his usual modest allowance of 
whisky ; his mouth had that 
taste of utter, abominable deso- 
lation produced by the chain- 
smoking of large, fat, Burma 
cheroots. Fidelity to his be- 
loved ship returned with his 
first waking moment; like a 
flash that burned painfully the 
memory that she was sailing 
that morning came to him. 
He dashed through the 
bungalow till he came to a 
lighted bedroom, and burst in 
on Simmonds who was shaving 
and finding the effort of gazing 
at his own image in the mirror 
almost more than he could bear. 

“My God! old man; what 
about getting off to the ship ? ” 
the shipmaster cried. 

“ All right; drink your tea. 
T’ll be ready in ten minutes,” 
Simmonds grunted. 

As they left the bungalow 
Chinapur handed over the 
attaché-case which the captain 
had completely forgotten. All 
the ship’s papers, without which 
he could not enter another 
port! He could have kicked 


himself; his brain was not 
functioning as it should on the 
morning of a sailing day. The 
tindal, with his lighted lantern, 
led the dismal procession 
through the compound, and 
just before it reached the gate 
he uttered a sudden warning. 

“* Sanp, sahib !”’ he cried. 

‘¢ Look out; there’s a snake 
here!’ Simmonds explained. 

Captain Barrett jumped back 
four feet, and the effort sent 
a different variety of throb 
through his head. They reached 
the jetty and got into the 
waiting boat, which the boat- 
men pushed off and rowed up- 
stream. It was cold, and both 
men shivered in their tropical 
clothing as they waited for 
the glittering stars to pale. A 
hush pervaded the harbour, 
giving a haunting sense of 
desolation. The dawn crept 
stealthily across the river, and 
the anchored tramp steamers, 
each with its cluster of cargo 
boats alongside, slowly revealed 
themselves beneath their riding- 
lights. The boat, borne swiftly 
on the flood-tide, approached 
the mail-boat jetty, and its 
occupants heard the sound of 
a chain cable rasping through 
a hawse-pipe ; the steamer was 
being hove off to her anchor. 
Malleson, well wrapped up in a 
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heavy, brass-bound bridge-coat, 
was standing in the wing of 


the bridge. He recognised the 
boat. 

“Hullo, Barrett! Hullo, 
Simmonds; see you when [I 
come back ! ”’ he cried. 

“God forbid! not if I see 


you first !’’? Simmonds shouted 
gloomily. 

“T suppose we'll get out 
over the bar all right,’? Captain 
Barrett said with an anxiety 
porn of his wretchedness. 

“We ought to, if we get 
away promptly. If the tug is 
in good form and gets us out 
on to the bar at the top of high 
water we should have nearly 
a foot to spare.” 

“ That’s not a great deal.’ 

“Oh, plenty ; especially at 
slack water,’? Simmonds an- 
swered lightly. 

There were no mooring buoys 
in the river that formed the 
harbour at Nonhla. Vessels 
moored to their own anchors 
in mid-stream ; with one anchor 
up-stream to which the ship 
rode when the ebb-tide was 
running, the other down-stream 
to hold her against the flood. 
Usually when mooring sixty 
fathoms of cable were paid out 
on each anchor. Unless the 
ship’s stern always turned to- 
wards the same bank when she 
swung round at slack water, 
the chain cables got twisted 
about each other. This fre- 
quently happened ; and before 
an anchor could be hove up 
the chains had to be lashed 
together, a shackle of the non- 
riding one knocked out in- 
board, the loose end passed 
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out through the hawse-pipe, 
dipped round the other cable, 
and shackled on again. The 
lashing was then let go and the 
chains would spring clear. That 
was clearing hawse—the opera- 
tion the mate of the Castlemain 
had carried out the previous 
afternoon. 

The red sun would soon be 
jumping up from behind the 
bare paddy-fields on the eastern 
bank, and already it was 
daylight. The four-masted 
barque came into view a 
quarter of a mile away, and 
presented a wonderful spec- 
tacle of majestic loveliness. 
She was painted white from 
her trucks—three of them 
one hundred and seventy feet 
above her main-deck—down to 
the water-line. Hull, masts, 
yards, blocks, spike jib-boom— 
all were freshly painted and 
gleaming white. Every yard 
was perfectly squared; she 
conveyed to @ seaman’s eye 
the impression that behind her 
symmetrical appearance and 
freshly painted beauty there 
must be a chief mate who 
knew and loved his business— 
yet Simmonds the pilot saw 
something about her that made 
his heart sink and caused him 
to curse that very officer 
heartily. Over her bows, 
dangling in a  boatswain’s 
chair, the dark figure of a 
seaman showed up against the 
whiteness of the hull. He 
could only be doing one job— 
putting a lashing on the cables. 
Not only were both anchors 
still down, but one cable had 
a round turn about the other. 
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Captain Barrett noticed too, 
and his language could never 
be printed. 

‘¢ Looks as if you’ve lost the 
tide,’”’ the pilot said bluntly 
when the captain paused for 
breath. 

‘What does that mean ? ” 

‘¢ Means you’re neaped ; with 
the falling tides you won’t get 
over the bar for another ten 
days.” 

“Good God! why didn’t I 
go back to my ship last night ? ”’ 
the captain groaned bitterly. 

A despairing silence fell on 
both men as the boat ap- 
proached the ship. 

‘Well, there’s one thing— 
the agent was just as keen as I 
was last night, so he can’t say 


anything,’ Captain Barrett 
said. 

“Can’t he?’ Simmonds 
sneered. ‘‘ As soon as he dis- 


covers you haven’t sailed he’ll 
concoct a letter to your owners. 
He will fail to understand why 
the Castlemain did not sail at 
daybreak as she was all ready 
at noon the previous day. He 
will suggest that the captain 
be asked to explain his absence 
from the ship at such a vital 
time, having already given the 
explanation in a covering note.”’ 

“Ts that the sort of swine 
he is ? ” the captain grunted. 

“T wouldn’t exactly call him 
that; like all his breed ‘ No 
sentiment in business’ is his 
motto.” 

They went up the accom- 
modation ladder, which was 
lying at an easy angle, for the 
ship was right down to her 
marks, and, followed by one 


of the boatmen carrying the 
attaché-case, they gained the 
long, clear, impressive sweep 
of the main-deck. There wag 
only a young apprentice hang. 
ing about ; all the other hands 
were on the forecastle-head 
working at the unshackled 
cable. Captain Barrett sent 
the apprentice for the mate, 
and when that young officer 
came along the deck rather 
shamefacedly, the storm burst 
over him. 

‘¢ Didn’t I tell you, before I 
went ashore, to clear hawse ?” 
the captain roared. “ Didn't 
you get my note last night?” 

“Yes, sir; I did, but she 
swung another turn in the 
cables during the night,” the 
mate explained. 

“Didn’t you expect that? 
Didn’t you know she had to 
swing twice during the night ? 
Couldn’t you have gone for’a’d 
when she swung to the flood 
at four o’clock in the morning 
and seen the cables and cleared 
hawse again then ? ” 

The officer—young and 
conscientious, but lacking in 
experience—hung his head. 

‘¢ By heavens ! mister, things 
have come to a fine pass when 
I can’t go ashore and-spend a 
quiet evening without coming 
back to find that my ship has 
missed the tide and will be 
neaped for ten days,’ the 
captain shouted vehemently. 

“You’ve got a donkey- 
engine ; how long will it take 
you to unmoor, mister?” 


Simmonds put in quietly. 
‘Not long once we get the 
chains clear, 


pilot. It’s a 
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quick-working donkey with a 
messenger to the windlass.”’ 

“Get on with it as quickly 
ag you can, then.” 

The mate went off, thankful 
for the interruption and a 
definite, hopeful order. Cap- 
tain Barrett turned eagerly to 
the pilot. 

“Do you think there’s any 
chance ? ”’ he asked. 

“ Well, I’ll go down and have 
a look at the tide-gauge at the 
mouth of the river, then try it 
if there’s any hope,’’ Simmonds 
answered. ‘If you’d had to 
get the anchors up by hand it 
would have been perfectly 
hopeless.’’ 

“Mind I don’t want you to 
take any risks,” the captain 
said. 

Simmonds raised his eye- 
brows. He did not like the 
remark, especially as he knew 
it was only a hedging one and 
that the captain was practically 
a ruined man if his ship lost 
ten days and possibly, later on, 
her home charter as well. 

*T won’t,’’ he replied stiffly. 

They heard shouting from the 
other side ; the steam tug had 
come alongside and one of her 
crew was demanding a rope. 
They walked across the deck. 

“ Good morning, Simmonds,”’’ 
the bearded old tug-master 
shouted. “I thought you 
would be all ready to move.’’ 

“We should be, but there’s 
been a hitch.” 

“What are you going to 
do?” 

“Start as soon as we’re un- 
moored and go down and have 
a look at it.’ 
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‘‘She’ll never do it,’ the 
tug-master warned. ‘“ You'll 
barely have your own water 
on the outer bar; you should 
be starting now.” 

‘‘ She’ll go through six inches 
of mud. Anyhow, you do your 
damndest when we do start.”’ 

The rattling of heavy chains 
forward told that the mate had 
got the cables clear. The un- 
mooring had begun; hopeful, 
but in all about one hundred 
and eighty fathoms of great 
unwieldy chain had to be hove 
in over the windlass. 

“Come in to the cabin,’ 
Captain Barrett suggested. 

They went through the door 
at the break of the poop and 
entered the Castlemain’s cabin. 
Like everything about her, it 
was spacious and kept in per- 
fect order. Simmonds had an 
early breakfast, and half an 
hour later went out on deck. 
The cables were rattling merrily ; 
the windlass certainly worked 
quickly, but the ship would be 
well over an hour late in start- 
ing. It would indeed be touch 
and go on the bar. 

‘And we don’t want too 
much of the touching business,”’ 
Simmonds muttered. 

He was an experienced and 
clever pilot and he did not look 
upon the enterprise as being 
particularly reckless, though 
he would have been quite 
justified in telling the captain 
he had missed the tide, re- 
mooring the ship, and returning 
to the beach. Nobody could 
have questioned his judgment 
—but, after all, it was he who 
had persuaded the captain to 
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stay on shore in the first 
instance. If that doughty 
mariner had been on board 
himself he would have been 
forward at four o’clock and 
seen that the cables were foul ; 
he would have had them cleared 
and the ship riding to a single 
anchor before daybreak. They 
had got the port anchor up, 
and were heaving in the star- 
board cable again ; they should 
not be so very long now. After 
about twenty minutes the mate 
came along the deck. 

“Thirty fathoms on the 
windlass, pilot,’’ he said. 

“ Heave right up as soon 
as the tug takes your wire,’’ 
Simmonds ordered. 

He walked to where the tug 
was lying abreast of the main- 
hatch. 

“ All ready !’’ he shouted. 

“She'll never do it, Sim- 


monds! ’’ the tug-master yelled, 


his beard wagging with the 
intensity of his emotion, 
“‘ She’ll never do it!” 

“Shove along and get hold 
of the tow-rope, you croaking 
parrot,” the pilot answered, 
“and shake up that damned 
old coffee-mill of yours.”’ 

The tug moved forward 
under the bows, took the end 
of a four-inch wire hawser 
from the ship and shackled it 
to the eye in her own fourteen- 
inch, cable-laid, manilla spring. 
She was going to tow with 
sixty fathoms of the wire and 
thirty fathoms of the rope. 
She forged ahead and took the 
strain. The second anchor was 
weighed ; an hour and twenty 
minutes after her appointed 
time the great white ship moved 
off down the yellow, muddy 
river on the start of what 
would ultimately be a race 
against a falling tide. 


IV. 


‘“‘ Simmonds, the lascar that 
carried my case up the gang- 
way is still on board,’’ Captain 
Barrett said. 

‘“‘T know; he’s my leadsman.”’ 

“By Jove! I don’t know 
when our hand-lead line was 
measured last. I'll tell the 
second mate to get it stretched 
along the deck.’’ 

“No need,” the pilot an- 
swered, ‘‘ the leadsman carries 
his own. We work to inches, 
not fathoms.”’ 

An object of admiration to 
every sailor in the port, and to 
the landsmen in the rice-mills 


that lined its banks, the Casile- 
main swept past the moored 
tramp steamers, which had 
hoisted their ensigns to dip a 
farewell; and as soon as she 
was clear of the shipping the 
pilot ordered the yards to be 
braced sharp up on the port 
tack so as to ensure less resist- 
ance. There was no wind, 
though the sea-breeze might be 
expected to make shortly after 
they passed out of the river. 
In spite of the tug-master’s 


pessimism, the tug was towing’ 


well and the ship was making 
good speed in the teeth of the 
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flood-tide. A shallow crossing 
fifteen miles farther down was 
negotiated without much diffi- 
culty, it being nearly high water 
at that part of the river. The 
flood-tide eased and the speed 
over the ground increased ; 
the patches of scrub jungle 
along the banks were passing 
the bare paddy-fields and the 
little white pagodas and carved 
teakwood temples in the middle 
distance, more rapidly. Sim- 
monds was trying to read the 
water and thought that, on the 
whole, it was holding up well, 
though it is difficult to tell to 
a foot how the water grows 
or falls on a low, featureless, 
muddy bank. 

The Castlemain drew down 
towards the mouth of the 
river where stood the tide- 
gauge which would tell her 
pilot with a certain degree of 
exactitude what rise of water 
he might hope to find on the 
outer bar. Puffs of wind caused 
the cordage to rattle ; the sea- 
breeze was setting in long 
before its usual time, which 
was unfortunate; for it was 
right ahead and bound to hold 
the ship up in view of her 
loftiness and the wide spread of 
her spars. As soon as he could 
see the gauge, and long before 
he could hope to read it, 
Simmonds had the ship’s long 
telescope glued on it; but it 
was not till it was almost 
abeam that he could be sure of 
what it indicated. Even then 
the reading required a practised 
eye, because of the lapping of 
the little waves against it, but 
at last he made it out to be 
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showing a rise of exactly fifteen 
feet above low water, ordinary 
spring tides, which was zero. 
One thing he could tell with 
certainty : the tide had turned, 
the ebb was running past the 
gauge. From experience he 
knew that, taking into con- 
sideration the stage of the tide 
and the ship’s speed, he should 
get about one foot less of a 
rise on the shallowest part of 
the outer bar than the gauge 
was showing. He could not 
count on more than twenty- 
four feet in all; the ship was 
actually drawing an inch more 
than that—on a falling tide. 
Very coolly he calculated the 
ship’s chance of getting over 
the bar, and decided it was good. 
He had seen vessels ploughing 
through six inches of mud out 
there, though never one quite 
so flat-bottomed as the four- 
masted barque. On the other 
hand, a flat-bottomed vessel 
could be trusted to answer her 
helm when actually on the 
mud better than one with fine 
lines, and that was very im- 
portant. There was a risk, of 
course, there always was with 
a heavy draught vessel on the 
bar, but not an undue one. A 
moment of indecision was ended 
by a glance at the woe-begone 
countenance of Captain Barrett ; 
the pilot decided to go on. 

The vessel passed out of the 
river into a broad, wind-swept 
estuary of tossing brown water 
with pale yellow curling wave- 
crests. The navigable channel 
took a right-angled bend to 
starboard. A blast on the tug’s 
steam whistle drew the pilot’s 
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attention; her master was 
hailing him through a mega- 
phone. He hurried forward on 
to the forecastle-head. 

“ Castlemain, ahoy!”’ the 
tug-master was yelling. 

“Hullo!” the pilot shouted 
in reply. 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

“Go ahead as hard as you 
can; keep close in to the 
Western Buoys.”’ 

The tug-master disentangled 
the megaphone from his 
whiskers and brandished it 
with a gesture that said as 
plainly as words could, “ Your 
blood be on your own head,”’ 
then returned to his bridge. 
The outer bar was still four 
miles distant, but with the 
ebb current now pushing her 
along, the Castlemain was ap- 
proachingitrapidly. Simmonds 
ordered the leadsman into the 
chains. The lascar used a 
stout cod-line with a six-pound 
lead at the end of it, and he 
was an expert. Fully conscious 
of the admiration of the seamen 
who were hanging about, he 
stood on the rail outside the 
main -rigging, with a rope 
round his waist, and his body 
stretched well outboard, and 
swung the lead backwards and 
forwards, then twice over his 
head. He let go and gave out 
line. The lead plumped beauti- 
fully, close alongside and well 
forward; as the line came 
plumb up and down, the leads- 
man tapped the bottom with 
the lead and delivered the 
result in a wailing chant. 

“ Sdrie— char bahm!”’ he 
sang. 
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“* What’s that in English?” 
the captain asked. 

* Four and a half fathoms,” 

“Do you think she'll do it, 


pilot ? ” 
Simmonds’ shrugged shig 
shoulders. He was committed 


to the adventure now and 
could not turn back even if 
he wished to, but he was becom- 
ing rather perturbed. He had 
never got as little as twenty- 
seven feet just there ; the water 
must be falling faster than he 
had bargained for. Several 
casts of four and a half fathoms 
followed, then a note of anxiety 
showed in the leadsman’s report. 

“6 Char bahm ! ”’ 

*“* How much ? ” the captain 
demanded. 

“ Four fathoms ! ” 

“Good God! twenty-four 
feet ! we’re drawing more than 
that,”’ the captain burst out. 
“T don’t like it, pilot ; I don’t 
like it at all.” 

* You'll like it a damned 
sight less if she sticks, and the 
current scours the mud out 
from underneath her and she 
breaks her back,’ Simmonds 
replied curtly. 

“6 Could that happen ? ” 

“ Basily enough; there are 
several wrecks around here.” 

“Then why aren’t they 
buoyed ?”’ the captain asked 
indignantly. 

He was aghast; fiercely he 
stared across the water as if 
expecting to see a cluster of 
green wreck-buoys. 

“‘ Because they couldn’t find 
a@ trace of them after three or 
four days,” the pilot explained. 

“Hell! ’’ said Captain Barrett. 
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Gradually the Castlemain’s dreary expanse of uncovered 
speed slackened. There had mud that stretched shoreward 
peen no jar as her flat bottom for half a mile till it met a 
took the mud; she just mangrove fringe. Round the 
slithered on to it. She was edge of the mud-bank, two 
still moving through the water, cables away, the yellow tide 
though ; a blue water-hyacinth swirled and scoured. The black 
that had broken away from one buoys, marking the edge of 
of the inland creeks—which it the channel, were forced over 
had helped to carpet and ob- on their sides by the strong 
struct-—and was now being pressure of the rushing water, 
borne to sea on the tide, and screaming gulls fought for 
passed slowly aft. The tow- the prawns which the current 
rope, the bight of which had had churned up. It was ob- 
been dipping in the water, vious the ship had no way 
stretched horizontally between through the water, for another 
the ship and the tug, showing hyacinth lay relatively motion- 
the strain that was on it. less just abreast of the poop, 
There was now a stiff breeze a and a few yards away. She 
little abaft the port beam, and was still moving over the ground 
a short choppy sea had risen; on the breast of the five-knot 
to windward the dirty yellow, current, however; it was aid- 
silt-laden waves beat against ing the gallant efforts of the 
the solid breakwater of the tug, helping to force the great, 
hull; to leeward, where the helpless vessel seaward. The 
lead was steadily plumping, lead-line was trending aft at 
the water was oily in its the end of every cast. 
smoothness. ‘* Hath cum—char bahm !”’ 

“ Hath cum—char bahm ! ”’ Suddenly the ship shivered. 

The captain was quick to A loud, whanging noise drew 
note the change in the sounding. the pilot’s attention forward 

“Ts that better or worse?’’ in time for him to see the 
he asked. frayed end of the wire hawser 

“ Worse ; nineinches worse,” whirling wildly round the jib- 
the pilot replied calmly. boom end. The tug shot ahead 

Captain Barrett could not like a rocket and turned away 
bear to look down into the to port, with the thick cable- 
water any longer. Very white laid hawser hanging straight 
about the gills, he retreated down from her stern. 
amidships, sat on the cabin ‘“Tow-rope carried away, 
skylight and gazed out at the sir!” the carpenter yelled. 


Vv. 


The main-deck was full of and eagerly looking for orders ; 
men hurrying from forward the mate and second mate 
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were already on the poop. 
Captain Barrett leapt to his 
feet. 

“ Get every stitch of canvas 
on her, or she’s here for good,’’ 
Simmonds shouted. 

‘* All hands on deck! loose 
everything! Why the hell are 
you standing there like a pair 
of graven images?” the cap- 
tain roared to the two mates. 

' The officers turned and flew 
down the poop ladder. 

“Two or three hands to the 
jibs and stay-s’ls! Loose the 
courses first, then the lower 
top-s’ls, and don’t wait to haul 
anything taut! Lead along 
the top-s’l halliards to the 
donkey barrels! Cut the gas- 
kets if they won’t come adrift 
easily!” the captain bawled 
after them. 

“* Hath cum—char bahm ! ”? 

Men spread all over the ship ; 
some ran up the rigging, others 
up on the forecastle-head to 
set the jibs ; coils of rope were 
being flung off belaying-pins 
fore and aft. An apprentice 
came on the poop to cast off 
the gaskets from the spanker ; 
the captain himself let go the 
brails and called one of the men 
from the wheel; between the 
three of them they managed to 
get the sail set and the boom 
guyed over. Already the hanks 
of the fore-topmast stay-sail 
were tinkling up the stay, 
and the great courses were 
dropping down from the yards 
to be steadied by lazy tacks 
and sheets. Canvas was flap- 
ping wildly on the three for- 
ward masts, an accompaniment 
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to loud, eager, high-pitched 
working-cries. 

‘‘ Is there any hope, pilot?” 
the captain, breathless after 
his exertions, gasped. 

“Yes, if we can only keep 
her moving. If she stops, 
we're finished.”’ 

‘“ How much more of this 
shoal water ? ”’ 

‘“ Half a mile!” 

Captain Barrett dashed off 
the poop to give his powerful 
aid to the men sheeting home 
the mizzen lower top - sail. 
Every man on board was doing 
the work of two; the steward 
and cook were on deck, eagerly 
hauling on ropes. The barrels 
of the donkey-engine were re- 
volving madly ; the main upper 
top-sail was half-way up its 
mast. The great clouds of 
canvas grew; sail after sail 
was spread, and merrily they 
bellied out to the freshen- 
ing breeze, tugging lustily at 
head-ropes and sheets. They 
were badly wanted if the ship 
was to have a chance of winning 
out to deep water. The lead- 
line was still trending aft after 
every cast, but the mud was 
now retarding her so much 
that the current was actually 
gaining on her. Simmonds 
noticed that the water-hyacinth 
which had been abreast of the 
poop was away ahead of the 
leadsman ; it would take little 
now to bring the Castlemain 
up all standing. 

Her pilot was the coolest 
man on board. The break- 


ing of the hawser had ac- 
tually raised his spirits; he 
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considered that it lifted the 
responsibility off his shoulders. 
He had convinced himself be- 
yond any shadow of doubt 
that if it had not happened 
the vessel would have passed 
out to sea quite easily. He 
would probably lose a number 
of lucrative trips over it just 
when he hoped to make up 
for the months when he barely 
took enough money into the 
house to pay the servants ; 
and for a few ghastly seconds 
there dwelt with him a vision 
of the beautiful vessel he had 
under him being swallowed up 
in a quagmire of mud. All 
due to a rotten wire hawser, 
however; that, and nothing 
else! The captain returned to 
the poop, panting and per- 
spiring—his heart warm with 
successful effort in spite of his 
acute anxiety. He stared aloft, 
admiring the handiwork of his 
crew, aS well he might; in a 
space of time incredibly short 
the hands had spread some- 
thing like six thousand square 
yards of canvas. Never in his 
life had he known the sail piled 
on a ship so rapidly. As he 
surveyed the thirty-three sails, 
all full of wind and drawing 
strongly, a puzzled expression 
came over his face; to Sim- 
monds it seemed that he was 
completely bewildered. 

“ What’s the matter?” the 
pilot asked. 

“The ship! look at her!” 
Captain Barrett babbled. 
“She isn’t heeling over a 
degree.”’ 

For the first time since the 
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Castlemain approached the bar 
the pilot’s grim, set face re- 
laxed. 

‘How the devil could she 
heel over with both her bilges 
sunk nine inches in the mud ? ” 
he cried. 

He burst out laughing. So 
did Captain Barrett, though 
his laughter verged on the 
hysterical. As if attracted by 
their gaiety the hyacinth came 
floating aft; the powerful 
thrust of the wind on the sails 
had been transmitted to the 
hull which was moving through 
the water again as well as over 
the ground. Down on the 
main-deck men were still shout- 
ing and working—hauling tight 
sheets and halliards, checking 
in the great yards to the 
favouring breeze. Bubbles were 
floating aft; there was a dis- 
tinct trace of a reforming wake. 

“ Char bahm !”’ 

Simmonds had now time to 
look at the tug. She was out 
on the weather quarter, held 
stern to tide by the spring and 
at least fifty fathoms of wire 
which her crew was feverishly 
endeavouring to retrieve from 
the mud into which it was 
sinking. The Castlemain heeled 
over a few degrees and moved 
more freely. She was fast 
leaving the tug behind. 

*“¢ Sarie—char bahm ! ”’ 

‘¢ Andar do,” the pilot shouted 
to the leadsman. 

The lascar dropped from the 
rail to the main-deck and care- 
fully coiled up his lead-line. 
The ship went over with a 
jerk that brought the water 
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squirting up through her 
scupper-holes. Her forefoot 
raised a roaring bow-wave as 
she foamed seaward ; her wake 
stretched backward towards the 
bar. The saltness of the open 
sea was in the wind. The 
colour of the water changed 
from that of mud to a cloudy 
green streaked with yellow. 
The mud cleared from it en- 
tirely ; the waves to windward 
were now running up in ridges 
showing emerald green beneath 
their white, frothing crests. 
Captain Barrett felt to the 
full that exultancy which the 
sudden change from opaque to 
transparent water gives to the 
crew of a ship that has remained 
for weeks in a foul, muddy river. 
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The tug, which was to take 
Simmonds back to town, had 
recovered the hawser and wag 
coming on with a great white 
bone in her teeth. 

‘“¢-You’d better back the main- 
yards and give the tug a chance 
to catch us,’’ Simmonds said, 

“Does that mean we're 
clear ? ’’ the captain asked. 

“Tt does; you're outside 
the ten-fathom line.”’ 

Captain Barrett’s face worked 
with emotion, and tears came 
into his eyes. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank 
you, Simmonds,”’ he cried. “I 
never thought she would do 
it, and—and—though you 
can’t play bridge, by Gad! you 
can pilot a ship ! ” 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


Many who know the country 
of the Cotswolds will say that 
among the five-and-twenty odd 
villages that stud the winding 
banks of the Windrush there are 
better things to be found than 
anything which Lower Laden- 
ham can show them. The 
twenty or thirty stone cottages 
standing in any arrangement, or 
none, around the green with the 
five chestnut trees have their 
own beauty, it is true, but 
others just like them are as 
common as blackberries in all 
this countryside. The church 
is Norman in part, and set 
among trees upon a little hill, 
but its tower is squat and quite 
undistinguished ; no rich wool 
merchant of the Staple of 
Calais ever emptied his money- 
bags to send it soaring high to- 
wards heaven, or glorified the 
church with great perpendicular 
windows, as they did at Camp- 
den and at Burford. All the 
guide-books spare it six lines, 
and if it were not for the Bayn- 
ham tomb it would have to be 
content with less. As for the 
manor house, well, no doubt 
there are a dozen finer manor 
houses waiting to be admired 
by those who choose to go 
seeking for them within a 
radius of as many miles. 

No, the beauty of Lower 
Ladenham is not of a kind to 


induce large and cheerfully 
coloured motor-coaches to come 
and park themselves around 
the green while their occupants 
are taking photographs and 
eating cottage teas; even 
walkers and cyclists rarely 
divert their course for the sake 
of visiting it, and it sees very 
few more strange faces in 
August than it sees in Decem- 
ber. It must be confessed that 
this is one of the principal 
reasons why, in our eyes, the 
village appears to be among the 
loveliest in England. A second 
reason naturally is that Lower 
Ladenham happens to be our 
own Village. The last admission 
must not be taken to mean that 
we have, or have ever had, the 
remotest claim to the lordship 
of Lower Ladenham manor, or 
even that we live in the village. 
This latter, indeed, we hope at 
some distant time to do, when 
the slow action of the years 
shall have worn away the links 
which at present bind our 
comings and goings to those of 
the underground railway system. 
As yet, however, our airy claim 
to the possession of Lower 
Ladenham is no more, when 
this matter comes to be honestly 
examined, than the outcome of 
the characteristic arrogance of 
the week-ender. That is the 
worst of us week-enders; we 
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are so prone to talk about our 
village, overlooking the fact 
that we are only there on 
sufferance—or, if the village 
has generously allowed us to 
establish more intimate rela- 
tions with it, at least as mere 
drones in the hive. We arrive 
on Saturdays, our coming 
having been heralded by post- 
cards full of minutely written 
instructions for Mrs Wedge, and 
as soon as there are indications 
on Monday morning that Lower 
Ladenham is beginning another 
week’s hard work, behold, we 
have fled! Yet from the way 
in which we talk one might 
suppose that our ancestors had 
lorded it over these swelling 
acres from time immemorial. 
All the might of English law is 
behind us in our claim to 
a certain rather ramshackle 
cottage with a patch of 
grass and flowers behind it, 
bordering upon Farmer Smal- 
ley’s barns and pig-sty, but 
beyond these we might with as 
much reason lay claim to the 
ownership of the Forth Bridge 
or of Trafalgar Square. Yet 
we call that village ours, 
and sometimes we more than 
half believe it, for such is 
ever the way of the week- 
ender. 

The village bears us no grudge 
for this impertinence. After 
a due period of cautious 
reticence, which is proper to- 
wards all strangers, but most of 
all towards those who have a 
habit of coming and going, the 
village has abandoned its 
reserve and grown definitely 
friendly. This applies to the 


squire as well as to the post- 
mistress, and to the man who 
feeds Mr Smalley’s pigs as well 
as to the vicar; and so far ag 
I know we have not at present 
an ill-wisher in any rank of the 
still carefully regulated society 
that makes up the Lower 
Ladenham community. No- 
body is more friendly than Mr 
Dowdswell, the vicar, and since 
all that really matters in this 
story is his, not mine, I ought 
perhaps to have stopped writing 
about Lower Ladenham a page 
ago and introduced him at once, 

The vicar is something of a 
bibliophile, and a great reader 
besides ; the two things do not 
always go hand in hand. Until 
I got to know him so well that 
we had developed the habit 
of dropping in upon each other 
in the evenings, I never sus- 
pected him of being either. He 
is a big, high-coloured man 
with fair, wavy hair that is 
only a little grey. You might 
often meet him on his long 
walks across the wolds, cover- 
ing the ground with mighty 
strides and brandishing a thick, 
knotted stick. A stranger meet- 
ing him then, hatless and with- 
out any distinguishing mark of 
the parson about him, would 
certainly put him down as 4 
farmer or local squire. I must 
confess, for it is an essential 
touch to this slight portrait of 
him, that he is no more averse 
from fox-hunting than from any 
of the other sports of the 
countryside, and that he likes 
a glass of port in the evenings 
a good deal better than does 
the squire. In many respects 
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the vicar, who is probably 
about sixty, answers much more 
closely to the idea of the old- 
time country parson than do 
most village clergymen of this 
generation. The typical parson 
of earlier centuries, however, 
was rarely suspected of being 
widely read, and that, as I 
have already indicated, is a 
matter in which the vicar fails 
to be true to type. 

His books, like his port, 
must be well matured. He 
sits in his comfortable study 
surrounded by shelf upon shelf 
of books in sombre old bindings 
of leather and sheep and vellum. 
There he is, secure in the midst 
of a walled-in stronghold of 
folios, quartos, and octavos, and 
to get at him you must pass 
through the accumulated wis- 
dom and folly of some three 
thousand years. I much doubt 
whether if you took a census 
of the vicar’s books you would 
find more than one in half a 
dozen which was less than a 
century old. The room, so full 
of ancient volumes, has ac- 
quired something of that musty 
atmosphere which you find, for 
example, in the Selden End at 
the Bodleian, and which the 
true book-lover inhales as he 
would the air of Paradise. If 
the vicar were as ponderous as 
his folios the place would be 
somewhat oppressive to a lay- 
man like myself, but he wears 
his learning very lightly. He 
seems always to bring in with 
him large gusts of fresh air 
from the wolds, so that the 
mustiness of the room is chal- 
lenged anew every evening and 
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never achieves a complete 
mastery. In fact, the atmos- 
phere of ancient learning and 
worm-eaten calf makes itself 
just sufficiently obvious to the 
senses to be pleasing, and adds 
not a little to the comfort of 
winter evenings spent beside 
the vicar’s fireside. The fire 
is always of logs, and a red- 
shaded lamp (they have elec- 
tricity at the vicarage) gives 
enough light for cheeriness while 
it leaves the book-lined walls 
in a pleasantly suggestive 
obscurity. 

On a Saturday night at the 
beginning of December I was 
alone in this room with the 
vicar. Mary and young Annette 
Dowdswell, the only daughter 
and now the mistress of the 
vicarage, had gone together to 
a village concert in the school- 
room. I found the vicar put- 
ting the last touches to his 
sermon for the following morn- 
ing. If there had ever been an 
early phase in our acquaint- 
anceship when the vicar, on 
my arrival, would have felt 
obliged to put his work aside 
and to talk to me, that phase 
had definitely passed. Perhaps 
there never was such a time, for 
the vicar is not a man who cares 
to stand upon ceremony. If 
he happens to be occupied 
when you call, he never pre- 
tends not to be, and the result 
is that you feel far less unwel- 
come than if you suspected 
that your host had turned away 
from some absorbing occupa- 
tion as soon as your coming was 
announced. 

While the vicar sat occupied 

Z 
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with his manuscript, therefore, 
I strolled across to the book- 
shelves and began to glance 
casually at one and another of 
the books. The first that I 
came upon was an early edition 
of Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ and as I looked from 
that to other neighbouring 
books I found that the whole 
shelf was occupied by volumes 
of early seventeenth century 
sermons and theological dis- 
courses. The vicar’s library is 
carefully classified, and more 
than once I have come into 
the study to find him with 
books piled waist-high on the 
floor around him, happily oc- 
cupied in some rearrangement 
of his collection. I knew that 
almost nothing in the shape of 
a book came amiss to my 
friend, but this discovery of 
an entire shelf of three-hundred- 
year-old sermons rather sur- 
prised me, even in that place. 

I looked round and saw that 
the vicar had finished work. 
He had stretched out his feet, 
clothed in the familiar green 
carpet slippers, to the fender, 
and was occupied with his pipe 
and tobacco pouch. 

‘You can never have read 
this stuff,’’ I said. 

He waited until his pipe was 
properly alight, and then he 
looked towards me. 

“What do you mean—not 
read it? What have you got 
hold of ? ’ he asked. 

I looked at the title-page of 
the thick volume which hap- 
pened to be in my hands, and 
read out from it: ‘An Ex- 
plication of the Eighth Chapter 
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of the Epistle of Saint Paul to 
the Romans, wherein the sancti. 
fied sinner’s heaven upon earth 
is laid open, with explication 
of the comfort of it to as man 
as are so qualified.’ That is 
written by someone called 
Edward Elton,’’ I added, “ the 
date is 1623, and—good lord! 
—there are no less than eight 
hundred and ninety pages of 
it!” 

“Yes, the same year as the 
first folio of Shakespeare,’’ the 
vivar remarked, ignoring my 
accents of dismay. “ Elton 
may quite easily have preached 
to Shakespeare, for he had the 
living of St Mary Magdalen at 
Bermondsey, and that is not 
far, you know, from St Leon- 
ard’s, Shoreditch, the actors’ 
church. Who is to say that 
he never preached from that 
pulpit, with William Shake- 
speare in his congregation? But, 
on the other hand, who is to 
say that he did?’ the vicar 
added, with a chuckle. 

“Whether he did or not, it 
doesn’t alter the fact that he 
produced eight hundred and 
ninety pages, in small type, 
about a chapter which, if I 
remember rightly, fills rather 
less than one page of an 
ordinary Bible,’”’ I answered. 
‘¢ You will not tell me that you 
have plodded through the whole 
of this ? ”’ 


“Oh yes, I have read it,” 


the vicar said easily. ‘* You 
think those books are dull? 
Well, they have their dull 
patches, like most other books, 
but if you looked into them 
you certainly would not find 
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them generally dull. Leaving 
the theological aspect on one 
side, these old books contain 
a lot of humour—most, but 
not all, unconscious humour 
—and they shed a curious 
light on the times, which you 
don’t find elsewhere. I can 
tell you I have spent some jolly 
evenings here with the old 
Puritan preachers of King 
Jamie’s days.” 

The words brought to my 
mind the story of how Lockhart, 
writing to a clergyman in 
Wales in the early days of 
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‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ sug- 
gested that his friend might 
find materials for a humorous 
article for ‘Maga’ in the 
neglected folios of the ‘ Lives of 
the Saints.’ At that moment 
the vicar reminded me of Lock- 
hart’s Welsh parson “‘ searching 
for fun and frolic in the pages 
of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ ’’ 
and I told him so. 

The vicar did not smile. 
‘“* He would have found plenty 
of humour there if he had 
looked in the right places,” he 
remarked. 


II. 


“T suppose,” I said as I 
fitted the ancient volume back 
into its place on the tightly 
packed shelf, ‘I suppose that 
any book whatsoever can be 
interesting if only the reader 
has imagination enough to con- 
jure up the writer and the 
background as living things.’’ 

He caught atthe word. ‘ Ah, 
imagination !’’ he exclaimed. 
“That is the mind’s power to 
wander beyond itself, to stray 
into a world beyond the visible 
and tangible. We call it a 
great gift, as indeed it is, but 
it is a dangerous one, and it 
does not give peace of mind. 
These old Puritan parsons, for 
the most part, had none of it. 
They were not dreamers, but 
‘hot, fiery men,’ who went 
about their business of saving 
souls as practically and as 
energetically as digging their 


gardens. When they were 
warmed up to the work, nothing 
less than the trump of doom 
would have stopped them, you 
know. I daresay that in the 
heat of the hour—I will not 
say the moment, for they 
preached for half a day at a 
stretch—many of them said 
rather more than they meant.” 

It became evident that in 
stumbling upon the vicar’s col- 
lection of old sermons, I had 
inadvertently started a hare 
that Mr Dowdswell intended to 
pursue. He was out of his 
arm-chair now, pulling out one 
volume after another and flick- 
ing over their pages with the 
air of a man who knew his way 
about them quite intimately— 
as indeed he did, amazingly, 
with all his books. 

‘¢ Ah, here is the passage that 
describes them best,’ he said, 





1 Mrs Oliphant: ‘‘ William Blackwood and his Sons.” 
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and read aloud: “ ‘ Hot, fiery 
men, whetting their tongues in 
pulpits with curses and bitter 
words, preaching common in- 
vectives, as if they had war 
with one part of their hearers, 
holding their scute or buckler 
of predestination over the side 
they favour and pouring out 
plagues and curses, like storms 
in winter, on the other.’ 

“ Tom Bastard, the man who 
wrote that, was a country 
parson himself,’”’ the vicar con- 
tinued, ‘ but, unlike most of 
them, he had imagination. Too 
much of it. In fact he died of 
it, in Dorchester prison, nearly 
three hundred and twenty years 
ago. The hot, fiery men, with 
their mighty prejudices and 
none of that awkward streak of 
imagination, made a better job 
of life than he could. Oh yes, 
they did! Look at Taylor of 
Reading, or the famous John 
Dod, or, above all, look at 
that human firework, Robert 
Bolton ! ” 

The vicar was silent for a 
minute or two, and as he stood 
with his long legs apart, turning 
over the pages of the vellum- 
bound book in his hands with a 
sort of leisurely assurance, it 
struck me that he strode about 
in these old tomes in just the 
same way as I had often seen 
him striding about the wolds. 
There was the same easy 
familiarity, the same zest, in 
both. 

He went back to his chair, 
carrying the book with him, 
and took up again his former 
attitude with legs stretched 
out to the fender. ‘ Yes, it’s 


curious to contrast these two 
village parsons of Shakespeare's 
time,’’ he went on, in his deep 
and rather slow voice. “ Noy, 
Bolton was a fellow with g 
terrific power of invective, 
Upon my word, I almost wish 
I could thunder and lighten ag 
he did! The man was not 
afflicted with what nowadays 
we call a sense of decorum, and 
he just let his tongue run when 
he felt strongly about some- 
thing—as he did about stage- 
plays, and Guy Fawkes, and 
profanity, and hypocrites, and 
money-lenders, and a hundred 
and one other things, but, 
above all, about the Papists. 
There would have been no 
chance for anyone in the con- 
gregation to take ten minutes’ 
snooze, as they do in Lower 
Ladenham, when Parson Bolton 
was shouting imprecations and 
waving his clenched fists in the 
air, and banging the pulpit. It 
didn’t matter whether he was 
in his own village church at 
Broughton, or at the near-by 
town of Kettering, or preaching 
to a university audience at 
Oxford, or to a London crowd 
at St Paul’s Cross; it was 
always the same firework dis- 
play. He raged at the players, 
he raged at the Papists; he 
furiously denounced his fellow- 
men for overeating and over- 
sleeping. He was, par eacel- 
lence, what Shakespeare would 
have called a ‘ temporary 
meddler.’ ”’ 

The vicar’s fingers ran over 
the pages while he talked. His 
pipe had gone out, but he laid 
it on the mantelshelf as if he 
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had lost all further interest in 
it; he was enjoying himself. 

“Tt was ‘those breathing 
devils, the Gunpowder Papists,’ 
for whom Bolton reserved his 
fiercest denunciations,’’ he said. 
“ His attitude towards the rest 
of mankind was almost gentle 
by comparison. For instance, 
there were the Anabaptists. 
He merely said of them that 
‘the frantic Bedlam Anabap- 
tists are fitter to be out of the 
number of men, and driven out 
of the border of human nature, 
than to be disputed with.’ 
And T’ll read you just another 
of Master Bolton’s little re- 
bukes,”” he added, chuckling 
over his book. ‘ He thought 
that the conversation of the 
gay world of society at its 
banquets left a great deal to 
be desired, or, in the words 
that he himself selected, they 
were apt ‘to belch out most 
prodigious dunghill villainous 
lies hammered by the very 
foulest fiend in the darkest 
nook of hell.’ ”’ 

“Pretty ferocious language, 
even for that age, wasn’t it ? ”’ 
I asked. ‘If you indulged in 
that sort of language, vicar, in 
the pulpit or out of it, you 
would be thought a highly im- 
proper person for the cure of 
souls. A very little more, and 
you might have the police on 
your track for swearing.”’ 

“Ah, we are too smooth- 
tongued for it now,’ he agreed, 
“but to Bolton it was not 
swearing. Good heaven, he 
would have rocketed up to the 
skies in his indignation if you 
had accused him of swearing ! 
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He detested profanity——” 
There was another brief silence, 
while the vicar turned back a 
few pages of the book on his 
knees. ‘One of the things he 
said about it was that ‘if it 
were possible that the breath 
of the swearer should reach unto 
the heavens, it would even 
stain the glory of the stars.’ 
What do you think of that for 
a purple passage, eh ? ”’ 

I nodded ; there was no need 
to do more, for the vicar was 
thoroughly warmed up to his 
subject now, and _ scarcely 
paused for answers. He had 
heaved himself out of his chair 
and was again running his 
fingers eagerly along the row of 
books. 

‘* Bolton died full of honour 
in his sixtieth year,” he re- 
marked, “‘ respected and praised 
as one of the great preachers of 
his generation. I daresay he 
deserved it all. It is said 
that the people of his little 
Northamptonshire village wept 
floods of tears over his grave. 
Perhaps they had enjoyed being 
thundered into heaven.” 

As I said earlier, the vicar is 
not a man who cares greatly 
about the mere formalities of 
friendship, and when he now 
returned to the fireside and 
became suddenly immersed in 
the book he had just taken from 
the shelves I felt no surprise. 
I had seen this happen often 
before and, at first, it had 
rather disconcerted me, because 
the vicar’s withdrawal was so 
abrupt and so complete. He 
might, I knew, remain lost in 
the book for five minutes, ten 
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minutes, an hour. I walked 
over to the window and, holding 
the heavy curtain aside, looked 
out at the night. When I had 
come across to the vicarage 
there had been thin patches 
of fog hanging about. Now 
the fog was dense. The village, 
lying in the valley as it does, 
gets a good deal of this kind 
of thing in the early winter 
months, but I had rarely seen 
so thick a fog as there was that 
night. It was useless to go out 
for a stroll, as I had thought 
of doing, and since I was con- 
demned to stay I felt justified 
in making some effort to recall 
my friend’s attention. 

‘¢ And what about the other 
parson you spoke of ? ” I asked, 
slightly raising my voice. 

He looked up _ vaguely. 
‘Eh? Oh, poor Tom Bastard ! 
Well, I told you how it was 
with him; he happened to 
have imagination, and that is 
not always a blessing, you see. 
He could not be so sure that 
he was always right and all 
the others wrong, and so, of 
course, he could not thunder 
and lighten in the pulpit. In- 
stead of shouting damnation 
to the gunpowder plotters, he 
talked about the music of 
the spheres. He was more 
interested in science than in 
swearing, and he was some- 
thing of a poet, although not 
a@ very good one. He loved his 
books so much that even though 
he spent his last days in prison 
for debt he left behind him over 
a hundred and thirty books 
in a chest, worth nearly half 
of all he possessed. But his 
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imagination was too much for 
him ; he died insane.” 

“That is the second time 
you have said that he went mad 
because he was imaginative, 
vicar,’”’ I said. ‘‘ You cannot 
possibly have any evidence for 
that.”’ 

For a minute he pondered 
what I had said. ‘ Why, no, 
no—no evidence,” he agreed, 
“The case does not admit of 
evidence, but I think I am 
right. Tom was vicar down at 
Bere Regis, in what has now 
come to be called the Hardy 
country. Have you ever been 
to that village ? ”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘“‘ There is a painted wooden 
roof there, which is a re- 
markable thing of its kind,” 
he went on. ‘“ A great painted 
face looks down from the middle 
of it, and the local story is 
that it is the face of Cardinal 
Morton, who was born in the 
village and who gave the church 
roof. However that may be, 
it is a horrid visage, and it was 
the necessity of living and 
preaching continually under the 
cold stare of that huge, hideous 
thing which drove poor Tom 
Bastard out of his wits at the 
last.”’ 

I was disappointed, for this 
was the merest guesswork, and 
seemed quite preposterous at 
that. I did not reply, but my 
friend must have read my 
opinion in my face, for he 
answered what I had not said— 

“Tf you knew what I know, 
you would not doubt that such 
a thing could happen,” he 
remarked, in a quieter voice 
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than before. ‘“ Why, I wonder, 
did they ever put these things 
into the churches? To take 
one example in this district, 
which you will often have seen 
for yourself, there are those 
curious devil- masks painted 
along the rafters of the church 
roof at Buckland. My own 
theory has always been that 
these atrocious faces are the 
work of sceptics who, for some 
reason that we can no longer 
fathom, were allowed in an 
age of rigid orthodoxy to find 
expression for their hostility to 
the church in creating these 
things. Of course, I know that 
another explanation is more 
usually given.” 

‘There has never been any- 
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thing heretical about the Devil. 
If the lake of brimstone was 
recognised as an appropriate 
subject for frescoes and church 
windows, why not the Buckland 
devil-masks ? ”’ I suggested. 

‘¢ Perhaps I am prejudiced, 
but I can’t help believing that, 
to an imaginative man, there 
is something demoralising in 
close contact with things like 
the Buckland masks and the 
great face at Bere, which is 
certainly not the case with 
medieval portrayals of hell and 
its devils. In any case, if I 
tell you the tale I mentioned 
just now I believe you'll at 
least admit that imagination 
can be a very dangerous quality 
to possess,’’ the vicar answered. 


Iii. 


The stage seemed set on that 
winter night for the telling of 
an old-fashioned ghost story 
in the best Victorian tradition 
(that heyday of spectral lore), 
but it was not a ghost story 
that the vicar told me. He 
never, while he talked, made 
me feel that there was here 
some supernatural influence at 
work, or tried to arouse in 
me any of that feeling of dumb 
helplessness in face of the 
unknown which uncanny tales 
are intended to create in their 
hearers. On the contrary, he 
was obviously quite sincere in 
his treatment of his story as 
@ queer case of a man’s imagina- 
tion reaching out to play about 
an external object and then, as 
it were, recoiling upon itself. 


That was his view of the case, 
and I think there is no doubt 
that he was right. 

The vicar began with half 
an apology for the fact that 
what he had to tell me had 
happened a long time ago. 
Knowing him as I did, I had 
been prepared for that, and I 
was only surprised that it was 
not a much longer time ago 
than it proved to be; the date 
he mentioned was, I think, 
1845. 

The Reverend Richard Raxall 
(Mr Dowdswell said) was just 
under thirty, and still a 
bachelor, when he was ap- 
pointed to his first living. It 
was a small village in the 
north of Yorkshire, situate 
between the sea and the moors. 
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Although Dick Raxall was him- 
self a southerner, he settled 
down happily at once among 
the friendly people of the north 
of England, and within a few 
months there was hardly a 
home in the parish, from the 
hall to the blacksmith’s, where 
he could not be sure of a cordial 
welcome at any hour of the 
day. He was proud, too, of 
his church, which was a fine 
old fourteenth-century building 
that had luckily escaped so far 
the effects of the widespread 
zeal for church restoration. It 
contained a couple of un- 
usually well preserved recum- 
bent effigies, several brasses, 
and quite a considerable amount 
of early stained glass. Near it 
stood the vicarage, a fairly 
modern house with no preten- 
sions to beauty, and far too 
large for a single man. The 
vicar closed it, and took rooms 
in the village. 

The parish included a con- 
siderable number of outlying 
farms, some of them situated 
high up on the moors, and in 
order to make the acquaintance 
of all his parishioners Raxall 
was obliged to spend long days 
tramping the countryside. As 
it was springtime he enjoyed 
that well enough, but it left 
him little time for other occupa- 
tions. Although he spent a 
leisure hour whenever he could 
find one in exploring every 
detail of the ancient church, 
it was some time before he had 
been able to study everything 
that it contained. “For instance, 
although he had made a cursory 
examination of the carved heads 


on the pillars, it was some weeks 
after his arrival before he found 
time to study them closely, 
When at last he did so, he spent 
the greater part of an hour 
scrutinising them; for while 
they fell far short of the per. 
fection to which such Carvings 
were brought in the following 
century, they were of con- 
siderable interest. As usual, 
these heads showed many types 
of face, angelic, human, and 
diabolical, but the one before 
which Raxall lingered longest 
was that which projected from 
the top of the first pillar on 
the left of the aisle and directly 
faced the pulpit. The face 
fascinated him from the begin- 
ning; it was repulsive and 
yet, paradoxically, there was 
something about it that was 
compelling. Raxall wondered 
whether the face was human. 
Many of these stone physiog- 
nomies seemed undoubtedly to 
be the likenesses of men who 
had once lived, but he could 
not be sure about this one. 
Plainly the sculptor had not 
intended to portray a devil; 
the visage neither scowled nor 
grinned nor leered. At the 
same time there was something 
about it which seemed not 
wholly human, although for a 
long time Raxall could not 
decide exactly what it was. It 
was not until he had stared at 
the face intently for several 
minutes that he perceived that 
the ears were slightly pointed. 
A kind of night-cap crowned 
the head, and the face was 
puffy, malicious, and smiling. 
It was a wicked face, and its 
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inscrutable smile made the vicar 
feel suddenly ill at ease; he 
felt as if the face had looked 
right through him, and was 
amused and contemptuous at 
what it had seen there. He 
turned away from it with some 
considerable effort, and once or 
twice he caught himself glancing 
pack at it before he had passed 
on into the chancel, out of 
sight of it. 

The impression which this 
face had made upon him was 
so strong and persistent that 
when he next went into the 
church the vicar averted his 
eyes each time he passed the 
pillar, and he left the building 
without having once glanced 
at the sculptured head. When, 
later on, he came to think over 
the whole experience, he arrived 
at the conclusion that in avoid- 
ing the sculpture he had made 
a disastrous mistake. Although 
he did not realise it at the 
time, and merely obeyed the 
instinct to escape from some- 
thing unpleasant, he felt after- 
wards that his action in 
avoiding the face was a con- 
fession of fear which left him 
weaker against the forces of his 
own imagination. 

This idea first occurred 
vaguely to him on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning when he 
entered the pulpit and realised 
that the stone visage was 
exactly opposite to him, staring 
him full in the face. For the 
first time in his life he found 
it difficult to concentrate on 
his sermon while he preached. 
Every now and again his eyes 
met those of the sculptured 
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face with its contemptuous 
smile, and he found it necessary 
to make a conscious effort to 
turn away and look at his 
congregation. Of course he got 
through all right, and it would 
have taken something much 
more startling than the vicar’s 
occasional repetitions and 
fumbling with his words to 
awaken his congregation to the 
fact that anything was amiss. 
Raxall himself, however, went 
back to his lodgings with a 
somewhat disturbed mind ; for 
he had a feeling that it was 
not going to get any easier to 
preach Sunday after Sunday 
while the face opposite smiled 
its contemptuous and _ un- 
pleasantly intimate smile. He 
found on the succeeding Sun- 
days that this misgiving had 
been only too well grounded ; 
for, although he had begun to 
devote more time to his sermons 
during the week, it became 
ever more difficult to con- 
centrate upon them when he 
had once entered the pulpit. 
Preposterous as it was—and as 
Raxall realised it was—he was 
seldom able now to forget that 
the stone face was smiling into 
his eyes or to conquer his 
feeling of discomfort. The 
idea was growing upon him 
that, unless he could hit on 
some way of regaining his 
composure, the face would one 
day smile him quite out of 
countenance, would smile him 
into an embarrassed full stop 
in the midst of his sermon. 
Much of his trouble was due 
to the fact that his conscience 
had been made uneasy. If, 
Z2 
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for instance, the carven face 
had been not in the church 
but in the village schoolroom, 
where Raxall occasionally gave 
lectures to his parishioners on 
subjects such as Wordsworth 
or A Visit to Paris, the thing’s 
sardonic smile would not per- 
haps have distressed him much. 
It was because he felt, in the 
pulpit, that the greatness of 
his theme should have made 
him impervious to the face’s 
smiling suggestiveness that he 
was so powerfully discomforted. 

If Raxall had been of such 
stuff as the early Puritan 
divines were made of, the face 
could never have bothered him. 
Robert Bolton and his kind, 
if for an instant they had felt 
the unpleasant influence of that 
smile, would have relieved their 
feelings by launching into a 
tremendous diatribe against all 
the powers of hell, and would 
probably have ended with a 
lurid condemnation of church 
carvings and decoration, as 
things abominable and papis- 
tical. After that, no mere 
face on a pillar could have 
troubled them any more. 
Raxall had no such convenient 
safety-valve. He struggled on, 
with a secret conviction that 
the disintegrating effect of that 
smiling face was increasing upon 
him. He had begun to see it 
now when he was not in the 
church, and on two successive 
nights he had dreamed of it. 
His guarded questions to the 
parish clerk, when the two of 
them found themselves alone 
in the church, merely produced 
the answers that he might have 
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expected. Nothing at all was 
known locally about any of 
the heads on the capitals, there 
were no traditions whatever 
concerning them, and the un- 
pleasant face on the pillar 
opposite the pulpit had never 
attracted any special notice or 
comment. Raxall saw that 
there was nothing to be done 
so far as the carving itself 
was concerned. It had now 
gained such a hold upon his 
imagination that, had _ it 
appeared in a fresco or in 
stained glass, he would have 
had the wall or window covered 
over, but there was no way 
by which a carved head on a 
capital could be removed from 
sight. 

“Tha’s not ate tha dinner, 
Mister Rax’ll,” said Margaret, 
the girl who brought him his 
meals, on a Sunday towards 
the end of June. She stood 
looking at his almost untouched 
plate with an expression of 
acute distress, and clearly did 
not mean to leave the room 
until he had offered her some 
explanation of this odd 
behaviour. 

Raxall was sitting in 4 
stooping position beside the 
fireless grate, which had been 
stuffed with fir-cones to lessen 
its effect of empty desolation. 
A book was lying on his knees, 
but it was upside down. He 
looked up rather vacantly when 
the girl spoke to him, and he 
shook his head. He had become 
thinner, paler, in the last weeks, 
and although Margaret was not 
naturally observant of such 
things his wan appearance 
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struck her suddenly now. At 
that time it was still possible 
for simple, uneducated folk in 
remote places to believe in 
the superstitions of earlier ages, 
and Margaret was both simple- 
minded and completely un- 
educated. When, therefore, it 
came into her mind that the 
yicar looked as if someone had 
get the evil eye upon him, 
she considered the possibility 
gravely, and she did not dismiss 
it~, Actually, Raxall had passed 
through a miserable and dis- 
turbing morning. On the pre- 
vious night he had suffered 
agonies during a nightmare in 
which the face on the pillar 
had taken his place in the 
pulpit and was preaching to 
his people such a sermon as 
might have been appropriate to 
a witches’ sabbath, while he 
himself was forced to sit mute 


in the front pew. The feeling 
of profound relief when he had 
awakened to find that it was 
a dream had passed almost at 
once, leaving him dejected and 


nervous. Although he had 
given much care to the pre- 
paring of his sermon, he was 
really in no state of mind for 
preaching it, and he made his 
way towards the church in a 
mood of gloomy anxiety. The 
blue of the unclouded sky 
melted into a border of still 
deeper blue where the North 
Sea was just visible beyond 
the hayfields, and on his left 
the moors were a dim haze of 
half-tones. When he reached 
the church, beams of sunlight 
Were streaming in through the 
southern windows, and a shaft 
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fell across the face on the 
capital, making it seem more 
alive, and its smile more full 
of meaning than before. 
Through the service Raxall 
struggled constantly to avoid 
looking at it, but whenever his 
eyes were drawn to it his thread 
of thought was broken and his 
voice faltered and grew low. 
The sermon that had pleased 
him so well when he had 
scanned it over in his sitting- 
room sounded weak and apolo- 
getic, and he was conscious 
that his congregation shuffled, 
coughed, and fell asleep. 

‘‘T am not hungry, Margaret, 
You may take the plate away,” 
he. said, when he realised that 
she had spoken. 

She picked up the plate 
reluctantly, but still she 
hovered in the room, looking 
at him with concern. He 
became suddenly aware that 
the girl was sympathetic, that 
she thought he was ill and was 
hanging about in the hope that 
she might be able to help him 
in some way. Could she help 
him? He knew that he wanted 
to tell someone of his trouble, 
and that there was no one else 
whom he could bring himself 
to tell. He felt sure that 
Margaret, at least, would listen 
to his confession sympatheti- 
cally and that she would not 
laugh or despise him because 
he had allowed himself to 
become the victim of a stupid 
fancy. Before he quite realised 
what he was about he found 
himself telling her of the face 
on the capital and its horrible 
smile, about his dreams and his 
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falterings, and his vague but 
keen anxieties for the future. 
She stood by the table listening 
gravely to all he told her, 
never offering to sit down 
although, half-way through his 
tale, he nodded her towards a 
chair. She shook her head, and 
her face never for a moment 
lost its look of round-eyed 
amazement. 

He reached the end with a 
distinct sense of relief at having 
confessed to another human 
being how the face haunted him. 
He hardly expected Margaret 
to say anything, but when she 
had pondered a minute she 
told him— 

“* Ah’ve heard of folks being 
overlooked by livin’ bodies, 
but never by a_ stone 
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fa-ace church, Mister 
Rax’ll.” 


“ Overlooked ?” He had to 
search for the significance of 
the unfamiliar word, and when 
he realised it he uttered 
little deprecating laugh. 

“Oh no, Margaret, there's 
nothing in that old fable! 
There is no such thing ag the 
evil eye, and there never was, 
No, it is my own imagination 
that has got on the top of me, 
and I think it has done me 
good to confess it to you.” 

Margaret did not approve of 
his scepticism, but she did not 
try to argue the point. 

‘“¢ Tha’d do well to look hard 
at somethin’ else when tha 
preaches, Mister Rax’ll, sir,” 
she said sagely. 


in t’ 


IV. 


In the following weeks the 
conviction grew upon Raxall 
that his obsession was drawing 
him on rapidly towards some 
kind of climax. The peak of 
summer was already past, the 
hay was carried from the fields, 
and the corn on the hillsides 
was turning from golden-brown 
to white, but the changing 
season had brought the young 
vicar no peace of mind. In his 
imagination the stone head in 
the village church now loomed 
as gigantic as Friar Bacon’s 
great Head of Brass, and the 
words spoken by the friar’s 
brazen head seemed to him to 
be as apt for the other also: 
“Time is; time was; time 
is passed.” 


The smile of the stone visage, 


he felt, was pagan, and 
triumphantly pagan. It had 
come to represent for him 
something which had defied 
the ages; it was something 
which had frustrated the work 
of the long line of priests who 
had gone before him in this 
place, it would frustrate his 
own work, and it would still be 
smiling its smile of quiet malice 
long after he was gone. He siill 
went for his long tramps across 
the moors and paid visits at 
the outlying farms, where at 
this busy season of the year he 
never found anyone at home 
but the women and a cluster of 
shy, ill-dressed children. If he 
wanted to see the men he must 
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fnd his way across the fields 
to them, but he rarely did that 
pecause he knew that they did 
not want him in the harvest 
fields, even when he chanced to 
arrive a8 they were drinking 
their mid-day beer and munch- 
ing bread and cheese beside the 
hedge. Even at the farm- 
houses he found less pleasure 
in his visits than he had done 
at the first. Perhaps it was 
because the women had their 
hands overfull of work at 
harvest-time, or perhaps be- 
cause of late he had grown so 
pale-faced and nervous of 
manner, but it seemed to him 
that the farmers’ wives were 
not so warm in their welcome, 
and their children more hesi- 
tant in coming forward to 
make friends than they had 
been formerly. He took to 


loitering more on his walks, 


sitting beside the little blue 
pools that were almost hidden 
in the heather on the moors, 
or lingering by the streams in 
the dales. On Sundays when 
he looked down upon his 
people from the pulpit, he 
thought how all their faces 
looked heavy and stolid and 
unmoved ; he had no influence 
upon them. Then, against his 
will, his glance would be drawn 
back to the smiling face of 
stone, as if the face would 
remind him that the old pagan 
ways it stood for were stronger 
than the church and he. 
Nevertheless, there was a 
face in the church which was 
neither heavy nor unmoved. It 
belonged to a young woman 
whom he did not remember 
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ever having seen before, but 
the fact that it was the face 
of a woman, and not of an old 
man or a boy, had not really 
very much to do with its 
immediate effect on Raxall. 
Any human face that had 
looked up at him from a pew 
with such an expression of 
happiness and confidence of 
spirit would have wrought in 
him at that time the same 
result. He did not wonder 
who or what she was—it was 
not until afterwards that he 
sought to know that—but he 
fixed his gaze on that uplifted 
face, which was both so eager 
and so serene, and it seemed 
to him that he saw in it 
everything which the stone face 
that haunted him had derided 
and denied. His voice became 
firmer and clearer, and when 
he looked towards the pillar 
there was a challenge in his 
eyes. 

‘¢ Tha’d do well to look hard 
at somethin’ else when tha 
preaches.’”’ He had taken little 
notice of Margaret’s piece of 
naive advice when she had 
offered it, but it had not 
altogether passed out of his 
mind. On the next few Sun- 
days, when he turned often 
towards the face which was 
unconsciously giving him back 
strength and confidence, he 
realised that he was doing what 
Margaret had told him. While 
his eyes were upon the living 
face, the stone one seemed to 
lose its power over him. 

He asked no questions about 
her in the village, and made 
no effort to find out who she 
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was or where she lived. Indeed, 
there was nothing which he 
wanted less than to meet her 
or to know any of the facts of 
her everyday life. He did not 
believe that he could learn 
anything which would belie the 
serenity of that face, but he 
was not yet willing to take the 
risk. Even to bring her down 
to the level of ordinary 
humanity and to meet her on a 
commonplace footing might, he 
felt, destroy his new hope and 
bring him back to his former 
pitiful state. Meanwhile, Mar- 
garet found that he was again 
eating his meals, and that there 
was once more some colour in 
his face. 

On a Saturday evening when 
the women of the village had 
been decorating the aisles and 
windows for the harvest 
festival, Raxall went into the 
church alone. It was half- 
filled with the shadows of night, 
which made a dark mystery of 
every recess and so nearly 
blotted out the lettering of the 
tombstones that they were no 
more to be deciphered than 
inscriptions in dead and for- 
gotten tongues. However, the 
heavy pillars and their carved 
capitals as yet stood out white 
in the fading light, and Raxall, 
emboldened by the new con- 
fidence which had come to him 
in the last weeks, walked to 
the pillar nearest the pulpit 
and gazed calmly at the smiling 
face beneath its night-cap. Al- 
most at once there came upon 
him the feeling that he had 
been too bold. That inhuman, 
exulting smile had not lost its 


power to make him shiver anq 
to cast him into the depths of 
dejection. The half-light was 
tricky, and it seemed to him ag 
he stood there that the mouth 
was stretching wider and wide 
in a smile which engulfed half 
the face, while the half-shuyt 
eyes glowed in their stone 
sockets. Never before had it 
cost him so great an effort to 
turn his back on the thing 
and walk away, but even when 
he had done it he continued to 
see the face as he went with 
stooping shoulders and quick, 
agitated steps towards the door, 

He slept little that night, and 
when he did sleep he dreamed 
horribly. The long-delayed rain 
was falling heavily in the mom- 
ing, but Raxall was too dejected 
to notice it as he made his way 
up the village street towards 
the church. He felt ill, and 
had no confidence in his power 
to get through the service; he 
only knew as surely as if the 
stone face had told him s0 
that the unknown woman would 
not be in the church and that 
the malign influence he had 
fought against was about to 
triumph, in the embodiment of 
the grotesque figure of medieval 
paganism. People who saw his 
stooping form pass _ their 
windows shook their heads and 
pursed their lips, wondering 
afresh what had happened to 
the cheery young vicar who 
had arrived among them only 
a few months ago. 

In the church that morning 
the villagers sang the harvest 
hymns to the accompaniment 
of the loud pattering of rain 
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on the windows. The farmers 
knew that the break-up of the 
long spell of dry weather had 
peen deferred just long enough 
for them. If the rain had come 
a week earlier they might never 
have got the corn in dry at all. 
They therefore sang the thanks- 
giving hymns with more than 
their usual fervour, caring 
nothing that the church looked 
dim and grey and that no 
entering sunlight gleamed on 
the rich colours of the fruit and 
sheaves of corn. 

Yet it was not the weather 
that was talked about after- 
wards by those who had been 
at church that morning. It 
was the behaviour of the vicar. 
He had gone through the service 
pale-faced and speaking in a 
voice so low and hesitating that 
the village people were no 
longer in any doubt that he was 
il. This impression became 
stronger when he went up into 
the pulpit and when the eyes of 
all the congregation turned 
towards him as he began his 
sermon. At first he stared 
hard towards the corner of 
Farmer Wharton’s pew where 
the farmer’s niece, Anne, 
ordinarily sat, but this morning 
the corner was empty; it 
seemed that Anne was one of 
those whom the heavy rain had 
kept indoors. The vicar did 
not look in that direction again, 
but kept turning hither and 
thither and speaking in a low, 
jerky voice, while his fingers 
tapped nervously on the pulpit 
rail. His white face worked 
spasmodically and only those 
nearest to him could hear 
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his words, but even to them 
they sounded incoherent. Then, 
half-way through the sermon, 
there happened the odd little 
incident which all in the 
church noticed and discussed 
afterwards amongst themselves. 
For some minutes the vicar 
had been speaking with bowed 
head, which had had the effect 
of reducing his words to a mere 
mumble; but presently he 
jerked up his chin and gazed 
intently at the top of the nearest 
pillar. He ceased to speak, and 
several of the congregation who 
had sunk into a doze sat up 
sharply and stared. For a 
second there was a general 
impression that he had been 
taken ill, but the vicar did not 
collapse. He had become alert, 
and to judge from the way in 
which he shook his head again 
and again, and seemed to be 
listening, it might have been 
thought that someone unseen 
was speaking to him from the 
region of the top of the pillar. 
All at once he waved his 
clenched fists before him and, 
without lowering his eyes, burst 
into a confused torrent of 
words. The hearers, talking 
the matter over later, could 
never agree about what they 
had heard him say, but they 
were sure that the outburst 
had no connection with any- 
thing he had been saying before. 
Several of them were agreed 
that they had caught the words, 
‘‘Them that laugh now,’ and 
concluded thereupon that the 
whole of what he had said had 
been taken from Scripture. 

In the midst of it all, Anne 
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Wharton slipped quietly into 
the corner of her pew. Not 
having heard what had gone 
before, she assumed that the 
vicar was in the middle of a 
stirring passage of his sermon, 
and therefore she did not share 
the surprise that was felt by 
the rest of the assembly. The 
face under the grey bonnet was 
calm, serene, and happy. The 
villagers, uneasy about what 
was happening to the vicar, 
scarcely observed her entrance, 
but Raxall noticed her and 
paused in the middle of his 
outburst. 

Slowly the startled men and 
women in the pews became 
aware that, whatever it was 
that had happened to their 
vicar, the thing was over. Just 
one or two among them, whose 
minds were apt to work a little 
differently from their neigh- 
bours’, got a curious impression 


that they had been watching a 
man swaying on the edge of a 
precipice, and suddenly pulled 


back to safety; as, however, 
they were without exception 
sensible people they realised 
that this was no more than a 


V. 


Mr Dowdswell stopped speak- 
ing and went towards the 
window. Returning, he kicked 
off the green carpet slippers 
’ and reached for his boots. 

“ And is that all? ” I asked 
him. 

“ That’s all,’’ he said quietly. 
“You’re disappointed? You 
were looking for something 
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foolish fancy and spoke little 
of it to others when they left 
the church. What everybody 
saw was that Raxall abruptly 
dropped his clenched hands to 
his sides and then gave a 
heavy sigh. For a moment 
there was silence in the church, 
Then the vicar began to speak 
again, in the same low tone ag 
before the interruption, taking 
up his sermon at the point 
where he had broken off, 
Everyone agreed afterwards 
that towards the end his voice 
became firmer and more clear, 
and that the dark cloud passed 
gradually away from his face. 
Before he finished speaking, if 
there had been any who had 
glanced towards Anne Wharton 
and from her to the man in 
the pulpit, they might not 
unreasonably have thought that 
her own expression of contented 
serenity was reflected in Raxall’s 
face. As for Anne Wharton 
herself, she was no more con- 
scious of these things than she 
was conscious of the motive 
which had impelled her to 
change her mind so late that 
morning about going to church. 


more —h’m—more dramatic, 
eh? Well, if there had been 
any other ending, I’m afraid 
it might have been a good 
deal like poor Tom Bastard’s. 
Moreover, I should probably 
not have been sitting here 
telling you about it, because 
Richard Raxall was my mother’s 
father. It was his wife—my 
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dmother — who told me 
what I’ve just told you, when 
she was an old woman. She 
was more religious in the truest 
sense than any woman I have 
ever known, and she was blessed 
with a supremely happy dis- 
position. She must have had 
a great influence on my grand- 
father, who was temperamen- 
tally nervous and highly strung. 
In any case, I never heard 
that he was seriously troubled 
again by that dark imagination 
he suffered from. Well, I told 
you at the beginning I could 
not prove my theory of what 
happened in that little West 
Country parish three centuries 
ago, but surely you will admit, 
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now, that it may not be far 
from the truth ? ”’ 

There, however, he was 
asking too much of me, and 
I shook my head. ‘“ I haven’t 
changed my opinion,’’ I said. 
“It is pure imagination.” 

He looked disappointed for 
an instant, and then he laughed. 
“‘ Well, that is just what I say 
it is, and I tell you again that 
imagination can be a dangerous 
and an embarrassing posses- 
sion,” he answered. “ But 
come on, and help me to guide 
the ladies home through this 
fog. Thick as it is, it will be 
easier to probe than the imagi- 
nations of men’s hearts, you’ll 
find.”’ 








TEA PESTS. 


BY TURSA. 


OF all the many and some- 
times vicious pests of the tea- 
planted area, the hornet, and 
his smaller but more abundant 
half-cousin, the tree bee, to- 
gether top the list. The hornet 
I refer to is the largest of the 
many branches of the bee and 
wasp family that are attracted 
in such countless swarms to 
the expansive forests along the 
north-eastern frontier of India : 
the tea-growing belt. He is a 
big fellow about two inches 
long, in colour a highly polished 
jet-black, with a repellent- 
looking orange-gold ring, a 
quarter of an inch in width, 
encircling the middle of his 
abdomen. The natives call 
him Aringal, and he is absolute 
and undisputed monarch of the 
region he chooses to make his 
domain. 

These stinging terrors have 
their nests of wax-cemented 
leaves, the circumference of 
footballs, firmly welded in the 
central branches of the leafy 
tea bush. No coolie will ven- 
ture within fifty feet of them, 
either to hoe the land or to 
pluck the surrounding bushes, 
with the result that each 
hornet’s nest becomes the centre 
of a dense forest of unplucked 
growth eight to nine feet high. 
In the shady and undisturbed 
quiet of his environment the 
Aringal and his growing family 
spend the summer, and woe 


betide the man or beast stupid 
enough to enter and disturb 
his solitude! He is an igolg. 
tionist and interested in no. 
body’s business but his own, 
but he is embarrassingly to the 
point in resenting the slightest 
affront or challenge within his 
own territorial rights, and furi- 
ous if his hive is too closely 
approached. Natives attacked 
by hornets may be rapidly stung 
into insensibility ; days of fever 
and weeks of illness and some- 
times even death follow. 
Wasp flies of the stinging 
variety suspend their tiny 
combs hidden from view just 
below the plucking surface of 


the bushes, and it is quite im- 
possible to distinguish them as 
they buzz and hover among the 


leaves. You are sublimely un- 
conscious of their existence 
until quite suddenly you have 
the unpleasant sensation as of 
a score of red-hot needles being 
thrust into your skin, and you 
speedily and painfully take 
yourself elsewhere. 

The tree bee is, I suppose, a 
member of one of the fifteen 
hundred varieties of that family, 
but in shape, size, and peti- 
lance he has a much greater 
resemblance to the slender- 
waisted wasp, and is a spreader 
of much fear. The gold-banded 
hornet will only make use of 
his ferocious stinging abilities 
when thoroughly annoyed; 
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whereas the tree bee, for no 
apparent reason, will swoop 
down in attacking thousands 
and chase you for your life. 
These brown and white striped 
pees have a thin narrow body 
about an inch long, and go 
about in immense swarms, 
making their hives on the 
pranches of the highest and 
most inaccessible trees. The 
large and heavy triangular 
combs, a yard in width at the 
base, and covered with a crawl- 
ing mess of busy workers, hang 
from the under side of the 
spreading branches of the simul 
trees in festoons of a dozen 
colonies or more. 

During the hot weather the 
bees are very active locating 
new pastures or other unap- 
proachable trees on which to 
build their fresh hives. As a 


rule they are not antagonistic, 


their hives being built well out 
of reach, yet they find time to 
indulge in violent attacks on 
unsuspecting human beings, 
and quite a number of natives 
are severely stung every 
year, sometimes fatally. I 
knew their power, but except 
for remaining quite still when 
my ears caught the approach- 
ing drone, and a swarm swirled 
its way just overhead with a 
roar like a passing aeroplane, I 
paid them scanty respect ; until 
I had the experience of testing 
the quality of their viciousness 
in a most unpleasant manner. 
Early one hot sunny morn- 
ing I was riding unconcernedly 
along a dusty cart-track a 
couple of miles from the garden 
factory, when, without the 
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least warning, I found myself 
the centre of a furious assault 
from the air. When, some 
weeks later, I had sufficiently 
recovered from “ what I was 
about to receive,” and could 
more thoroughly reconstruct 
the incident, I realised that at 
the moment of drawing their 
attack I had been riding under- 
neath a cluster of stately simul 
trees containing well over a 
score of these hanging swarms. 
My entry on the scene of battle 
must have coincided with the 
larva-hunting attack of several 
kites on the combs just over- 
head, and as the outraged 
swarms so often do, they had 
declared war on everything 
within reach. 

To satisfy its craving the 
Indian kite will put up with 
no end of discomfort while 
ravaging the contents of a 
well-stocked hive, for it dearly 
loves to feast on young and 
juicy larve. With tremendous 
vigour these birds swoop down 
on the unprotected hives, dis- 
lodging large portions of comb 
with their sweeping claws and 
beaks, and zooming high into 
the air, renewing the attack 
again and again until the hive 
is demolished, when they drop 
to earth and collect the spoil. 
While they tear the hives to 
pieces, their wings, flapping in 
vigorous defence, keep the bee 
inferno ata distance. Doubtless 
such a mélée was in active 
progress when the attention of 
the bees was suddenly trans- 
ferred to myself and my horse. 

In any case, I was riding 
along at a hand canter, making 
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towards the breakfast that 
awaited my arrival at the 
bungalow, and as I was lightly 
clothed in a thin white shirt, 
stockings, and a pair of khaki 
shorts, the bees found little 
difficulty in immediately pene- 
trating my flimsy armour and 
pushing their stings home on 
my person, not to mention the 
unoffending horse I was riding, 
Souvenir. The sky above and 
around us had become thick 
with bees. They came at us in 
thousands, and with an icy 
shiver tingling down the whole 
length of my spine and the 
instant urge to seek less ex- 
citing surroundings, I put the 
pony toagallop. Flight seemed 
our only hope of safety, but 
good goer though Souvenir was, 
his speed availed us nothing ; 
the bees had a set purpose and 
were after us in real earnest. 

Stings administered by the 
score sent the panic-stricken 
Souvenir into frantic gyrations 
to rid himself of the swarming 
bees and of me. He jumped, 
bucked, reared, and lashed out 
in all directions, while I, at- 
tempting to protect my face 
and limbs as much as possible, 
had the greatest difficulty in 
retaining my saddle. In a very 
few moments his violent antics 
successfully got rid of me. 
An angry buck while turning a 
corner of the winding cart- 
track at full gallop, and I was 
thrown headlong and heavily 
into the dusty road. 

Souvenir must have reached 
home by the time I had 
collected my scattered senses. 
With little less than a mile to 


the factory and safety, I began 
to leg it with a far greater 
determination than I had ever 
done in my life before. But 
during that short interlude in 
the dust I had become covered 
from head to foot with bees; 
they crawled in thousands all 
over me, stinging like fury. I 
got up and ran, already mad 
with pain. The under-rim of 
my topee—luckily the chin- 
strap had remained unbroken 
and had saved my head in the 
fall—was fast developing into 
an angry hive, where they 
clustered inches deep. My 
forehead, ears, and the back 
of my neck were blanketed in 
a buzzing, stinging swab of 
agony. Bees fell inside my 
open-necked shirt and crawled 
up my unprotecting shorts; 
they were everywhere. I tore 
them away in handfuls, but 
only to make room for the 
others that were about me in 
clouds. 

I was soon winded and more 
or less in a condition of col- 
lapse, and as I staggered on I 
yelled frantically to distant 
workers to come to my aid; 
but they, seeing my plight and 
the cause of my most unusual 
antics, bolted wholesale in every 
direction but mine.  Dis- 
couraged by the retreat of all 
whom I approached—although 
it was the only natural and 
sensible thing for them to do— 
I plodded on with difficulty, 
gasping for breath. Each time 
I opened my swollen mouth to 
gasp for air, more bees entered, 
until my tongue was stung to 
twice its normal size, and I was 
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crunching them with my teeth. 
My nostrils had swollen into 
uselessness; My eyes, stung 
and running with water as if a 
fire had passed across them, 
were rapidly closing, and it was 
only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I managed to keep 
to the road. 

Stumbling weakly into the 
factory compound, I groped my 
way towards a building that 
was then in course of erection. 
Being quite speechless, I tried 
by signs to get help from the 
score or so men that were work- 
ing there. As soon as they saw 
the angrily droning battle array 
that was accompanying me, 
they too downed tools and 
made off at top speed for the 
nearest cover, taking everyone 
else in sight with them. Truly 
I felt very much alone in a 
desperately hard world. There 


were, no doubt, many amongst 
those distant onlookers who 
ardently desired to come to my 
help, but with the certainty 
of being half-killed themselves, 
there was no alternative for 


them but 
spectators. 
alone. 

My only hope of salvation 
lay in plunging into the large 
water-supply tank that I knew 
was somewhere near—if only 
I could find it—but I was 
absolutely done, and doubted 
if I should ever have sufficient 
strength to reach it unaided. 
I was now a pitiful specimen, 
blind and deaf, and only able 
to breathe through my parched 
and swollen mouth with extreme 
difficulty. Scrambling about 


to remain inactive 
So I staggered on 
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with unseeing eyes ended by 
my falling unexpectedly into 
a huge heap of something soft 
and powdery, which I guessed 
correctly must be the great 
mound of powdered red brick- 
dust (sourki) which in India is 
used for building purposes. 
Into this yielding heap I bur- 
rowed madly until my head 
and shoulders were covered, but 
any respite I had wished for here 
was short-lived, and I quickly 
found myself, if that were 
possible, in a worse quandary 
than ever. 

Brick-dust was soon choking 
out of me what little life I had 
remaining, and the angry swarm 
with victory within sight were 
not slow in concentrating a 
renewed attack on my scantily 
clad lower regions, which were 
laboriously engaged just then 
in an energetic attempt to 
extricate my upper portion from 
the dust heap. Under different 
circumstances my attitude, 
from a spectator’s point of 
view, must have been an ex- 
tremely funny one ; for besides 
the bees, I was smothered from 
head to foot in bright - red 
brick-dust ; but at the moment 
it could hardly be termed a 
laughing matter, at least as 
far as I was concerned. 

I could stand the unequal 
struggle no longer, and choosing 
the lesser of the two evils, 
wherewith there was at least 
the flicker of a fighting chance, 
I withdrew from the sourki and 
used my last spark of remaining 
strength in a search for the 
elusive water-tank. Staggering 
about in circles, I tore bees 
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from my face and crushed them 
in handfuls, until my muddled 
thoughts gave way and I went 
down in a state of coma, 
powerless to defend myself. 
The bees had won. 

After what seemed a life- 
time, a new and equally un- 
pleasant sensation began to 
creep over me, and I became 
surrounded by a great heat. 
I could neither see, hear, nor 
smell this new addition to the 
nightmare, but presently I 
faintly felt the touch of human 
hands a8 my rescuers, whoever 
they were, hurried me away to 
safety. The reaction proved 
to be stronger than my battered 
condition could bear, and I 
passed out. 

My timely rescue had been 
accomplished through the 
quick-witted action of two 
Ghurkas, who, instead of 
running for cover like everyone 
else, shouted to their fellow- 
workers to follow them to the 
thatch stack. Racing towards 
me with bundles of this tall, dry, 
inflammable grass, they quickly 
surrounded me with a dense 
wall of fire and smoke which 
they kept going until those 
bees that were in the air were 
beaten off. I have to thank 
those two stout little men 
from the jungles of Nepal for 
the manner in which they 
tackled the job, otherwise the 
persistent attacks on my face 
and throat must in the end 
have meant death by strangu- 
lation. . 

As I lay unconscious in 
bed under the protection of 
a large mosquito - net —for 
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numbers of angry bees were 
still about—and while the 
district was being anxiously 
scoured for the services of the 
doctor, those two staunch little 
yellow men, who had helped to 
calry me in, insisted upon re- 
maining. They passed the 
time extracting stings from my 
inflated and mauled carcase, 
and were deputed by the medico 
after his inspection to carry on 
the good work to completion. 
It took the better part of two 
days to free my body of the 
majority of the discarded stings, 
and the thousands that still 
clung to the cloth of my topee 
left me with an unusual 
souvenir. When, eventually, I 
recovered consciousness and 
found myself being systemati- 
cally pawed all over, I was 
beamingly informed by my 
poison extractors and volun- 
teers who had been enlisted 
from among my _ servants 
that I had had at least two 
thousand punctures. It was a 
record some of them thought, 
and they were actually com- 
pleting a tally of the score in 
an endeavour to prove it. 

I was certainly in a sorry 
plight, a human pin-cushion in 
fact, or the nearest approach 
to one I ever wish to be, and I 
lay in torment for several days 
unable to turn or move about. 
My body, blown up like an 
oversized sausage, was black, 
blue, and purple, and as hard 
as a frozen carcase of meat. 
For several days I could only 
see and speak with the greatest 
difficulty, and it took many 
applications of anti - swelling 
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lotions before what had once 
peen My nose and ears again 
emerged from the general mess. 
My friend the doctor diag- 
nosed the case rightly when 
he called me a chunk of ‘ bleed- 
ing’ mutton, and when I was 
allowed to see my once bright 
countenance reflected in the 
looking-glass, I could do little 
else but fully agree. But I owe 
a great deal to his constant 
skill and attention during the 
days that followed ; for it was 
some time before he could 
sufficiently reduce my tem- 
perature and pull me round to 
enable me to undertake the 
long journey to Calcutta and 
hospital. Convalescence was 
a lengthy business of some 
six months, with a spell at 
the Tropical School of Medi- 
cine, several weeks in the 
cool of the hills at Darjeeling, 
and a sea trip to Penang and 
Singapore. When I returned 
to my old haunts I could 
never forget my encounter with 
angry bees sufficiently to refrain 
from ducking and looking for 
the nearest available cover 
whenever the droning swarms 
passed overhead, as they did 
almost daily during the hot 
weather. 


Leopards and tigers in the 
tea bush area were a menacing 
problem to the workers. They 
always lurked there, for the 
cover is both plentiful and 
complete, and unlike our winged 
friends, they are extremely hard 
to detect until you are absol- 
utely on top of them. We 
seldom went through a com- 
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plete plucking season, when the 
foliage is at its heaviest, with- 
out coolies being scragged and 
mauled. 

During the monotony of this 
tremendously busy but very 
wet period of the year, when 
spirits are inclined to become 
depressed by the everlasting 
monsoon downpour, exciting 
interludes often intervene to 
raise one’s morbid feelings out 
of the depths into which the 
three months’ rain and the 
leech-infested jungles have 
plunged them. One wet and 
steamy morning in August, 
while inspecting the work of a 
gang of women engaged in 
plucking, I was hastily sum- 
moned by an overseer who 
had just run across a mile of 
the estate to claim my assist- 
ance for a number of his 
coolies who had been attacked 
by a leopard. If it happens 
that leopards are in any par- 
ticular area, they either quietly 
find an outlet, or, if retreat is 
cut off, turn on the nearest 
coolies, scrag a number of 
them, and then again go to 
cover. In this particular in- 
stance there were several hun- 
dred women plucking their way 
slowly through the tea block in 
two long lines, quite unaware of 
the fact that two leopards lay 
sleeping somewhere between 
the two converging forces. The 
leopards, awakened by the ad- 
vancing chatter, were unable 
to reach the end of the long 
line of coolies, and lay down in 
the heavy cover of the tea 
bushes awaiting an opportunity 
to escape. No one in the gang 
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of pluckers had seen or heard 
them. Ignorant of the fact 
that the bush she was approach- 
ing harboured a pair of these 
scragging fiends, one of the 
women, singing merrily, as they 
all do, was suddenly startled by 
a disturbing roar, and a leopard 
sprang out and immediately 
attacked her. 

After severely mauling the 
woman, the cornered beast 
turned and attacked four girls 
who were tumbling over each 
other in a hasty retreat from 
the scene, while its mate made 
a lightning escape through the 
broken line. By the time I had 
collected my shot-gun and a 
handful of lethal bullets and 
had arrived at the spot, five 
of the women were in a sorry 
plight. They were all in a 


state of collapse and dripping 
with blood, and one, apparently 


dead, lay on the muddy ground 
with half her clothes torn to 
ribbons, and her head almost 
completely scalped. Another 
girl, her senses numbed by 
fear and shock, sat huddled 
on a basket, her face slashed 
deeply by long vicious claw- 
marks, and one side of her 
nose hanging off, the jewelled 
ornament she had carried there 
having been caught by one of 
the tearing claws. The other 
girls were less severely mauled, 
but one and all would have to 
receive immediate medical at- 
tention if septic poisoning was 
to be averted. 

At once sending one of 
the overseers to bring the 
doctor babu, I enquired the 
whereabouts of the leopard. 
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He couldn’t be far away, sur. 
rounded as he was by several 
hundred pluckers, but he wag 
nowhere to be seen. “ He's 
over there,’ was all I could 
get out of the now thoroughly 
frightened womenfolk ; meap. 
ing, I suppose, that he had 
gone to ground again some. 
where between the two lines 
of pluckers. Calling together 
the overseers and _ water. 
carriers that accompanied the 
women, I lined the reluctant 
fellows up, and placing myself 
in the centre of the line, started 
to beat through the suspected 
zone. 

We had not gone very far 
when one of the men near me 
exclaimed in an _  agonised 
whisper, ‘‘ He’s here, sahib,” 
pointing with his stick, his 
terrified eyes protruding half 
out of their sockets, at a bush 
a yard away from where he 
stood. Had that man at- 
tempted to move away there 
is no doubt that he would 
immediately have been added 
to the casualty list, for the 
leopard must have been, by 
that time, thoroughly roused. 
Luckily the fellow did what I 
told him and stood his ground. 
His was a very unhappy podi- 
tion indeed, but so was mine 4 
moment later. Full of excite- 
ment, I made an immediate 
dash for the spot, slipped on 
the muddy soil, and pulled up 
with a bump in a sitting 
position within a yard of the 
astonished leopard, of which I 
now caught my first glimpse 
as we momentarily took stock 
of each other across the top of 
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anintervening tea bush. I was 
pethaps lucky to have had 
that tea bush between us, but 
it was equally fortunate for 
the leopard that the muzzle of 
my gun was buried six inches 
in the mud. 

My totally unexpected ap- 
pearance practically on top of 
the beast, whose whole atten- 
tion had been concentrated on 
the goggling eyes of the coolie, 
seemed to give it the fright 
of its life, for after one light- 
ning glance in my direction 
and a mighty unpleasant roar 
of surprise, it sprang clear over 
the head of the man and dis- 
appeared several yards away. 
I rose from beneath the bush 
and carefully cleaned my choked 
barrels. 

The men viewed further in- 
terference with the elusive 
leopard with much trepidation, 
but an appeal to their women- 
folk soon shamed them into 
again lining up and advancing 
in the direction of the hidden 
enemy, and it was not many 
minutes before we spotted it. 
This time it was on the move, 
the tips of its ears just 
visible above the surrounding 
tea several yards ahead of us, 
quietly working its way down 
the line with the object of 
outflanking the beaters. Slink- 
ing along, almost imperceptible 
but for the slight commotion 
amongst the bushes, it became 
Visible to each man in turn as 
it passed across their front 
and was pointed out by a 
raised and apprehensive arm. 
Determining the route the 
crafty brute was taking, I 
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hurried on ahead of the line 
to intercept it, and before I 
knew where it was we were 
suddenly brought face to face 
again with only a couple of 
yards between myself and 
its snarling, spitting head. 
It was either the leopard 
or me, with a split second to 
decide our fate, for I had not 
even time to raise the gun to 
my shoulder. From the hip, 
just as it was preparing to 
spring, I let it have both 
barrels of lethal down its red 
throat. Its momentum carried 
it to my feet, where, luckily, it 
dropped like a log, gave a 
twitch or two, and lay dead. 
The bullets had traversed its 
interior very nearly from head 
to tail, mushrooming amongst 
the bones and smashing them 
to pieces. It was six feet two 
from nose to tail and in perfect 
condition. 

Had the brute been afforded 
an opportunity to retreat it is 
doubtful if it would have turned 
and attacked the women, for 
as a rule they slink away well 
under cover, a8 only they know 
how. It was not altogether 
wise of me to have discharged 
both my barrels when one 
might have sufficed, but it is 
impossible to be normal when 
confronted at such close range 
with the open jaws of this 
particular species of carnivora. 
Besides the quite likely chance 
that I might have missed the 
mark altogether, there was the 
risk of my barrels exploding ; 
for a shot-gun loaded with 
solids is quite safe if one of the 
barrels does not happen to be 
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a choke: mine was; _ but 
happily it stood the strain. At 
close quarters the shot-gun 
loaded with ribbed lethal bullets 
is probably more reliable than 
the more powerful high velocity 
rifle, if the barrels are dis- 
charged independently ! 

The girl the leopard had so 
severely scalped never re- 
covered: septicemia set in, 
and it was impossible to save 
her; but all the others lived. 
The doctor babu, with great 
pains, even managed to patch 
up and completely cure the 
girl with the torn face; but 
they will all carry the scars to 
the grave. 

The cleverness of leopards in 
evading crowds and trouble 
reminds me of one that had 
made its escape from an ad- 
vancing gang of coolies, quietly 
vacated the section of tea it 
had been lying up in, and 
sauntered along the garden 
road. It so happened that at 
the moment I also was moving 
along that road towards the 
section of tea it had just left. 
We both seemed to spot each 
other at the same moment, 
and both of us imagined, I 
suppose, that the other would 
clear off and leave the roadway 
free. Knowing from experience 
that a tiger or leopard when 
thus confronted will generally, 
and with unhurried grace, 
bound lightly into the nearest 
cover and remain there, I 
expected this one to act ac- 
cording to rule, but instead, 
being preoccupied with the talk 
and laughter of the coolies in 
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his rear, it came steadily foy. 
ward ; and so did I. 

The mild interest we showed 
at first seemed to develop 
as the distance between yg 
shortened, and by the time we 
were within twenty yards of 
each other we were both evip- 
cing heated displeasure at the 
other’s obstinacy. The leopard 
snarled and spat, while [| 
shouted and shooed and franti- 
cally waved my stick ; for I was 
now much too close to make a 
bolt for it, and if I did I knew 
quite well that it would be at 
me and away like a streak of 
greased lightning. It stopped: 
I stopped ; and we stared and 
spat at each other until I began 
to wonder what would be the 
outcome of it all. In the endI 
apparently gained the ascen- 
dancy, for it bounded suddenly 
into a near-by bamboo clump. 
That leopard somehow inter- 
ested me, and knowing exactly 
where it was lying up I sent a 
man off for my gun. 

Collecting the seventy or so 
men that were working near, I 
ringed the bamboo clump, and 
when my gun arrived we all 
advanced cautiously, the men, 
with their long-shanked steel 
hoes, beating the undergrowth 
as they went forward. The 
cornered leopard charged first 
one side of the ring and then 
the other, but was forced back 
by the yells and flying hoes of 
the noisy beaters. Having done 
this several times, and finding 
no weak spot in the narrowing 
circle, it made a tremendous 
dash through the bambo0s, 
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leapt clean over the heads of 


the beaters, and vanished. 
Probably having seen enough 
of me already, it had studiously 
refused to charge in my direc- 
tion, and throughout the whole 
pandemonium I was never once 
in a position to get a bead on 
it, and so lost its pelt. 

Early one cold morning, 
while my men were hoeing 
a recently cleared portion 
of forest land with a wooded 
jhora (deep river-bed) running 
through the middle of it, pre- 
paratory to planting it under 
young tea, work came to an 
abrupt standstill. While the 
rays of the rising sun scintil- 
lated on the steel of the plying 
hoes, @ murmur ran down the 
long line of two hundred men : 
“Bagh!” Looking in the 
direction of their pointing 
fingers, I saw a large, beauti- 
fully conditioned tiger in the 
full glory of his winter coat. 
What a beauty! Less than 
fifty yards away he had emerged 
from the jungle of the jhora, 
and was contemplating crossing 
the coverless area that had 
been cleared. Completely 
ignoring us, he contemptuously 
surveyed the destruction of 
one of his favourite stalking 
haunts where the coolies’ cattle 
had been wont to graze. Then, 
turning in our direction, he 
scanned the line of silent men, 
and with a resounding yawn of 
boredom casually walked back 
into the depths of the jhora. 

Thinking that it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to 
bag him before he had time to 
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wander elsewhere, I sent off 
for my rifle and as speedily and 
quietly as possible lined both 
banks of the depression with 
the men, blocking both ends by 
sending a few of them up trees, 
where, if he approached, they 
could quite easily frighten him 
back. I took up my position 
on the top of the bank where 
the jhora narrowed into a deep 
bottle-neck and was fairly free 
from jungle. When everything 
was in readiness the coolies 
began to yell, and throwing 
stones and logs into the jhora, 
banging tree trunks with their 
hoes, they slowly worked their 
way down-stream towards me. 
The din could be heard a mile 
away, but at the end of it all 
no tiger came out to be shot. 
He had not escaped up 
either bank, and the treed men 
at the far end who had followed 
down the bed of the stream, had 
seen nothing of him, and I at 
the other end certainly had 
not, and no tiger could tolerate 
for long the stone-throwing and 
din that was going on around 
him without making a bolt for 
it. I had lost him, and not a 
trace did he leave behind to 
show how he had outgeneralled 
me. Once before when beating 
a tiger out of one of the jhoras, 
I dropped him from the high 
bank, but when I got down 
into the bed of the stream, 
losing sight of him momentarily 
as I descended, he had gone 
before I reached the bottom, 
and left not a trace behind him. 
Fear of fire in their grass and 
bamboo houses is why the 
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working coolie mothers—and 
they all work, whatever the 
age or number of their off- 
spring—are followed to their 
daily tasks by all the younger 
members of their brood. Ham- 
pering the efforts of a gang of 
several hundred women there 
can always be counted sixty 
to eighty mischievous children 
running about in the bushes, 
only their little glistening 
black heads visible in the sur- 
rounding foliage. Others again, 
too young to scamper about, 
against strict injunctions 
and all the ethics of hygiene, 
are encouraged by their well- 
meaning mothers to sleep during 
the heat of the day among the 
cool green leaves of their 
spacious baskets. 

One such young mother, in 
disregard of the penalty her 
offence warranted, placed her 


basket in the cool protection of 
an overhanging shade tree and 
there laid her babe to rest. 
Returning some time later to 
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feed the hungry morsel in 
response to its strident appeals, 
she was appalled when ghe 
discovered the cause of the 
child’s whimpering. A three- 
quarter-grown leopard was just 
then in the act of pawing what 
to it represented a very rare 
and gastronomic delicacy out 
of the basket. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, and with 
the fury and added strength 
that madness and mother- 
love instil, the frantic mother 
grappled with the intruder, and 
in the apparently unequal 
struggle, actually strangled it. 
The leopard must have had 
three times the strength of the 
woman, but the sight of her 
child in its clutches gave her 
sufficient power and courage to 
overcome the brute. Although 
she was mercilessly scragged 
and very nearly died, she re- 
covered from her wounds and 
had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the child had come through 
the ordeal unscathed. 





‘THE BISHOP’S GILLIE.’ 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


SERVANTS there have been in 
all lands since before the dawn 
of history, but only two races, 
the Arab and the Gael, an- 
nounce themselves proudly as 
servants by their personal 
names. And of these two the 
Arab makes the higher claim. 
“ Abd’allah,” Slave of God, is 
a common name, followed by 
many in which the Most High 
is referred to under one of His 
Divine Attributes; ‘ Abd-ur- 
Rahman,”’ Slave of the Merci- 
ful; “ Abd-al-Kadir,” Slave 
of the Illustrious; ‘* Abd-al- 
Aziz,” Slave of the Glorious, 


and so on through the Ninety- 


nine Holy Names. These have 
indeed been adopted by all 
nations who have embraced 
Islam, but their inception 
belongs to the Arab. 

The Gael, on the other hand, 
usually boasts of a humbler 
service. “Gildea’”’ indeed 
equates with ‘* Abd’allah,” and 
“Gilchrist ’’? (giolla an Criost) 
proclaims his fealty as a gillie, 
a servant, to the Master Him- 
self. But many give their 
service to saints, and for the 
most part to Gaelic saints little 
known outside Scotland and 
Ireland. Thus St Fillan, St 
Brigid, and St Senan or Synan 
have as their retainers the 
families of Gilfillan, Gilbride, 
and Gilsenan or Giltinan. One 


ie 


family alone claims an unnamed 
master, ‘‘ Gillespie’ (giolla an 
easpuig), the Servants of the 
Bishop. 

Whoever that anonymous 
bishop was, he must have been 
well served ; for when in later 
years many of his gillies moved 
a square higher on the chess- 
board and transferred their 
allegiance from the bishop to 
the king, more than one 
British sovereign has been 
grateful for their help. And of 
all these, none has more 
worthily upheld the tradition of 
service implicit in his name 
than Robert Rollo, son of 
Robert Gillespie of Comber in 
the County Down. 

The little town of Comber is 
known to many today as a 
turning - point in the great 
Ulster motor race, but in the 
eighteenth century it was an 
insignificant country village. 
Close by was the mansion of 
Comber, to which, three genera- 
tions before, a Gillespie had 
come from Scotland to settle, 
with his young wife, a daughter 
of Lord Rollo. In this house 
Rollo Gillespie was born in 
January 1766. His early years 
were spent in the feudal atmos- 
phere of an old-fashioned Irish 
estate, and being an only child, 
he was very thoroughly spoilt 
by a crowd of adoring servants 
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and tenants, as well as by his 
father and mother. 

While still quite young his 
parents sent him to Norland 
House, then a very fashionable 
school in Kensington, a pleasant 
little town at no great distance 
from London, though the road 
between them was not too safe 
after dark, on account of high- 
waymen. Young Rollo does 
not seem to have imbibed much 
learning at Norland House, but 
during his last two or three 
years there his parents took a 
house in Bath, where Rollo 
spent his holidays. Here he 
got much education of a very 
different kind, which had a 
decisive effect on his future 
career. 

At that time the professions 
open to an Irish gentleman’s 
son were limited by general 
usage to the Army, the Church, 
and the Bar. Robert Gillespie 
had no wish to see his boy 
go abroad on foreign service, 
so the Army was set aside. 
The Church, he felt, was not 
the ideal career for a high- 
spirited lad; but the Irish 
Bar, then in its most brilliant 
period, offered great attrac- 
tions and a chance of rising 
to high position. So he de- 
cided that Rollo should read 
for Cambridge and become a 
barrister. 

Holidays in Bath, however, 
were not the best preparation 
for a long spell of hard work 
at law books. Young Rollo 
had the run of the gayest and 
most dissipated society in Eng- 
land, seeing and hearing a lot 
more than was good for a boy 


of his age. Moreover, Bath wag 
a happy hunting ground for 
many wealthy officers on leave, 
and before he was sixteen the 
glamour of a soldier’s life had 
fairly gripped the lad. At 
sixteen his father took him 
away from school and sent him 
to a clergyman near Ney- 
market to be coached for his 
entrance to Cambridge. But 
one term of this was enough 
for Rollo. The next time he 
came back to Bath he flatly 
declined to continue his studies 
and announced his intention 
of going into the Army. 

Robert Gillespie was by no 
means pleased, but he found 
it hard to refuse. The spoilt 
boy had had his own way in 
everything since he was a 
baby. If he would not read 
for the Bar, nobody could 
make him do-so. And just 
then there seemed little fear 
of his being ordered abroad. 
The ignominious close of the 
American war had left the 
country depressed and dis- 
gusted. Military glory had 
receded into the background. 
There was no talk of overseas 
expeditions, and the Army was 
sullenly licking its wounds, 
while the young officers were 
striving to forget disillusion 
and disgrace in a whirl of 
amusement and dissipation. It 
seemed to his father that young 
Rollo might do worse than 
spend a few years in a pleasant 
congenial life before settling 
down to succeed him as the 
Squire of Comber. 

So, being philosonher enough 
to realise that when you cannot 
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do what you want to do you 
must do something else, Robert 
Gillespie purchased for his son 
a cornetcy in the 8rd Irish 
Horse, later known as the 
Garabiniers, the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, and he joined his 
regiment in the early summer 
of 1783. 

From the outset the new 
cornet found favour with every- 
one. A small, slight, good- 
looking lad, he had unusual 
charm of manner, and a gift 
of bright and witty talk notable 
even at a time when conversa- 
tion was reckoned one of the 
arts. Since early childhood he 
had been a fine horseman, and 
his cavalry training soon made 
him a finished one. Fencing 
was an indispensable part of 
a gentleman’s education in 
those days, and to it Rollo 
had given far more devotion 
than ever he did to Greek and 
Latin. Before he left school 
he had laid the foundations 
of the brilliant swordsmanship 
for which he was afterwards 
famous. 

So Cornet Gillespie found 
life very agreeable. Fond of 
sport, popular with men and 
women, and serving in Ireland, 
the paradise of soldiers and 
sportsmen, his time went by 
merrily in hunting, shooting, 
fishing, dancing, and dining 
out. But in his soul Rollo 
Gillespie felt that this was not 
soldiering. His boyish heart 
coveted honour like a true 
sinner, and longed for a chance 
of active service. He saw, as 
clearly as his father, though 
from a different angle, that 
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there was no opportunity to 
be had in the British Army, 
and he begged his father to 
help him to transfer to the 
Austrian service. The Austrian 
Imperial Army had a very 
high reputation in those days ; 
there was always a chance of 
fighting to be had ; and during 
the past hundred years many 
Irishmen had gained high dis- 
tinction in the service of the 
Emperor. 

But for once Robert Gil- 
lespie put his foot down. He 
had no desire that his only 
son should be killed in some 
obscure skirmish oon_ the 
frontiers of Turkey or Poland, 
and he sternly refused to 
countenance the idea. Young 
Rollo, still little more than a 
spoilt boy, was furious. So 
far he had never been checked 
in any of his whims or fancies, 
and now, when his earnest 
wish was for serious work in 
his chosen profession, it was 
baulked. He argued, entreated, 
stormed, but his father would 
not give way. So Rollo re- 
taliated by throwing himself 
recklessly into the wildest set 
in the neighbourhood. 

Eighteenth - century Ireland 
was @ queer mixture. Hand- 
in-hand with much refinement, 
culture, scholarship, and good 
breeding there was a vein of 
barbaric extravagance, even of 
savagery. Among the younger 
men were many of the hard- 
est - riding, hardest - drinking, 
hardest - living, lawless, dis- 
solute scamps in all Europe. 
Duelling was an everyday oc- 
currence, and the ‘ fire-eaters,’ 
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the ‘hilt-and-muzzle boys,’ 
ready to fight anyone with 
sword or pistol on the slightest 
provocation, were a recognised 
element in every county. No 
youngster was considered to 
have finished his education 
till he had fought at least one 
duel, and Sir Jonah Barrington 
tells us that if a young man 
proposed for a girl, the first 
question her relations would ask 
was, ‘ What is his family? ” 
and the next, ‘‘ Has he ever 
blazed ? ” 

For some time Gillespie was 
a leading figure in the in- 
decorous life of a very dis- 
orderly crew, and seemed 
determined, as an Irishman 
would say, to “ go to the devil 
as fast as a horse could trot.” 
He appears to have kept clear 
of duels, owing probably to 
his popularity and good-nature, 
but in other respects he was as 
bad as the rest. However, just 
after his twentieth birthday, 
his regiment was moved to 
Clogher, in County Tyrone, and 
here an incident occurred which 
changed the whole course of 
his life. 

Riding out one morning on 
a good horse, Gillespie met a 
very pretty girl, equally well 
mounted, and alone. The two 
had never seen each other 
before, but just after passing, 
each pulled up as if moved by 
the same impulse, turned, and 
looked at the other. A respect- 
ful compliment from the boy 
brought a friendly reply from 
the girl, and soon the two were 
exchanging names and ad- 
dresses. The young lady was 


Miss Annabel Taylor, daughter 
of a County Dublin landowner 
and was staying at the Deanery 
of Clogher. Next day Gil. 
lespie called at the Deanery 
and made such a good impres- 
sion that very soon the hos. 
pitable Dean invited him, too, 
to stay. There was no diff. 
culty in this, as the Deanery 
was close to the barracks, and 
for some weeks Gillespie and 
Miss Taylor saw a great deal 
of each other. Long before 
the girl’s visit came to an end 
they were deeply in love, though 
the good Dean and his wife had 
no suspicion of it. 

On leaving Clogher, Miss 
Taylor went to her brother's 
house, but Gillespie soon 
followed, and thinking, no 
doubt, that their families would 
consider them both too young 
to marry, they ran away to 
Dublin, where they were 
married privately, and then 
announced the fact to their 
relations. Apparently both 
families heard the news with 
a good deal of relief. So the 
young couple came back in 
triumph to Clogher, to be met 
with congratulations from all 
their friends; and they spent 
the winter in a round of gaiety 
and entertainments. 

But a grim tragedy was 
looming over them. Not long 
after their marriage the regi- 
ment was moved to Athy i 
County Kildare. One night, 
in Gillespie’s house, when the 
claret had gone round freely 
and everyone had drunk 4 
little too much, a quarrel arose 
between two young men, Lieut. 
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MacKenzie of the 3rd Horse 
and William Barrington, son 
of a neighbouring gentleman 
and brother to the well-known 
parrister who was afterwards 
Sir Jonah. High words were 
exchanged and a meeting was 
arranged for the following 
morning. Gillespie agreed to 
act as second to his brother- 
officer, MacKenzie. 

Various accounts of this duel 
are in existence, and as Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s version is 
perhaps the best-known, it may 
be well to say at once that this 
was written forty years later ; 
that it contains several glaring 
inaccuracies and discrepancies ; 
that Barrington was not present 
and is a notoriously unreliable 
writer, and that his story is 
strongly biassed by his grief 
for a much-loved brother. The 
real facts appear to be as 
follows :— 


MacKenzie and Barrington 
having exchanged shots with- 
out result, the seconds proposed 
that the affair should be con- 
sidered as ended. MacKenzie 
was willing to agree, but Bar- 


rington was not. During the 
altercation that followed, Bar- 
rington lost his temper, abused 
Gillespie viciously, calling him 
a coward, and challenged him 
to fight him on the spot. 
Gillespie, highly incensed, 
pulled out his handkerchief 
and dared Barrington to take 
the other end and fight across 
it Barrington’s second and 
MacKenzie now acting as 
seconds, the pistols were 
loaded, the men placed, each 
holding an end of the hand- 
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kerchief, and the word was 
given. 

Both fired at the same 
moment. Barrington’s ball was 
turned by one of the brass 
buttons on Gillespie’s uniform 
coat, inflicting only a flesh- 
wound. Gillespie’s _ bullet 
struck Barrington close to the 
heart, and he dropped, a dying 
man. Horrified at the outcome 
of his rash challenge, Gillespie 
fell on his knees beside his 
opponent, begging his forgive- 
ness, but Barrington, though 
mortally wounded, continued 
to abuse him, and his last 
words were: ‘‘ Take him away ! 
Take him away!” 

Gillespie knelt beside the 
dead man in an agony of 
remorse till his friends hurried 
him off to a place of safety. 
When the news reached Jonah 
Barrington in Dublin he at 
once took out a warrant for 
Gillespie’s arrest on a charge 
of murder, and advertised 
a reward for his capture. 
Gillespie and his wife fled to 
Scotland, where they stayed 
for some months, but when 
the Assizes drew near he re- 
turned to Ireland, surrendered 
himself, and was committed 
to Maryborough Jail to stand 
his trial. 

Of that trial no official ac- 
count exists. The record was 
probably destroyed when the 
Four Courts in Dublin were 
burned in the late civil war. 
But the most reliable authority 
states that on hearing the 
evidence for the prosecution 
the jury decided that it was 
unnecessary to call witnesses 

2A 
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for the defence, and brought 
in a verdict of ‘ justifiable 
homicide.’ This meant that 
Gillespie was virtually ac- 
quitted, but that he must 
appear at the following Assizes 
to receive in due form the 
King’s pardon for having slain 
one of His Majesty’s subjects, 
even though the Law had 
declared that he was justified 
in so doing. 

This verdict clearly refutes 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s asser- 
tion that his brother was the 
victim of foul play. He admits 
that there were many spec- 
tators of the duel, including 
some of his own relations. 
Gillespie was tried within fif- 
teen miles of the spot where the 
duel took place, by a jury of 
local gentlemen. Had there 
been foul play before so many 
witnesses, it is inconceivable 
that a jury of the dead man’s 
neighbours should acquit a 
stranger charged with murder- 
ing him. 

Lawless the Irish gentry may 
have been—indeed were—so 
far as the King’s law went. 
But not in matters regulated 
by the duelling code. That 
code had been drawn up at the 
Clonmel Assizes of 1777 by a 
committee of leading men from 
the five principal counties, 
written out, and signed by the 
three chief ‘ point-of-honour ’ 
men in Ireland—Crow Ryan, 
James Keogh, and Amby Bod- 
kin. A copy was sent to every 
County Club in the land and to 
all gentlemen of note, who 
were asked to keep it in their 
pistol-cases for ready reference. 


The famous ‘ Thirty-six Com. 
mandments’ were more deeply 
respected and far more devoutly 
observed than the ancient Tep, 
No breach of them would haye 
been condoned by any Assize 
jury in Ireland. But no guch 
jury would hang a young 
officer who had killed his man 
in fair fight, even though the 
man killed was a neighbour, 
possibly an acquaintance, and 
his slayer a newcomer from a 
far part of the country. Least 
of all when that stranger was 
a handsome, attractive lad 
who was already widely known 
as having made a runaway 
match and fought a duel across 
a handkerchief before his 
twenty-first birthday. 

So Gillespie came off scot- 
free, indeed with credit in 
the eyes of many, from his 
first duel. But his marriage 
and the tragedy which had 
followed so closely on it sobered 
him. His wild excesses were 
now a thing of the past and he 
began to study his profession 
seriously. Soon, however, he 
was faced with the question 
of giving up that profession. 
His father was old (Rollo’s 
mother had been his third 
wife) and was growing feeble. 
He begged his son to sell out 
and settle down in the family 
place before his death. To this 
Rollo at last agreed, though 
much against his will, but 
before matters could be decided, 
old Mr Gillespie died, and not 
many months later Rollo was 
offered a Lieutenancy in the 
20th Light Dragoons in 
Jamaica, There was no more 
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talk of selling out. He made 


all arrangements for leaving, 
and in the winter of 1792 he 


i. 


Early in 1793 Gillespie landed 
in Jamaica. Almost immedi- 
ately he was struck down by 
yellow fever, and for two 
months hung between life and 
death, but thanks to youth 
and a splendid constitution he 
won back to health. Within a 
few months of his recovery 
his chance came, the chance 
he had been longing for, of 
active service. 

The slave revolt of 1791 in 
San Domingo, with its hideous 
atrocities, was unsettling the 
negroes in all the West Indian 
islands, and there were grave 
fears that the seditious poison 
would spread to Jamaica. 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, the rebel 
leader, had joined the French 
Republicans, and the remnant 
of the old colonists, Royalist 
in feeling, had appealed to the 
British for help. The Govern- 
ment, somewhat unwillingly, 
fitted out a quite inadequate 
expedition to conquer San 
Domingo, and as the 20th Light 
Dragoons were not among the 
regiments selected, Gillespie 
volunteered to serve with 
infantry. 

He was promoted captain, 
in which rank he distinguished 
himself at the storming of 
Fort Tiburon. General Whyte 
then determined to attack 
Port-au-Prince, which was 
being blockaded by sea, but 
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said good-bye to his wife and 
mother and sailed for the West 
Indies. 


desired first to send a flag 
of truce to the Republican 
Commissioner, Santhonax, de- 
manding the surrender of the 
place. The mission was con- 
sidered most dangerous, from 
the known savage character 
of the man, but Gillespie and 
a naval officer undertook to 
swim to the shore with the 
summons. They were fired 
on, but landed unhurt, and 
were taken before Santhonax, 
who denounced them as spies 
and threatened them with 
instant death. 

Just then Gillespie noticed 
that the Commissioner was 
wearing an emblem of Free- 
masonry. Himself a Mason, he 
gave an unmistakable sign to 
the infuriated Republican. An 
instantaneous change came 
over Santhonax. With as much 
courtesy as he was capable of 
showing, he asked the two 
officers to dine with him, and 
though he stoutly refused to 
surrender the town, he enter- 
tained them well and sent 
them back in a boat to the 
blockading squadron. 

Whyte then opened his 
attack, and Gillespie gained 
much credit at the capture of 
two forts which defended the 
place, Bizotton and Fort de 
l’H6pital. He led the stormers 
in both assaults, receiving 
several wounds. On the fall 
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of the forts, the town sur- 
rendered, but from that time 
an unaccountable apathy came 
over the British command. 
Nothing more was done. The 
war drifted into a dull stagna- 
tion, while the troops suffered 
fearful losses from yellow fever. 

Weakened by wounds and 
overwork, and seeing no chance 
of further service, Gillespie 
applied for sick leave and got 
it. On the voyage home his ship 
was wrecked in the Channel, 
and he reached London in 
October 1794 with nothing but 
the clothes he was wearing. 

His wife joined him and 
they went back to Ireland, 
later making a tour through 
Scotland and England, and 
altogether they had a very 
happy year. When his leave 
was up, Gillespie went to Cork 
to embark for the West Indies 
in the force which Abercrombie 
was taking out, but for several 
weeks the transports were 
unable to sail owing to 
bad weather and contrary 
winds. 

This was in the end of 1795, 
when political feeling was 
running very high.  Pitt’s 
blunders (some hold that they 
were no blunders, but cal- 
culated policy) were driving 
Catholics and United Irishmen 
to make common cause against 
acommonenemy. The country 
was full of young men of all 
classes looking to such leaders 
as Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Napper Tandy, and Wolfe Tone 
to free Ireland from English 
rule. A man of this type was 
next to Gillespie one night at 


the theatre in Cork, and when 
“God Save the King” wag 
played he deliberately put on 
his hat and sat down. 

Of course a King’s officer, 
especially an Irish one, could 
not stand such an exhibition 
of disloyalty. Gillespie at once 
knocked off the offending hat, 
This naturally produced an 
argument, during which the 
United Irishman was severely 
punished, and what was worse, 
the bridge of his nose wag 
broken. If Gillespie had not 
gained much scholarship at 
Norland House, he had cer. 
tainly learned to use his 
hands. 

The discomfited hero retired, 
but next day the lady to whom 
he was engaged threw him 
over, on the grounds that she 
would have nothing to do 
with a man who allowed himself 
to be publicly thrashed. Prob- 
ably the disappointed lover 
knew something of Gillespie's 
reputation as a swordsman, 
and may have heard of his 
duel across a handkerchief. 
Anyhow, to his disgrace in 
the eyes of all decent Irish 
people, instead of calling him 
out he called in the Law. 
Having some influence with 
the authorities, he obtained a 
warrant for Gillespie’s arrest 
on a charge of assault. 

According to Irish ethics, 
moral turpitude could scarcely 
reach a lower level of degrada- 
tion. Yet though the dastard 
might be lost to honour, he was 
in a position to prevent Gil- 
lespie from sailing and to have 
him thrown into Cork Jail. 
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So, for the credit of the County, 
Sir Thomas Roberts of Prittles- 
town, a well-known country 
gentleman, asked Gillespie to 
stay with him till the ships 
were ready to sail. No blood- 
hound of the Law would ven- 
ture to draw such a covert for 
his quarry as an old Irish 
country-house. 

So far, so good. But when 
the time for sailing came, 
Gillespie had to get from 
Prittlestown to his ship. He 
did so, disguised as a soldier’s 
wife. Knowing the ship on 
which he was to sail, the 
sheriff’s officers came on board 
to search her, but quite failed 
to recognise in the good-looking 
young woman, with the hood 
of her cloak over her head and 
a fat baby in her arms, the 
desperado they had been sent 
to arrest. The real soldier’s 
wife pocketed ten guineas for 
the loan of her cloak and baby, 
and Gillespie got safely to 
the West Indies. 

He soon found himself back 
in San Domingo, where the 
British, far from storming forts 
and capturing towns, were 
barely holding their own against 
that extraordinary meteoric 
genius, Toussaint. A slave only 
five years before, he was now 
a general, far surpassing in 
ability any whom the British 
could put into the field to 
meet him. 

On Christmas Day 1796 
Gillespie was promoted major, 
having risen from cornet to 
field rank in three years. 
During the next eighteen 
months he served as a staff 
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officer in a campaign without 
victories, till its disgraceful 


‘close in 1798, when a British 


General surrendered the last 
British conquests in the island 
to a full-blooded negro at the 
head of an army of insurgent 
slaves. Miserable business as 
it was, Gillespie, almost alone 
among the officers, added 
greatly to his reputation, 
especially towards the end, 
when the Commander of the 
army described him as the 
only officer on whom he could 
thoroughly rely. 

During these last evil days 
the island was full of robber 
bands, deserters, broken men, 
and scoundrels of a dozen 
nationalities who went about 
looting and killing almost with 
impunity. 

One night Gillespie was awak- 
ened by cries of ‘ Murder!”’ 
Snatching up his sword he 
rushed downstairs to find his 
servant fighting hard to pre- 
vent the entrance of eight 
bandits. The lad was terribly 
mangled, one arm _ nearly 
severed at the shoulder. 

When Gillespie appeared the 
robbers attacked him, but soon 
found that they had caught a 
tartar. In a very few minutes 
six of the eight lay dead. The 
remaining two ran away, but 
one of them suddenly turned 
and fired at Gillespie. The 
bullet grazed his temple, 
cutting away a lock of hair. 

A passing patrol heard the 
shot and hurried to the house. 
They found the Major in- 
sensible, covered with wounds 
and fast bleeding to death. 
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A doctor was soon brought, 
and Gillespie slowly recovered, 
but some of those wounds 
gave him trouble to the end 
of his life. 

The tale spread all through 
the islands, losing nothing as 
it went, and while Gillespie 
was too ill to write, a report 
reached his home that his 
wounds had proved fatal. The 
shock was too much for his 


mother, and before the sto 
could be contradicted she died, 

Some years later, on his 
return to England, Gillespie 
was presented at a levée to 
George III. The old King 
looked incredulously at the 
small boyish figure and burst 
out— 

“God bless my soul! fg 
that little man the one who 
killed all the brigands ? ” 


aii. 


The 20th Light Dragoons 
were in a curious position, 
differing from that of any other 
troops in the garrison. The 
“ Jamaica Dragoons,” they 
were equipped and paid by 
the Government of Jamaica, 
although under the orders of 
the Secretary for War. In 
1799 the House of Assembly 
asked the King to promote 
Major Gillespie to command 
the regiment, undertaking to 
provide his pay, and in 
November he was gazetted 
Lieut.-Colonel. For two years 
he commanded the regiment 
with the greatest credit, and 
when after the Peace of Amiens 
it was transferred to the 
British establishment and left 
the island, the House of As- 
sembly publicly expressed its 
high sense of Lieut.-Col. Gil- 
lespie’s merits, of his care for 
the men’s health and attention 
to their discipline, and in 
addition voted him the sum of 
a hundred guineas to be spent 
on the purchase of a sword, 
as a mark of esteem. 


In 1802 the regiment re- 
turned to England, and the 
General who inspected it on 
landing reported to the Duke 
of York that it was in the 
highest state of efficiency. He 
particularly complimented the 
Commanding Officer on the 
health of the men after long 
service in a trying climate. 
But soon Gillespie found that 
discreditable stories were being 
set about by one of his own 
officers, a Major Cameron, who 
had joined the regiment in 
Jamaica some little time before. 
Cameron appears to have 
formed unworthy suspicions 
through his ignorance of the 
peculiar footing on which the 
20th Light Dragoons stood, 
as Colonial troops, and he 
accused Gillespie of over- 
drawing allowances and ap- 
propriating them to his own use. 

Cameron also appears to have 
had strong interest in some 
influential quarter, because for 
two years every possible contriv- 
ance was employed to prevent 
Gillespie from clearing his 
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character. At last, in June 
1304, he was brought before 
a General Court-martial, and 
his accuser was required to 
make good his case. 

The Court sat for sixteen 
days, during which time it was 
established that the allowances 
in question were drawn in 
accordance with the custom 
of the island and were applied 
not for the benefit of the 
Commanding Officer but for 
the good of the men, especially 
for the good of the sick in 
hospital. The evidence brought 
out the constant care which 
Gillespie took of his men’s 
health, and the fact that he 
often had convalescent soldiers, 
six or seven at a time, living 
in his own house for change 
of air. His regimental hospital 
was said by several doctors 
to have been far the best in 
the West Indies, and many 
extra comforts were paid for 
out of the Colonel’s private 
purse. Three Colonels, five 
Generals, and Lord Balcarres, 
the Governor of Jamaica, spoke 
in the highest terms of Gil- 
lespie both as an officer and a 
man of honour. 

In the end Gillespie was 
“most honourably acquitted,” 
and his accuser was dis- 
missed the Service. But the 
whole affair rankled deeply 
in his mind. And as mis- 
fortunes never come singly, 
he fell into financial difficulties 
at this time, due to his con- 
fidence in a man whom he 
looked on as a friend, but who 
betrayed his trust. Sick at 
heart and heavily in debt, 
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he determined to leave England 
and try for active service abroad. 

In May 1805 he exchanged 
to the 19th Light Dragoons, 
then serving in India. But 
the long voyage round the 
Cape was not tempting. He 
decided to go overland, as 
being both shorter and more 
interesting. 

And interesting the journey 
proved to be, even exciting 
at times. First he went to 
Hamburg, in disguise, as 
French influence was strong 
there at the time. But one 
night, at the theatre, a man 
muffled in a big coat accosted 
him. It was Napper Tandy, 
the famous Irish rebel. Tandy 
had no love for a King’s 
officer as such, but he had a 
chivalrous soul in his unpre- 
possessing body. The men of 
Hamburg had betrayed him 
to the English in 1798. Con- 
demned to death, but reprieved, 
he had lain for four years in 
an English prison till Napoleon 
procured his release. Tandy 
was not willing to let the men 
of Hamburg betray a fellow- 
countryman to the French if 
he could prevent it, and he 
had come to warn Gillespie. 

Hearing that French spies 
were on his track, that his 
liberty and perhaps his life 
were in danger, Gillespie 
slipped away to Altona, whence 
he reached Berlin in safety. 
He went on to Vienna by way 
of Dresden, being received at 
both courts and making shrewd 
comments and notes on the 
political situation as he saw 
it. In particular he was very 
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distrustful of General Mack, 
and his judgment was later 
confirmed at Ulm. 

On leaving Vienna he trav- 
elled through Galicia, meeting 
the Russian army at Lemberg. 
His pleasure at this was damped 
by “an illustrious person ”’ 
who took a fancy to a very 
fine English double-barrelled 
gun, and taking it from Gil- 
lespie under pretext of admiring 
it, handed it calmly to his 
orderly, who at once rode off 
with it. Gillespie’s indignant 
remonstrances failed to pro- 
duce either the gun or an 
apology. 

It would take too long to 
tell of his adventures in Servia ; 
of his being almost trapped 
by pirates in the Black Sea; 
of his duel in Constantinople 
with a French officer whom he 
wounded and disarmed; of 
his amusing escape from 
Bedouin bandits; how he and 
Ali Pasha made friends in 
Baghdad, the Pasha giving 
him a splendid Arab stallion 
at parting. Most certainly the 
journey was not devoid of 
interest. But at last he 
reached Basra and took ship 
for Bombay. Thence he crossed 
the peninsula of India to 
Madras. 

Gillespie reached Madras in 
the summer of 1806, and was 
appointed to command the 
station of Arcot. There his 
regiment, the 19th Light 
Dragoons, was quartered, to- 
gether with some infantry and 
a troop of the Madras Horse 
Artillery, the famous ‘ galloper 
guns’ that had made history 


on a hundred battlefields ever 
since the days of Stringer 
Lawrence. To his delight he 
found that the fortress of 
Vellore, a couple of hour,’ 
ride from Arcot, was com. 
manded by an old friend, 
Col. Fancourt, with whom he 
had served in San Domingo, 
Fancourt, equally pleased, 
asked Gillespie to dine with 
him on the 9th of July. The 
invitation was accepted, but 
just as Gillespie was setting 
out for Vellore, some important 
letters from the Government 
arrived, needing immediate 
answers. He sent a messenger 
with a note regretting that 
he could not come to dinner, 
but saying that he would ride 
over for breakfast on the 
following morning. That little 
hitch probably saved Gillespie's 
life. 

Vellore, the strongest fort 
in Southern India, had been 
chosen as a place of detention 
for the sons of Tipu, the late 
ruler of Mysore. As wards 
rather than prisoners of the 
Government, they were allowed 
to keep up considerable state 
and to receive visitors freely. 
This led to much intrigue, 
and a project to reinstate the 
princes was in the minds of 
many powerful chiefs. 

It will never be known how 
the Vellore mutiny originated. 
There was certainly grave dis- 
content among the sepoys at 
some injudicious orders which 
had been given regarding dress, 
caste-marks, and shaving, orders 
which the disaffected looked on 
as a prelude to their forcible 
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conversion to Christianity. 
But, as an old Greek writer 
said, “‘ trifles are the occasion, 
not the cause, of revolutions.” 
There is little doubt that a 
widespread plot was on foot, 
and that, had the outbreak at 
Vellore been a success, fifty 
thousand men from Mysore 
would have swooped down to 
join the rebels. 

The troops at Vellore were 
two battalions of native in- 
fantry and four companies of 
His Majesty’s 69th Foot. At 
moonrise on the 10th of July, 
about 2 A.M., the sepoys sur- 
rounded the barracks of the 
69th and poured in a destruc- 
tive fire of musketry through 
every door and window. At 
the same time the main guard 
was killed to a man, the sick 
in hospital were butchered, 
and hurrying to the British 
officers’ quarters the mutineers 
shot down all they could 
find. Colonel Fancourt was 
killed while trying to reach 
the main guard. Two officers 
and a surgeon, whose quarters 
were close to the British in- 
fantry barracks, managed to 
get in and took command of 
the remnant of the four com- 
panies. This handful of men 
then sallied out and fought 
their way fiercely through the 
mob till they reached the gate- 
way, on top of which was a 
guard-room. Here Sergeant 
Brodie, with a guard of the 
69th, was gallantly holding 
his own against the mutineers. 
But the rebels were able to 
shut and bar the gates, heavy 
doors of solid teak, cross- 
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braced with metal and spiked 
to resist a head-on charge 
of war-elephants. The small 
party of white men was thus 
cut off from outside relief or 
escape, and its end was only 
a matter of time. 


At six o’clock that morning 
Col. Gillespie mounted his horse 
to ride over to breakfast with 
Col. Fancourt. Shortly after 
leaving the town of Arcot, 
he met a blood-spattered, half- 
dressed man on a lathering 
horse galloping down the road. 
The fugitive reined up his 
weary animal and breathlessly 
gasped out the story of the 
massacre. 

Wheeling his horse in grim 
silence, the Colonel galloped 
to the barracks of his regiment. 
Sir Henry Newbolt has given 
us a vivid picture of what 
followed, in his stirring ballad 
of ‘ Gillespie ’— 


““* Trumpeter, sound for the Light 
Dragoons ! 
Sound to saddle and spur!’ 
he said ; 
‘ He that is ready may ride with 
me 
And he that can may ride 
ahead !’”” 


Picking up the first troop 
that fell in and telling the 
rest to follow as fast as possible 
with the Horse Artillery, Gil- 
lespie led the way. A light- 
weight and splendidly mounted 
as he always was, he out-dis- 
tanced his followers. 


“They rode as ride the Light 
Dragoons, 
But never a man could ride with 
him.” 
2A2 
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When he reached Vellore gate, 
Gillespie was alone, his men still 
some way behind. By astrange 
coincidence Sergeant Brodie had 
served with him in San Dom- 
ingo, and recognised him. Turn- 
ing to his comrades, he cried— 

‘* Tf Colonel Gillespie be alive, 
that is he at the head of the 
dragoons, and God Almighty 
has sent him from the West 
Indies to save our lives!” 

In the face of a hot fire 
from the walls, Gillespie, 
leaving his horse at a distance, 
hurried on foot to the gateway 
without receiving a _ single 
wound. Sergeant Brodie made 
a rope by linking together the 
belts of a number of men, 
and lowered it to him. In 
a few moments Gillespie was 
drawn up and swung into the 
guard-room, where he found 
the two officers and all that 
remained of the men of the 
69th. Looking round on the 
ring of fierce determined faces, 
blackened with powder-smoke 
and grim with the strain of 
six hours’ continuous fight 
against long odds, Gillespie, 
a shrewd judge, felt that these 
men were ready for any 
desperate deed. Help was near 
at hand; no Indian race had 
ever yet stood up to a resolute 
bayonet attack by white men, 
and he decided to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. 


“* He dressed their line, he led the 
charge, 
They swept the wall like g 
stream in spate, 
And roaring over the roar they 
heard 


The galloper guns that burst 
the gate.”’ 

As the massive gates went 
shattering down under a storm 
of roundshot, the 19th Light 
Dragoons dashed through the 
opening. A furious combat 
followed. Encouraged by their 
officers the mutineers made 
a desperate stand, but the 
dragoons cut them down with- 
out mercy. About six hundred 
were killed on the spot; the rest 
fled wildly in all directions, pur- 
sued by the avenging horsemen. 

The standard of Tipu, which 
had been hoisted on the palace 
during the massacre, was pulled 
down. The princes were sent 
under a guard to Madras. 
Vellore was saved, and nothing 
more was heard of the con- 
spiracy to restore the line of 
Haidar Ali. All India rang 
with the fame of Gillespie’s 
exploit, which the Commander- 
in-Chief in his despatch termed 
“a military wonder.” And 
we may fitly end the story in 
Newbolt’s concluding words— 
**They’ve kept the tale a hundred 

years, 
They'll keep the tale a hundred 
more ; 

Riding at dawn, riding alone, 

Gillespie came to false Vellore.” 


IV. 


In 1807 the 19th Light 
Dragoons were ordered home, 
and Gillespie exchanged to the 


8th Royal Irish Light Dragoons 
in Northern India. Two happy 
years passed, during which he 
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managed in his spare time to 
shoot a number of tigers. In 
those days of short-range 
muzzle-loading flint-locks the 
sport was dangerous enough to 
satisfy even Gillespie’s thirst 
for excitement. But for part 
of the time he was put in 
command of all the cavalry 
in Bengal, both King’s and 
Company’s regiments. The 
cavalry, like the rest of the 
Bengal army, had been allowed 
to fall into a bad state of 
slackness and indiscipline, and 
it is a fine tribute to Gillespie 
when we are told that not 
only did he bring them back 
to a high state of discipline 
in less than two years, but 
that he did so ‘“‘ without ex- 
citing either discontent or 
jealousy.”’ 

On his leaving the Royal 
Irish Dragoons in 1809 to 
take up the command of Ban- 
galore, the non-commissioned 
officers and men subscribed 
£200 for a sword to present 
to him and wrote him a letter 
full of genuine affection and 
regret. Gillespie replied with 
equal warmth, but said he 
would only accept a perfectly 
plain sword, ‘“ without any 
ornament but an inscription, 
THE GIFT OF THE ROYAL IRISH, 
which will make it more valu- 
able to me than were it covered 
with gold.’’ Gillespie and the 
Royal Irish Dragoons were to 
meet again. 

The Bangalore command, ten 
regiments, horse, foot, and 
artillery, was an important 
one. It brought Gillespie the 
rank of full Colonel. But here 
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again he found things very 
wrong: serious quarrelling 
among the senior officers, lax 
discipline and inefficiency 
among the troops, and a 
number of courtsmartial pend- 
ing. Gillespie was a strict 
disciplinarian, but no martinet. 
Severity in him was tempered 
with a profound knowledge of 
men, a keen sympathy with 
others, and a charm of manner 
which took the edge off the 
most cutting rebuke and dis- 
armed all malcontents. He 
possessed the divine gift of 
being able to get out of every 
man the best that was in him. 
In less than two years the 
Bangalore garrison was acknow- 
ledged to be the finest and most 
efficient body of troops in 
India. 

As a recognition of this 
good work, Gillespie was 
appointed to command the 
whole Mysore Division. This 
post, however, he did not hold 
for long. The Government of 
India had decided on a cam- 
paign overseas for which they 
needed their very best men, 
and by this time Lord Minto 
was well aware that one of 
these was Colonel Rollo Gil- 
lespie. But to understand the 
position we must take a glance 
at European affairs. 

Napoleon had reduced the 
Netherlands to an appanage 
of France. For two centuries 
Holland had drawn a vast 
stream of wealth from her 
East Indian island colonies. 
Napoleon now looked to these 
as the foundation of a French 
power in the Far East which 
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should rival that of the British 
in India. He sent one of his 
best officers, General Daendels, 
with 20,000 picked men, to 
take possession of Java. Daen- 
dels not only did wonders in 
Java by constructing roads 
throughout the island, building 
forts, and making healthy can- 
tonments for the troops, but 
it soon became clear that he 
was contemplating a solid block 
of French territory from 
Sumatra to the Moluccas. 
Daendels was a worthy pupil 
of his great master. 

The entire British trade with 
the Far East was threatened, 
to say nothing of the menace 
of a powerful French fleet on 
the farther flank of India. 
Lord Minto decided to strike 
a blow before things had gone 
too far, and fitted out a 
formidable expedition against 


Java. The command was given 
to Sir Samuel Auchmuty, with 
Major-General Wetherall and 
Colonel Gillespie as the two 


next senior officers. The force 
consisted of two cavalry regi- 
ments, five battalions of 
British and eight of Indian 
infantry, Royal Artillery, 
Bengal and Madras Horse 
Artillery, Engineers and 
Pioneers—in all about 11,000 
men. Lord Minto himself went 
as an onlooker. 

The expedition sailed from 
Madras Roads and took three 
and a half months to reach 
Java. During the voyage it 
was learned that General Daen- 
dels had been recalled to France 
and replaced by General 
Janssen. It was said that 


this officer had already arriyeg 
at Batavia with a strong body 
of fresh troops to repair the 
wastage of a tropical climate, 
which in those days was very 
severe. On the 4th of August 
1811 the fleet, of about one 
hundred sail, anchored in the 
Bay of Batavia. 

Chillingching, a village ten 
miles east of Batavia, was 
selected as the landing-point, 
The army was divided into 
three parts: the Advance, of 
one brigade, under Colonel 
Gillespie; the Line, of two 
brigades, under Major-General 
Wetherall; the Reserve, of 
one brigade, under Coloned 
Wood. Gillespie’s _ brigade 
landed first, pushing forward 
to cover the disembarkation, 
and when the whole force 
was on shore he advanced to 
Batavia, which was found to 
be deserted. 

On the 10th of August, while 
the main body was moving 
on Batavia, Gillespie marched 
southward, having heard that 
the French were strongly 
entrenched at Weltevreden, 
four miles away. He found 
Weltevreden abandoned, and 
pressing on, came upon the 
enemy in a very strong pogsi- 
tion. Their left was covered 
by the Batavia River, their 
right by the Slokan, a smaller 
stream. Their front line held 
two villages, one on either side 
of the main road, and that 
road was blocked by a wide 
abattis, behind which was 4 
battery in position. 

After a sharp fight of more 
than two hours Gillespie 
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routed the defenders with heavy 
joss, taking all their guns. 
Then, at the head of his 
cavalry, a single squadron of 
the 22nd Light Dragoons, he 
pursued the fugitives until he 
found himself under the guns 
of a veritable fortress, the 
entrenched Lines of Cornelis. 
A storm of grape and round- 
shot was opened on the horse- 
men, but luckily the elevation 
was too high, and before this 
could be corrected Gillespie 
had galloped his little force 
back to the cover of the bush. 
His action had cost the enemy 
about 500 men and had secured 
the healthy cantonments of 
Weltevreden and Struiswyk for 
the troops, instead of the 
malarious town of Batavia. 
Determined to give the 
enemy no respite, Auchmuty 
marched on the French position 


and made a thorough recon- 
naissance of it while trenches 
were being opened and batteries 
thrown up to commence a 


regular bombardment. He 
recognised that he was up 
against a very tough obstacle. 
The Lines of Cornelis lay be- 
tween the two rivers, over 
each of which there was one 
bridge, leading to an entrance 
in the works and covered by 
batteries. The Lines had a 
perimeter of nearly five miles 
and were defended by seven 
redoubts, besides a number 
of lesser works, with a strong 
front face between the rivers. 

Auchmuty soon realised that 
he had neither the numbers 
nor the battering guns necessary 
for a siege, and that the place 
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must be taken by assault. 
Reconnaissance had shown the 
front, rear, and left flank of 
the works to be exceedingly 
strong, the right flank less so. 
But the only bridge over the 
Slokan was guarded by a re- 
doubt on the farther bank, 
which must be reduced before 
the bridge could be seized. 
Also, to reach this place un- 
noticed by the garrison would 
mean a wide détour through 
very blind country, and a 
guide would be needed. 

Just then a guide turned 
up. ‘ An intelligent sergeant ”’ 
deserted from the enemy and 
agreed to show the way to the 
Slokan bridge. On this the 
plan of attack was at once 
settled. Gillespie was to lead 
the main assault, by the Slokan 
bridge. Two secondary attacks 
were to be made on the left 
flank, while the front was to 
be bombarded by all available 
guns and threatened with an 
infantry attack, to draw off 
attention from the main assault. 
No shot was to be fired till 
Gillespie’s attack began. 

Starting soon after midnight 
from the camp at Struiswyk, 
Gillespie began the march at 
the head of his own brigade, 
the Advance. He was followed 
by Colonel Gibbs’ brigade of 
the Line, which had been 
placed under his orders. The 
night was dark, the distance 
long, the country very broken 
and difficult, with many fences, 
ravines, cross-paths, and en- 
closed plantations. The head 
of Gillespie’s column had come 
quite close to the enemy’s 
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redoubt when a message 
reached him that Colonel Gibbs’ 
brigade had lost touch and 
that nobody knew where it 
was. Apparently it had taken 
a wrong path in the dark- 
ness. 

Here was a nice position. 
They were so near the enemy 
that at any moment a patrol 
might stumble on them. The 
dawn was coming very soon. 
If he should wait for Gibbs, 
Gillespie might lose all chance 
of surprising the enemy. If 
he should be discovered and 
fired on, the other attacks 
would commence, and disaster 
would follow. After the fight 
near Weltevreden his brigade 
had not more than 1500 
bayonets present, while the 
enemy were at least 10,000, 
probably 13,000. 

Obviously there was only 
one sensible course to take: 
to retreat quietly, covered by 
the night, and give up the 
attempt. But that was the 
one view which did not occur 
to Gillespie. He knew his 
men, whom he had seen driving 
the French before them a few 
days earlier. He knew Gibbs, 
and knew that wherever he 
was he would march hot-foot 
to the guns the moment firing 
commenced. And he knew 
his own mind. So he gave 
the word to move on. 

A deep ditch cut across the 
road caused some delay, and 
it was grey dawn when the 
column was challenged by an 
outlying picquet. ‘ Forward! ”’ 
was Gillespie’s reply, and the 
picquet was rushed so rapidly 
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that every man was killed or 
captured. But the scuffle and 
shots gave the alarm. . Blue. 
lights and rockets flared ajj 
along the line. The three 
nearest redoubts opened with 
all their guns, but it was still 
too dark to see much, and 
their shots went high. 

Having disposed of the 
picquet, Gillespie led his men 
round to the gorge of the 
redoubt and dashed into it 
with the bayonet. In a few 
minutes it was cleared. On 
to the bridge ; and here again 
there was a sharp tussle, for 
besides a strong guard the 
bridge was defended by four 
field-guns and flanked by two 
redoubts. As soon as the 
passage was secured, Gillespie 
turned on the left-hand redoubt, 
part of the main works. It 
was crowded with men and 
mounted nearly thirty guns. 

A desperate fight ensued. 
The stormers were at a heavy 
disadvantage, but under a 
murderous fire of grape and 
musketry they fought their 
way in with the bayonet, 
losing several officers and many 
men. Just as the work was 
carried, Colonel Gibbs arrived 
with the head of his column, 
including the grenadier com- 
panies of three regiments. Gil- 
lespie told him to storm the 
right-hand redoubt, and in- 
dulged his passion for hot 
work by going himself to assist. 
The redoubt was taken after 
a fierce struggle, but in the 
moment of victory two in- 
domitable French officers blew 
up the magazine. Both 
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perished, but the captains of 
the three grenadier companies 
and many of the men died 
with them. During the fight 
Gillespie himself took prisoner 
Brigadier-General Jauffret, who 
commanded that sector of the 
Lines. 

Sending Gibbs forward to 
the right, Gillespie turned to 
the left, past the redoubt he 
had taken, and fought his 
way into the centre of the 
position, capturing battery 
after battery. Here he was 
joined by the 59th Foot, of 
Colonel Gibbs’ brigade, and 
with this reinforcement he 
attacked and carried the gun- 
park, drove back the French 
cavalry who attempted to 
charge him, scattered their 
reserve, and finally stormed 
Fort Cornelis, the citadel of 
the Lines, with the bayonet. 

By this time the secondary 
attacks were making their way 
in, in two places. All resistance 
broke down, and the enemy 
fled headlong. But Gillespie, 
who for some days had been 
suffering from fever, collapsed. 
He had marched on foot all 
the way with his men; led 
them in every attack, in such 
close fighting that every officer 
had been engaged hand-to- 
hand; had himself taken 
prisoner a general and a colonel, 
besides killing another colonel 
in single fight, and had received 
a severe blow from a musket- 
butt at the taking of the gun- 
park. Now hesuddenly fainted, 
and little wonder. But in a 
few minutes he recovered. As 
he sat up he saw the cavalry 


arriving on the scene, and at 
once fever, fatigue, and con- 
tusions vanished. Mounting 
a horse cut from one of the 
enemy’s guns till his own 
charger arrived, he joined the 
cavalry and led them in a 
pursuit which lasted for ten 
mniles. 

Again and again the enemy 
rallied. They made a stand 
behind fences, behind broken- 
down carts, in belts of wood, 
helped in places by some horse- 
artillery guns that had escaped. 
But nothing could stop Gil- 
lespie and his Light Dragoons. 
Charging in sections through 
gaps, jumping obstacles, slip- 
ping through thick covert as 
best they might and galloping 
across the open, they broke 
up all attempt to re-form. 
General Janssen, the French 
Governor, and General Jumel, 
the Commander-in-Chief, with 
a small party of horse, reached 
Buitenzorg, thirty miles away, 
the sole remnant of the army. 

Gillespie’s column lost 48 
officers and about 500 men. 
The French loss was terrible, 
for few escaped, and only 
6000 were made prisoners. 
Half the garrison must have 
fallen in the fighting and the 
pursuit. 280 guns were taken, 
mostly fine pieces, and several 
stands of colours. But spec- 
tacular as the military success 
was, the political consequences 
were far more important. That 
bold decision of Gillespie’s, to 
attack vastly superior forces 
in defiance of all prudence, 
shattered Napoleon’s power 
in the East Indies. Hardly 
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another shot had to be fired Smith had made him migg 


before the last French posses- 
sion was in British hands. 


his destiny in the Near East, 
in the Far East Rollo Gillespie 


If, as Napoleon said, Sidney had done the same. 


V. 


When the conquest of Java 
. was completed, Lord Minto 
and Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
returned to India, leaving Mr 
Raffles (afterwards Sir Stam- 
ford) as Lieut.-Governor, and 
Colonel Gillespie in command 
of the troops. But the exer- 
tions which Gillespie had under- 
gone while suffering from 
malaria brought on such a 
severe attack of fever that for 
some time the doctors despaired 
of his life. However, his 
magnificent constitution pulled 
him through, in time to under- 
take a most delicate and 
dangerous mission. 

Among the many Dutch 
“¢ factories ”’ or trading- 
stations under the Government 
of Batavia was an important 
one at Palembang, sixty miles 
up the Musi River in Southern 
Sumatra. The Sultan of 
Palembang, one of those power- 
ful piratical chiefs who were 
the curse of all the Malay 
countries, picked a quarrel with 
the Dutch, and massacred the 
whole settlement with the most 
horrible cruelties and outrage. 
As a dependency of Java, the 
settlement was clearly under 
British protection. Raffles at 
once despatched an expedition 
to punish the Sultan. 

Gillespie was placed in 
command, and was given full 


power to deal with the situa- 
tion according to his own 
judgment and discretion. His 
force consisted of eight com- 
panies of British infantry, 
about a8 many sepoys, and a 
strong detachment of horse and 
field artillery. Arriving near 
the mouth of the river, he 
found that only five of the 
smaller craft, cruisers and gun- 
boats, could cross the bar. 
A week was spent in building 
flats to carry the field-guns 
and in fitting up boats for the 
troops, but on the 17th of 
April all was ready, and the 
flotilla entered the river. 

Two days later, when the 
advance had only made twenty 
mniles, an envoy from the Sultan 
arrived to ask the meaning 
of this visit. Gillespie curtly 
replied that he would explain 
this to the Sultan on reaching 
Palembang. Several other 
messengers followed, but all 
got the same answer. On the 
22nd the flotilla came in sight 
of the batteries of Borang, 
and anchored in mid-stream. 

The island of Borang lay 
in the centre of the river. 
On it, and on either bank, 
were batteries, strongly built, 
covered from a boat attack by 
piles driven into the river- 
bed, and mounting altogether 


58 guns. Floating gun- 
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platforms and war - prahus, 
carrying another 44 guns, were 
moored in the stream, dis- 
posed so as to rake every 
avenue of approach. And in 
front of these defences was a 
line of rafts piled high with 
combustibles, ready to be fired 
and then set loose to drift 
down on the ships. The Sultan 
believed this position to be 
impregnable and counted on 
it to stop any possible invader. 
Besides these, his regular 
defences, the Sultan had im- 
pressed a large Arab merchant 
ship, armed her with guns, 
and moored her alongside the 
island. 

Clearly the place was a hard 
nut to crack. Gillespie, most 
unwilling to fire the first shot, 
determined to see what a bold 
bluff would do. He sent his 
Malay interpreter, Captain 
Meares, to the commander at 
Borang, to ask if he would 
give up the batteries quietly 
or have them taken by assault. 
He himself followed close on 
his ambassador, at the head 
of an imposing array of boats 
crowded with British soldiers 
and backed by gun-launches 
and flats carrying field-pieces. 
The Malay commander tried 
to temporise, but when in 
the morning light he saw this 
armada moving steadily up- 
stream, his nerve began to 
fail. By the time the boats 
arrived within half-gunshot of 
the batteries, his valour had 
wholly oozed away. He agreed 
to surrender at discretion. 

The day was spent in occu- 
pying the position, to prevent 


any backsliding on the part 
of the new convert. Next 
morning an Arab merchant 
arrived, saying that he was 
the owner of the ship which 
the Sultan had commandeered, 
and asking that she might be 
given back. To this Gillespie 
agreed, on which the Arab 
told him that when tidings of 
the fall of Borang were brought 
to the Sultan he had fled in 
dismay to the jungle, taking 
with him his most valuable 
treasures. 

On hearing this, Gillespie 
prepared to advance at once 
on Palembang, but while 
arrangements were being made, 
a Malay noble who had been 
one of the Sultan’s earlier 
envoys came to report that 
Palembang was in the wildest 
uproar of looting and murder, 
that the Sultan’s adherents 
were planning, that very night, 
a general massacre of all the 
Chinese and other foreign 
traders, and a wholesale plunder 
of their goods. 

Gillespic took this message 
precisely as he had taken the 
news of the mutiny at Vellore. 
Like every cavalry leader of 
mark, he could ‘think at a 
gallop,’ and he lost not a 
moment of time. The Arab 
merchant had come down in 
a fast canoe, and a similar one 
was at hand. In these canoes 
Gillespie embarked with the 
Arab, Captain Meares, a second 
interpreter, and seven grena- 
diers of the 59th. Five officers 
and ten grenadiers followed in 
the gig and barge of H.M.S. 
Phenix. The remaining troops 
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under Lieut.-Colonel MacLeod 
were to come on with all 
possible speed. 

They had twenty miles to 
go, and the fast canoes gained 
on the ships’ boats, so that 
when the canoes reached the 
palace wharf at Palembang 
the boats were out of sight. 
Night was falling, and all along 
the banks, as the canoes passed 
through the straggling town, 
fringing the river for several 
miles, they could hear shrieks 
and yells and see houses on 
fire. The palace steps were 
crowded with armed Malays 
and Arabs, their spears and 
swords glimmering in the light 
of torches. 

Undismayed by this mob, 
Gillespie coolly stepped out 
of the canoe, and followed 
by his two interpreters and 
seven grenadiers, walked 


boldly through the crowd, who 


gave way as he came. In a 
short time the other boats 
arrived, and the whole party, 
eight officers and seventeen 
grenadiers, with the boats’ 
crews, entered the great gate 
of the palace, which was im- 
mediately closed behind them. 
The pavements were reeking 
and running with blood, and 
the place had obviously been 
pillaged. Many houses and 
even outlying parts of the 
palace were on fire, but for- 
tunately a tremendous thunder- 
storm broke, quenching the 
conflagration. 

Gillespie’s little band secured 
themselves in the palace court, 
putting a strong guard on the 
main door and barricading the 
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others. Soon after midnight 
they were joined by Major 
Trench with sixty men of the 
89th, and early next mornin 
Colonel MacLeod arrived with 
the rest of the troops. 

The safety of the mission 
being now assured, Gillespie 
went out to see how matters 
stood in Palembang. He found 
the town perfectly quiet, per- 
fectly tame, and _ intensely 
relieved. The unexpected 
arrival of white men at night- 
fall had taken all by surprise. 
Their numbers had been wildly 
exaggerated, and the seventeen 
grenadiers had dilated into as 
many hundreds. The Sultan’s 
retainers had fied in panic 
to join their master. The 
programme of massacre and 
loot had entirely fallen through, 
and all were now ready to 
take orders meekly from the 
Great Lord whose’ mere 
approach had put their late 
tyrant to flight. 

In a few days Gillespie 
effected a complete revolution. 
The British flag was hoisted 
on the palace with a royal 
salute. The Sultan was 
formally deposed, and his 
brother, a man of high character 
much loved by the people, was 
installed in his place. This 
prince undertook to respect 
the rights of all merchants, 
whether Europeans, Arabs, or 
Chinese, and to maintain 
friendship with the British. 
Whereupon the palace was 
given up to him, and after 
much exchange of courtesies 
and entertainments, Gillespie 
re-embarked his force and re- 
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turned to Java. His prompti- 
tude and daring had settled 
the whole affair without a 
single shot having been fired. 

On landing at Batavia, 
Gillespie found a fresh piece 
of service waiting for him. 
A formidable conspiracy had 
arisen with the object of 
driving all Europeans out of 
Java. Chief of the confederate 
princes was the Sultan of 
Mataram, whose residence was 
the Crattan or fortified palace 
of Jujocarta. Raffles, the 
Lieut.-Governor, went to Jujo- 
carta, escorted by Gillespie 
with a small body of picked 
troops, to see if he could bring 
the Sultan to reason. 

During the negotiations the 
Sultan’s attitude was threaten- 
ing and insolent. Patrols and 


small parties were repeatedly 
attacked, several men being 


killed and their bodies savagely 
mutilated. Finally the guns 
of the Crattan opened on an 
old dilapidated Dutch fort half 
a mile from the walls, in which 
the mission had taken up its 
quarters. The Sultan sent a 
message demanding the un- 
conditional surrender of the 
whole party, and many attacks 
were made on them, which 
were beaten off. At last Raffles 
called on Gillespie to put an 
end to the impossible situation. 

A reinforcement having 
arrived, Gillespie decided to 
storm the Crattan. This was 
really a fortified town, three 
miles in circumference, de- 
fended by a deep ditch and a 
high bastioned wall mounting 
more than a hundred guns. 
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Seventeen thousand regular 
soldiers formed the garrison, 
while in the villages around 
there was an armed population 
of at least a hundred thousand 
men, subjects of the Sultan. 

Gillespie’s whole force 
amounted to no more than 
a thousand bayonets, with some 
cavalry and horse artillery. 
He divided the infantry into 
three columns, one to attack 
the North gate, one the South 
gate, the third to escalade 
the East wall between two 
bastions. The cavalry and 
guns would deal with the re- 
treating enemy. On the after- 
noon before the assault, all 
the troops were withdrawn 
into the fort, and this had the 
desired effect of making the 
Sultan think that the British 
were showing fear. 

Two hours before dawn the 
columns moved out in dead 
silence. The alarm was given 
as the escalading party reached 
the wall, and they placed their 
ladders under a hot fire. The 
grenadiers of the 14th Foot 
went up with a rush, followed 
by the rest of the stormers, 
charged along the ramparts 
and cleared the North gateway, 
blowing up the gate and 
dropping the drawbridge to 
admit the second party. The 
two then fought their way to 
the South gate, where the third 
column joined them. The 
whole force then swept like a 
hurricane through the Crattan, 
turning the enemy’s guns on 
the packed masses and making 
charge upon charge with the 
bayonet. 
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Gillespie, as commander of 
the entire force, had taken no 
hand in the storm, but after 
the Crattan was cleared a 
strong party of the enemy took 
refuge in a mosque outside 
the walls. Collecting some 
sepoys, a few dragoons, and a 
couple of horse artillery guns, 
Gillespie dislodged them after 
a smart fight, during which 
he was severely wounded in 
the arm. 

Even admitting that the 
value of the Sultan’s troops 
was not very high, the victory 
was a remarkable one. It was 
mainly due to the courage 
and discipline of all ranks, 
and to brilliant leading by the 
officers. The discipline of the 
men was shown by the fact 
that there was no looting and 
that no woman was molested. 
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They had been under Gillespie's 
command for less than a year, 
but in that short time he had 
imbued officers and men with 
his spirit and his ideals. 

The Sultan of Mataram was 
banished to Penang and peace 
was restored in Java. But 
when the wars were over, 
Gillespie found his position 
difficult. There is no need 
to go into old quarrels, though 
in several points on which 
he and the Lieut.-Governor 
differed, after-events proved 
the soldier’s judgment to have 
been sounder than the ad- 
ministrator’s. But it was clear 
to Gillespie that Raffles and 
he could never work together. 
After repeated requests he 
obtained his recall to India, 
and in October 1813 he returned 
to Bengal. 


VI. 


For his services in Java he 
was given the rank of Major- 
General, and was appointed 
to command the Meerut Dis- 
trict. In the following year 
the King conferred on him 
the Knighthood of the Bath, 
but though his name duly 
appeared in the ‘ Gazette,’ Sir 
Rollo Gillespie never knew of 
the honour he had received. 
When that ‘ Gazette’ reached 
Calcutta he was no longer 
the servant of an earthly king. 
His career of glory was destined 
to end, as it began, in a 
campaign where even his 
courage and leadership failed 


to save the British arms from 
disgrace. 

The Gurkhas then occupied 
not only Nepal, but Kumaon, 
Garhwal, and all the hill 
country as far north as the 
Sutlej. As a power they were 
becoming more and more 
aggressive, till finally their 
depredations and _ encroach- 
ments drove the Indian Govern- 
ment to declare war in 1814. 
Four columns were _ sent 
against them—two to invade 
Kumaon and Nepal, one under 
Gillespie to enter the Dun, 
and one under Colonel Ochter- 
lony, the famous ‘‘ Lony Ochter 
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Sahib’? of future years, to 
move into the hills where Simla 
now stands. In that district 
was Umra Sing, the most 
notable of the Gurkha leaders. 
The plan was that Ochterlony 
should defeat Umra Sing, 
driving him east and south 
into the arms of Gillespie, 
who would cut off his retreat. 
So for the first part of the 
operations Gillespie’s move- 
ments would be designed to 
support and assist Ochterlony. 

From the first, Gillespie 
seems to have been doubtful 
of the plan of campaign. In 
a private letter, written before 
it began, he gives his opinion 
that Lord Moira had gravely 
under-estimated the difficulties 
of the hill war, and under- 
valued the Gurkhas as enemies. 
And then comes an ominous 
phrase which has been echoed 
a hundred times since by British 
officers on frontier service: 
“My force is so small that I 
fear disaster.” 

Nevertheless he pushed on 
energetically, crossing the 
Timli Pass over the Siwaliks 
and occupying the western end 
of the Dun. He knew that 
the Gurkhas held a fort on 
Kalunga Hill near Dehra, but 
was told that it was of no 
great strength. He sent Colonel 
Mawby with 1300 infantry, 
300 cavalry and five guns, 
to take it and rejoin him when 
this was done. 

Mawby, after a very half- 
hearted skirmish, not worthy 
to be called an attack, reported 
the place to be impregnable. 
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Gillespie at once moved with 
his whole force to Dehra. He 
was in honour bound to support 
Ochterlony, but he could not 
leave an enemy fort on his 
line of communication. So 
Kalunga must be taken without 
delay. 

Unfortunately, Gillespie’s fore- 
bodings were only too well 
justified. His force was small, 
barely three thousand men, 
yet none could say that long 
odds ever daunted Rollo 
Gillespie. With no greater 
strength behind him he had 
stormed the Lines of Cornelis, 
cleaving a path through four 
times his numbers of stout 
French infantry backed by two 
hundred guns. He had recked 
little of odds at Vellore, when 
sword in hand he had 
“Flashed on before the charge’s 

thunder, 
Tipping with fire the bolt of 


men 
That rived the rebel line asunder.”’ 


With only eight fighting men 
at his back he had stepped 
ashore at Palembang among 
a host of armed warriors. At 
Jujocarta the enemy  out- 
numbered him seventeen to 
one, yet he never hesitated 
to assault that strong position. 
But in those days he had 
commanded men of the Madras 
army, schooled for generations 
in the fighting tradition of 
such leaders as Lawrence, 
Dalton, Clive, and Coote, many 
of them men whom he himself 
had trained and disciplined. 
His present command was 
of a sadly different type. For 
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eleven years the Bengal army, 
never very reliable, had seen 
no fighting. Even in 1803 
the battles of Delhi and Laswari 
had been mainly won by the 
British troops ; and the canker 
of sloth and indiscipline which 
Gillespie, some years before, 
had done much to check in 
the cavalry, had eaten deep into 
the infantry. Moreover, the 
regiments were mostly com- 
posed of plainsmen, high-caste 
Hindus, who could fight fairly 
well in line on a level field, 
but knew nothing of mountain 
warfare. Now they had to 
climb steep rugged hills in 
unaccustomed formation, and 
to attack the bravest and most 
stubborn hill warriors in all 
India. 

Worse still, the Din column 
was made up of detachments 
from eleven different infantry 
regiments, and so lacked the 
driving power of esprit-de-corps. 
The men could stand punish- 
ment, as their losses in many 
actions of this war proved, 
but it was literally a case of 
‘standing punishment.’ They 
would die where they stood, 
but often would make no 
attempt to advance. There 
was none of the furious dan 
shown by the men who took 
Cornelis and Jujocarta. 

Whether Gillespie fully 
realised all this may be 
doubted. His dispositions for 
attack showed no want of 
confidence in his men. Bat- 
teries were raised on a small 
plateau half a mile from the 
fort and on a lower level—a 
bad position, but there was 
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no other. In accordance with 
the principle of attacking at 
several points, a very sound 
one in Indian warfare, he 
detached three columns to 
move during the night round 
Kalunga Hill, to stations with- 
in a thousand yards of the 
fort. His orders were detailed 
and very clear, impressing on 
all the vital importance of 
attacking simultaneously. Two 
hours before the assault five 
guns were to be fired at in- 
tervals of a minute, to give 
warning, so that each column 
could correct its distance and 
be in its proper place. Exactly 
two hours later each was to 
advance to the attack. All 
watches were to be synchron- 
ised with the General’s. The 
main attack, led by Captain 
Carpenter and supported by 
the reserve, was to start from 
the plateau on which the 
batteries were. 

Kalunga fort stood on the 
summit of a steep rocky hill 
about 600 feet high, the slopes 
matted with dense scrub. It 
was small, with a garrison 
of only 400 men, but very 
strong. Every weak point was 
covered by stockades, and the 
only entrance was a ‘ wicket,’ 
a small gateway, strongly 
barricaded, with a gun placed 
to enfilade it with grape. 

At 7 AM. on the 31st of 
October the five signal guns 
were fired. At 9 A.m. Carpenter 
moved to the attack, but alone. 
None of the other columns 
appeared. Later, the three 
column commanders stated that 
they had not heard the signal 
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s. The General sent urgent 
messages to all three to advance 
at once, but though sent in 
duplicate and by different 
routes, not one of _ these 
messages reached its destina- 
tion. It is clear that none 
of the columns was in the 
place where Gillespie had 
ordered it to be. 

Carpenter’s column carried 
the outer stockades round the 
fort, killing or driving out the 
small party that held them. 
But there was some hitch 
in bringing up the scaling- 
ladders, and when at last a 
few were planted against the 
wall, the fire of the defence 
drove the stormers back. The 
Gurkha women fought beside 
their men, hurling stones at 
the assailants regardless of 
danger. The troops retired, 
and for some time kept up 
a steady but useless musketry 
fre. At last they showed 
signs of retreating, and Gil- 
lespie, who had been watching 
the attack with growing 
impatience and indignation, 
resolved to lead the assault 
himself. 

Among the many details 
which composed his force there 
was one small party on which 
he felt he could depend. With 
the Reserve was a single troop 
of dismounted dragoons. Only 
@ hundred men; but they 
belonged to the Royal Irish 
Light Dragoons, the regiment 
he had commanded a few 
years earlier, who had loved 
him so dearly and parted with 
him so sadly. His own 
countrymen ; men whom for 
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the most part he knew per- 
sonally ; many even from his 
own County Down. The sword 
they had given him was in 
his hand, and he knew that 
its steel was no truer than 
the hearts of the men who 
gave it. The one other British 
unit which he had with him 
had fallen back discouraged, 
with the native troops, but 
the Irishmen would follow him 
to the death. 

In a brief but fiery harangue 
he tried to infuse new courage 
into the wavering stormers. 
Then, putting himself at the 
head of the Royal Irish, he 
shouted gaily to them his 
last words: ‘‘ Come on, boys! 
One more shot, for the honour 
of County Down !”’ 

Waving the treasured sword 
in one hand, his hat in the 
other, he led them at the wall. 
At once the whole face blazed 
again with musketry and grape, 
while stones and _ arrows 
whistled through the air. 
Officers and men fell in 
numbers, but Gillespie had 
almost reached the wicket when 
he suddenly dropped, shot 
through the heart. At the 
same moment his aide-de-camp, 
O’Hara, was killed beside him. 

Their leader gone, the men 
struggled for a few minutes 
to hold their own. But all 
the efforts of other officers to 
put heart into the stormers 
failed, now that Gillespie was 
no more. Sullenly they fell 
back, and nothing would bring 
them on again. The Royal 
Trish Dragoons, for want of 
support, at last fell back too, 
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bringing with them the body 
of their General and friend. 
But fifty-four out of the gallant 
hundred lay dead or wounded 
on the blood-soaked ground 
under the wall of Kalunga. 


A month later another 
attempt was made. Reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and a 
battering train from Delhi. 
After two days’ heavy bom- 
bardment a breach was made 
in the walls, and a new 
storming party advanced. But 
they would not face the breach. 
After standing for two hours 
under fire, they retreated, with 
11 officers and 478 men killed 
and wounded. In the two 
assaults the loss was 30 officers, 
718 rank and file. 

Another day of fierce bom- 
bardment followed, during 
which most of the garrison 
and nearly all the women and 


children perished miserably, 
When night fell, the survivors, 
seventy men in all, sallied 
out, cut their way through 
four thousand regular troops, 
and escaped. Such was the 
Bengal army of 1814; such 
the quality of the men whom 
Gillespie led in his last 
fight. 


** They’ve kept the tale a hundred 
years, 
They'll keep the tale a hundred 
more ;’’— 


Will they .. .? 

Twenty years of that second 
century have passed. In 
another eighty years will the 
name of Rollo Gillespie be 
forgotten? Or will England 
still hold in honoured memory 
one who deserved, as well as 
ever did French knight, the 
proud title of ‘‘ Chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche’’ ? 
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Hic et ubique. 


I. ‘WHISKERS AND CO.’ 


BY KENNETH EDWARDS. 


So soon as April is out and 
May comes in, life in sub- 
marines at Hong Kong begins 
to grow exceedingly un- 
pleasant; in spite of the 
fact that when in harbour 
their crews normally live in 
the flotilla depot ship. The 
cloud settles lazily on the 
Peak, with the air of a giant 
taking up a comfortable posi- 
tion from which he does not 
intend to move for several 
months. Below, in the dock- 
yard and harbour, the atmos- 
phere is heavy and sultry. 
In a@ submarine this is ac- 
centuated by the necessarily 
limited means of ventilation. 
So is the heat, from the 
numberless_ electrical _resist- 
ances in the boat, all of which 
take upon themselves the 
duties of electric radiators. 
One is never dry, nor is the 
inside of the submarine, for 
under these conditions steel 
will sweat more prolifically 
than any human being. 
Cleaning becomes a labour of 
despair. Bright metal - work 
and spotless enamel begin to 
‘go back,’ in spite of every 
effort. 

Then it is that the authori- 
ties in their wisdom send the 
submarines up the coast to 


the north. Nearly fifteen 
hundred miles north of Hong 
Kong lies the island and 
territory of Wei-hai-wei, which 
used to be British, but most 
of which has now been given 
back to China. Here, in the 
big bay between the island 
(the Chinese name is Liu- 
kung-tao) and the mainland, 
the submarines drop anchor 
with a sigh of relief. The 
change from the steamy heat 
of Hong Kong is almost 
startling; for at Wei-hai-wei 
at this time of year the climate 
is that of an English spring- 
time. There is a nip in the 
air in the mornings, and the 
pine trees on the island are 
a fresh green after their long 
winter under snow. 

But the satisfaction is not 
confined to the officers and men 
of the submarines. Ashore 
there is excitement. The 
ricksha men and the few shop- 
keepers are once again face 
to face with comparative pros- 
perity. Club servants and the 
golf caddies awake from their 
winter sleep. And down near 
the Iron Pier which marks 
the tiny dockyard the sampan 
men hastily haul up their 
anchors and set out to welcome 
the submarines. They know 











well enough that these queer 
vessels are the forerunners of 
visiting destroyers, sloops, and 
cruisers; of a holiday season 
when every bungalow onthe 
island will be taken, and the 
bathing beach thronged for 
nearly every hour of the 
twenty-four. But they also 
know that the other ships 
carry boats, while the sub- 
marine, in the absence of the 
depot ship, is almost entirely 
at the mercy of the sampans 
for transport. 

The welcome is therefore a 
combination of business and 
pleasure. There are always 
men in every submarine who 
have known the sampan men 
of old. Sometimes their ac- 
quaintance has been _inter- 
rupted for only eight months ; 
sometimes for as many years, 
during which time the sailor 
may have served in practically 
every other corner of the world. 
And there are always new- 
comers to the China coast ; 
men who have no part in this 
welcome and stand about try- 
ing to understand the extra- 
ordinarily fluent pidgin of 
messmates whom they had 
hitherto thought to be ordinary 
Englishmen. 

The bargaining for sampans 
begins, and it is never acri- 
monious. There is much 
laughter ; for the Chinaman of 
the north understands and 
appreciates the jokes of the 
English sailor, and the sailor 
who knows China—the ‘old 
China bird ’—knows that if 
you make the northern China- 
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man laugh he is your frieng 
for life. 

It is immediately apparent 
that all five of the sampang 
tied up alongside the ballast 
tanks of the submarine belong 
virtually to one ‘ Whiskers’ 
—a man short in stature, but 
obviously of immense strength, 
of any age between thirty 
and sixty, and remarkable 
among that smooth-faced race 
for the somewhat moth-eaten 
whiskers which have given him 
his name. The other nine 
Chinamen are all distantly or 
nearly related to Whiskers and 
entirely under his orders. 

Finally it is settled. All 
five sampans of the Whiskers 
family will be at the disposal 
of the submarine for the pay- 
ment of two dollars a month 
and ‘gash.’ The two dollars 
must be paid in the large 
silver coins of which there 
are nearly two dozen varieties 
in the currency of China, all 
of them reputed to be of the 
same value as the Mexican 
dollar, that cartwheel with the 
curious design. One of the 
mysteries of China is why the 
unit of currency should have 
become the Mexican dollar in- 
stead of the tael, which is 
a standard weight of fine silver. 
The ‘ gash ’—all the odds and 
ends of rubbish from the sub- 
marine—is to be paid whenever 
it is available. That means 
that nothing is to be thrown 
overboard, but is to be pre- 
sented to the sampan men 
instead. Whiskers and his 
retinue are led below by the 
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coxswain, a@ real ‘old China 
pird,’ who knows the value 
of immediate payment to a 
Chinaman and has taken the 
precaution of seeing that there 
is plenty of ‘gash’ available 
on arrival at Wei-hai-wei. A 
few minutes later Whiskers 
and his friends and relations 
reappear beaming, carrying two 
buckets full of slops, potato 
peelings, coffee grounds, and 
a few crusts of stale bread. 
The first payment of ‘ gash’ 
has been received with high 
delight. It is rich ‘gash’ 
after the long and hungry 
winter. 

Being new to Wei-hai-wei, 
I was @ little out of my depth 
at first and was forced to 
rely upon my coxswain. There 
was apparently nothing he did 
not know about China and the 
Chinaman. The only trouble 
was to check his flow of 
instructional reminiscence. I 
trusted him implicity, but I 
became a little uneasy when 
I found that the duties of 
Whiskers and his crowd were 
not confined to ferrying my- 
self and members of the crew 
about in sampans, with the 
distinguishing pendants of the 
submarine fluttering from a 
stick in the stern, but in- 
cluded all manner of duties 
inside the boat. 

In the first place, I felt 
that the men might become 
lazy and discontented with 
80 much of their cleaning 
work being done for them 
by the Whiskers brigade. 
Secondly, I was not too happy 
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about the cleanliness of the 
Chinamen themselves, partic- 
ularly in view of the ‘ gash’ 
on which they were so keen. 
To get disease of any sort 
in a submarine more than a 
thousand miles from the depot 
ship is a serious matter. 

I consulted the coxswain. 
He set my mind at rest on 
the first score, but, although 
he looked at me as if wondering 
where I got such extraordinary 
ideas, he gave me a cheery 
“ Ay, ay, Sir,’’ when I decreed 
that the Chinamen must be 
clean before being allowed 
below, and that I would hold 
him responsible for _ their 
cleanliness. 

Next morning I was having 
breakfast when the signalman 
came to me with a pad. It 
was a signal from another 
submarine, anchored a quarter 
of a mile away, and read 
simply, ‘‘ May we come over 
and watch?’’ I looked en- 
quiringly at the signalman, 
but his grin told me that 
he did not wish to give any 
explanation, so I swallowed 
my coffee and clambered up 
the hatch to the deck casing. 
A distant cheer greeted me 
as my head came up into 
the fresh morning air. I 
glanced at the other sub- 
marine and found that her 
whole ship’s company seemed 
to be on deck laughing and 
cheering. Then I looked aft 
down the side of my own boat. 
On the saddle tanks an extra- 
ordinary scene was in progress. 
There was a row of Chinamen, 
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as naked as they were born, 
and at the head of them stood 
my coxswain. He had the 
head of one Chinaman firmly 
between his knees and was 
wielding a stiff scrubber on 
the fellow’s back to the ac- 
companiment of shrieks for 
mercy. Behind the coxswain 
stood Whiskers, also naked, 
holding his sides with laughter. 
He had obviously already been 
scrubbed and was hugely en- 
joying the torture of his 
relations. 

Thus my orders were carried 
out and, although it took 
some little time for me to 
live down the nickname of 
‘Godliness,’ I was thereafter 
the firm friend of all the 
sampan men; for, although I 
had subjected them to some 
discomfort, I had made them 
laugh. 

As time went on Whiskers 
and his merry men did more 
and more for us. At any hour 
of the day and night one had 
only to let out a yell of ‘ Sam- 
pan—aah,’ followed by the 
name of the submarine, to 
be answered by a distant 
shout of Fietee! (quickly), and 
the squeaking of the ynlo 
or stern oar. 

The Wei-hai-wei sampan is 
@ curious craft of enormous 
weight and strength. In plan 
it is almost rectangular, and 
its bottom is nearly flat, 
sloping up at the ends. What 
would correspond to the gun- 
wales of an ordinary boat are 
more than a foot in width 
and appear to be made of 
great baulks of timber. The 


yulo is a long, straight oar 
projecting over the quarter, 
The only rowlock is a steg 
peg in the gunwale, with g 
ball-like end upon which fits 
a hollow burnt into the loom 
of the oar. At the end of 
the loom is a hook which takes 
a frayed span of thin rope 
from the floor boards of the 
sampan. The yulo is used 
standing, after the manner of 
the Cornish fishermen. It takes 
tremendous wrist-work because 
of its weight, but the sampans 
get along very quickly under it. 

It is a very difficult form 
of oar to learn to use. At 
Wei-hai-wei we used to have 
a Sunday routine in the summer 
months. This consisted of a 
race ashore, with ourselves 
wielding the yulos and the 
sampan men sitting forward 
and laughing at our efforts. 
The prize for the race was lunch 
in the club at the expense of the 
losers. Of these there were 
many, and they usually 
arrived at the club very wet; 
for one of the worst tricks 
of the yulo is to slip off the 
steel peg when you put your 
weight on it. The result is 
that instead of propelling the 
sampan you dive overboard. 
But this did not matter in 
the least, for during the summer 
at Wei-hai-wei we seldom wore 
anything but a shirt and a 
pair of shorts. 

Whiskers and his men very 
soon became almost members 
of the crew. They slept in 
their sampans at odd hours 
and seemed to delight in work- 
ing according to a queer routine 
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of their own. But this did 
not matter, for the sections 
of brightwork looked after by 
the Chinamen always winked 
with ‘more than oriental 
splendour.’ Whiskers saw that 
it was 80. He used to go round 
himself and inspect his men’s 
work, and the tone of his 
voice told of his command of 
his unintelligible lingo if he 
found anything amiss. 

Submarines—the Chinaman 
refers to them as meshuishin, 
the true translation of which 
is, I believe, ‘ under-water 
thunder - fish boats ’ — were 
always a source of wonder to 
the sampan men. Though they 
got quite used to them they 
could never understand them. 

On occasions, as a great 
treat, one or more of the 
sampan men were allowed to 
come to sea with us when 
we went out for exercises. 
Whiskers himself came more 
often than not, and although 
he was as imperturbable as 
ever one could sense his ex- 
citement when, on one never- 
to-be-forgotten day while we 
were hanging about waiting 
for the target ship to appear, 
I let him look through the 
periscope and take a turn at 
the after hydroplanes. 

One of the greatest attrac- 
tions of Wei-hai-wei is that 
it is on the main migration 
route of the snipe which breed 
in Siberia, and there are 
duck and geese to be had at 
the right time of year. When 
the snipe came in one could 
hear them passing overhead 
to the mainland, where they 
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landed for rest in the marshes 
and ‘lagoons.’ If one went 
out that same morning one 
could almost pick the birds 
up, so exhausted were they. 
But for the next week and 
more there was fine sport to 
be had. One of the best 
places for snipe was the marshes 
behind the island of Chiming, 
fifteen miles to the eastward, 
and we were always trying to 
wangle orders to anchor off 
Chiming for a day or two. 

The trouble at Chiming was 
that in the normal course 
of events there was no means 
of getting ashore, except in 
the leaky collapsible boat which 
we carried. But, when at 
last we were allowed to go 
to Chiming, Whiskers came to 
our rescue. We had thought 
of towing him and his sampan, 
but had decided against it. 
The days are past when an 
accident involving loss of life 
can be wiped off the slate by 
the payment of a dollar to 
the unfortunate’s relations. 

But Whiskers had become 
quite versed in the ways of 
submarines. If we would sub- 
merge he would yulo his sampan 
above us, and we would come 
to the surface so that the 
sampan would be. high and 
dry on our deck. Thus would 
we carry it to Chiming. When 
we got there all we should 
have to do would be to sub- 
merge and let the sampan 
float off. 

It was a ticklish business ; 
for if the sampan bumped a 
periscope it would certainly 
do some damage, and it 
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would require very nice judg- 
ment for the submarine to 
surface with the sampan in 
the only possible position. But 
Whiskers assured us that it 
could be done easily, and that 
he would place his sampan 
in exactly the right spot above 
our deck while we were sub- 
merged. And so he did. We 
steamed off to Chiming 
triumphantly, with Whiskers’ 
sampan on our deck just before 
the conning - tower. For- 
tunately, it was a flat calm. 
Only once did Whiskers get 
the better of me, and I do 
not grudge him that, for I 
was both penitent and 
frightened and thought five 
dollars a cheap get-away. 
We had been exercising all 
day, and as we dropped anchor 
in our berth at Wei-hai-wei 
a report came up the voice- 
pipe that there was a fire in 
the motor room. In no ship 
is a fire pleasant, and in a 
submarine it is particularly 
unpleasant. I rushed off to 
the motor room, a compart- 
ment at the extreme stern of 
the boat where there is practi- 
cally no ventilation at all. 
The place was full of smoke. 
Somebody, between coughs, 
mentioned gas masks. It was 
a good idea, but they proved 
more of a hindrance than a 
help. They did not stop the 
choking smoke from getting 
into one’s throat. and they 
made it almost impossible to 
see. That was important; for 
it was essential to find out just 
where the fire had its source, 
otherwise methods could not 


be taken to put it out. The 
whole motor room was a mags 


of electrical machinery. 1p - 


spray water on it would pro. 
bably do more damage than 
any fire, and the patent ox. 
tinguishers, when they were 
used, only made the fumes 
more objectionable. 

It was soon _ established 
that the fire was of the slow, 
smouldering variety, so that 
shutting off what little 
ventilation there was had 
practically no effect. In the 
meantime the main fuses of 
the electrical installation of 
the boat had been drawn, 80 
that it was safe to grope 
about the great switchboards 
surmounting the main motors 
on each side of the motor room. 

Then it was that the source 
of the fire was discovered. 
Apparently a mote of molten 
copper caused by the ‘ splash’ 
of breaking a main switch 
had fallen behind one of the 
main motors and set alight 
an accumulation of rubbish 
left by the dockyard, and in 
particular the remains of an 
old grass broom such as the 
Chinese use. That such an 
accumulation should exist is 
no reflection upon the crew. 
The main body or ‘ yokes’ 
of the main motors are cir- 
cular and they are mounted 
in what is practically a circular 
compartment, so that behind 
the motors there is a space 
which, narrow enough at the 
top and masked by the main 
switchboards, dwindles to 


nothing at all at a point 
below the motors. 
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This was @ problem. The 


stuff was in an absolutely 
inaccessible position and there 
seemed to be only two methods 
of extinguishing the fire: 
either to drown it with water 
or to shut off the compart- 
ment completely and let it 
purn itself out. In either 
event it would probably have 
meant having the main motors 
out of action—and this with 
the submarine 1500 odd miles 
away from the only dockyard 
capable of setting matters 
right. 

It was then that Whiskers, 
aided and abetted by the cox- 
swain, took a hand. Whiskers, 
it appeared, had a diminutive 
relation who, although only 
about four years old, was 
possessed of phenomenal 
courage. This prodigy would 
certainly get behind the main 
motors and drag out what was 
smouldering behind them. 

Thinking of the alternative 
of ‘Their Lordships’ Dis- 
pleasure,’ I agreed. A sampan 
slipped away and came back 
with a mustard-coloured mite 
who seemed to have no bones 
at all. Whiskers himself helped 
to lower the urchin down head- 
first behind the motors, while 
we arranged a series of fans 
to blow the smoke away and 
give the child some chance 
of breathing. To begin with 
all went amazingly well. 
Handful after handful the 
smouldering rubbish was passed 
up. It seemed that his hands 
were immune against burns. 
Then it happened. Exactly 
what happened behind those 
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motors I do not to this day 
know. All I know is that the 
child started to struggle. He 
got his head jammed between 
the steel yoke of the motor 
and the steel of the hull, and 
the more he struggled the more 
wedged he became. 

Whiskers came to the rescue 
through the bedlam that was 
let loose. If we moved the 
fans, he said, the child would 
become unconscious from the 
fumes and we could dislodge 
him. It seemed an awful 
thing to do, but we had tried 
to pull him out feet-first in 
spite of his struggles, and his 
yells were threatening madness. 
There was nothing else to be 
done. 

And so, twenty minutes 
later, Whiskers was handed 
a pathetically limp and inert 
little form. Without a word 
he took it away in his sampan. 
But an hour afterwards he was 
back. It appeared (according 
to his voluble pidgin) that the 
child was very sick and like 
to die. If we did not believe 
him he would bring the child’s 
mother and father and his 
aunts and all his other rela- 
tions to bear witness. We 
did not wish, and Whiskers 
closed for five dollars damages. 
I felt extremely guilty. How 
was I to know that I had 
not been the cause of warping 
the child’s mentality, if not 
worse ? 

But my coxswain knew the 
Chinaman. He enlisted the 
help of the engineer and 
a signalman. Between them 
they concocted a medal of 
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bright white metal hung upon 
a ribbon of parti - coloured 
bunting. This was handed 
to Whiskers for the child. 
Whiskers returned it, with the 
request that it should be 
presented with due ceremony 
to the child himself. A date 
was fixed. All the sisters 
and the cousins and the aunts, 
not to mention the uncles, 
brothers, nephews, and so on, 
mustered alongside in a number 
of sampans, while Whiskers, his 
weatherbeaten face wreathed 
in smiles, brought the child 
on deck and presented him 


to me. He was as naked ag 
the day he went behind the 
main motors, but he did not 
leave the deck naked. [ hung 
round his neck the medal of 
soft white metal upon which 
was engraved the name of 
the submarine and the date, 
The child and the audience 
left, highly pleased with the 
proceedings. 

I often wonder how Whiskers 
is getting on, and whether the 
nameless child finds his medal 
@ source of commercial value 
as well as personal and family 
pride. 


Il A SPELL ASHORE, 


BY J. M. A. 


THE success of Italian arms 
in Abyssinia, culminating in 
the flight of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie from Djibouti, caused 
yet another ripple to disturb 
the already agitated pond of 
European diplomacy. In due 
course this ripple, now a tiny 
thing of purely departmental 
significance, lapped the rocks 
of Aden. We, the bored and 
overheated members of the 
Aden Force, heard with joy 
that since the naval situation 
in the Red Sea had eased, units 
could be released for short 
cruises to East African ports 
to give officers and men a 
much-needed change. 

It was by reason of these 
events that towards the end 
of June 1936, my ship, a 
cruiser of the East Indies 


Squadron, found herself in the 
pleasant port of Mombasa. We 
expected to be there a fort- 
night, and the Captain had 
decreed that everyone who 
wished to make use of it 
could have six days’ leave. 
On the morning of our 
arrival the wardroom hummed 
with suggestions how _ this 
leave could best be employed. 
Plans were laid for shoot- 
ing safaris, golf at Nairobi, 
and motor tours of the High- 
lands. For my own part, a 
previous visit to East Africa 
had given me a glimpse of 
the snow-capped peaks of Kili- 
manjaro, and fired by this 
magic sight I had determined 
to attempt the nineteen- 
thousand-foot climb if ever 
the opportunity arose. Un- 
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doubtedly it had now arisen, 
and disregarding my ignorance 
of climbing and the shortness 
of the leave, I made arrange- 
ments to start that afternoon 
for Moshi. Study of the ward- 
room atlas made it apparent 
that this was a convenient 
place to begin from. 

At Voi, where the Tan- 
ganyika line branches off to 
the west for Moshi and Lake 
Victoria, the station-master 
greeted me with the informa- 
tion that no trains were running 
owing to a bridge being down 
on the line. It was then 
late, and feeling most indignant 
with Providence for treating 
me so scurvily at the start 
of my enterprise, I sought 
food and a bed at the station 
rest-house. 

Next morning I called on 
the District Officer and con- 
fided my troubles to his 
courteous and sympathetic ear. 
He introduced me to a sisal 
planter and some neighbours 
who were returning that 
evening to their estate at 
Taveta on the lower slopes 
of Kilimanjaro, eighty miles 
on my road. I accepted their 
offer of a lift and a bed for 
the night with much relief; 
for this would at least bring 
me within striking distance 
of my objective, with five days’ 
leave to go. 

The following morning my 
hosts, with that unfailing and 
generous hospitality which 
travellers learn to associate 
with the sparsely populated 
regions of the world, took me 
a further twenty miles to the 
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Kibo Hotel at Marangu. I 
appealed to Herr Kloss, the 
proprietor, to provide porters 
and equipment as rapidly as 
possible. The whole matter 
was put in hand swiftly and 
efficiently, and while I had 
lunch I listened to some ex- 
cellent if not encouraging 
advice. It certainly seemed an 
unpropitious moment to begin 
an attack on Kilimanjaro; for 
that very morning another 
climber had been carried into 
the hotel delirious from sun- 
stroke and exhaustion. Even 
the weather was unfavourable. 
Heavy black rain _ clouds, 
seemingly only a few feet above 
one’s head, excluded the view. 
The stream close by foamed 
over the dam, yellow with the 
soil of the mountain slopes. 

But at two o’clock all was 
ready, and Kloss introduced 
me to my companions. The 
party consisted of Johannes 
the black guide, three porters, 
and Aziz, a pretty, white 
donkey. They regarded me 
with grave and speculative looks 
while I in my turn wondered 
whether their ragged and 
spindle - shanked appearance 
gave any clue to the powers 
of endurance they were 
supposed to possess. 

Leaving the road close to 
the Catholic Mission, where 
the sounds of scales and simple 
melodies from several pianos 
revived memories of similar 
wet afternoons at school, we 
started to climb _ steadily 
through banana plantations and 
native shambas. The porters 


amused themselves by passing 
2B 
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the time of day merrily with 
everyone we met, evidently 
relating our destination with 
much importance. Soon cul- 
tivation was left behind and 
we entered the forest belt. 
Even though it was yet early 
afternoon the thick trees and 
foliage shut out the light, 
and we began a long and 
gloomy march splashing and 
slipping up the rocky path 
that was itself a stream in 
spate. 

I was most concerned with 
Aziz, my next astern. Many 
times I turned round to see 
how he would negotiate some 
difficult place, for he looked 
a pathetically overladen and 
top-heavy object. But I dis- 
covered that he was an artist 
in his own line, far more 
sure-footed than the rest of 
us, and so imbued with a zeal 
for the stable he knew to be 
ahead, that his soft nose was 
continually giving me encourag- 
ing pushes from behind. 

Elephant tracks and fresh 
droppings in the path made 
it obvious that the use of 
our road was not confined to 
humans. I reflected, for a 
moment, what tactics an un- 
armed man adopts should he 
meet an elephant face to face 
in what is undoubtedly a 
one-way street. Finding my- 
self without any constructive 
ideas, except the determination 
to be polite, I made up my 
mind to let the moment pro- 


vide the inspiration and 
marched on. 
Towards dusk the forest 


thinned out and became in- 


ee 


terspersed with open spaces 
covered with long grass and 
bushes. Suddenly, through the 
rain, a stone hut appeared 
a few yards in front. I stopped 
to look, but Aziz, impatient 
at the delay, pushed me aside 
and disappeared into a small 
grass-thatched stable. This 
was Bismarck Hut, lying at 
about 8400 feet and twelve 
miles from the hotel. It ig 
one of the three provided by 
the Alpine Club of East Africa 
for the use of climbers. Soon 
the cook had a cheerful fire 
alight and I was able to strip 
off my soaking clothes and get 
warm and dry again. After 
an enormous supper I lit my 
pipe, and, nursing a mug of 
hot toddy, started to turn over 
in my mind the prospects for 
the morrow. 

Kilimanjaro has two main 
peaks, Kibo and Mawenzi. The 
former, also the higher, was 
my objective. These two peaks 
are connected by a saddle at 
an altitude of 16,000 feet. 
Half-way between Bismarck 
and a hut at the foot of Kibo 
stands Pieters Hut, a con- 
venient day’s march from Bis- 
marck. Kloss had said it 
was unlikely that I should be 
able to make both Pieters 
and Kibo Hut in one day, 
owing to the big increase in 
altitude and the distance in- 
volved. He advised my 
spending the night at Pieters 
to get acclimatised, the follow- 
ing day exploring the saddle, 
and then a return to Moshi in 
good time to catch my train 
back to the ship. This was 
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sound, of course, but somehow 
the sight of my climbing gear 
and the exhilaration of being 
by myself, well out of reach 
of sensible advice, made me 
determine there and then to 
reach Kibo Hut the following 
evening and leave myself a 
full day to tackle the summit. 

Morning found the hut 
wrapped in a close white mist. 
It was cold too, and I felt 
glad of breeches and a thick 
jersey. By eight o’clock we 
were on the road, climbing 
up through patches of forest 
again. Here the branches of 
the trees were swathed in 
lichen, which through the mist 
gave them the appearance of 
elderly and somewhat rheu- 
matic ghosts. Within an hour, 
however, all the trees had 
been left behind and the sun 
had thinned out the mist 
sufficiently for me to see that 
we were walking up and across 
a rolling steppe country of 
long grass, low bushes, and 
grey outcrops of rock. Every 
now and again the path dipped 
into ravines holding snow- 
water torrents, raging down 
the mountain to the shambas 
on the plains below. Here, 
sheltered from the wind, 
grew every kind of rock-plant 
and fern—a paradise for any- 
one with the time and in- 
clination to botanise. 

About noon the path turned 
sharply upwards, and there 
on a rocky plateau stood 
Pieters Hut, a wooden shanty 
with a low turf-covered shed 
beside it. The guide set about 
making a fire while I read 
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the many inscriptions written 
on the wall by previous ex- 
peditions. One rather quaintly 
remarked that 12,000 feet was 
as high as any Christian was 
supposed to go in this life, 
and that the writer was well 
content to return to the level 
on which he was born. Aziz 
and the porters arrived about 
three-quarters of an hour later, 
and the cook brewed me some 
excellent soup. 

As I sat watching the mist 
swirling up past the windows 
a shout from the guide brought 
me outside the hut to find 
the mist cleared and the two 
shining peaks of Kilimanjaro 
above my head; on the right 
the dark and slender spires 
of Mawenzi, lying deep in 
a glittering setting of ice and 
snow, and on the left the 
magnificent white curve of 
Kibo’s summit. At this in- 
describably beautiful revela- 
tion, the tiredness from the 
morning’s climb dropped away 
from my limbs and a feeling 
of elation and happiness re- 
placed it. Here, indeed, was 
something worth attempting, 
and I felt thankful that I 
was fit enough to go on. 

After lunch we moved on 
up a broad, shallow valley 
leading directly to the foot 
of Mawenzi. One of the 
porters, who was making his 
first ascent, now complained 
of malaria, and in spite of 
my unsympathetic attitude and 
the disgust of his fellows, 
dumped his load on the faith- 
ful Aziz and departed back 
to the hut. By four o’clock the 
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steep shoulder at the head 
of the valley had been climbed 
and the party halted for a 
well-earned rest. From this 
point we looked down over 
the saddle towards the eastern 
face of Kibo. The guide tried 
to show me the top hut, but 
I could not pick it out among 
the deep shadows at the base 
of the mountain. At least 
I could clearly see that the 
last stretch of seven miles 
was comparatively easy going. 
My pulse and breathing rates 
were considerably accelerated, 
but I felt confident about 
getting to the hut. 

The saddle itself is quite 
bare of vegetation, and trudg- 
ing across this expanse of 
voleanic ash I could see that 
until recently it must have 
been covered with snow like 
the steeper slopes on either 
side. The last mile or so we 
started to climb again, and 
Aziz and myself were forced 
to fall behind as our steps 
became shorter and slower in 
the deep snow. The moon 
was shining brightly when we 
finally reached the hut. I 
fell on to one of the wooden 
bunks and stayed there for 
some time while the donkey 
showed his feelings by being 
sick on the doorstep. Cooking 
is difficult at 16,000 feet and 
I felt very little desire for 
solid food. Soup, bread, and 
a piece of sausage was as 
much as I could manage. It 
was not long, therefore, before 
I was under three blankets 
and a fur kaross, and the boys 
coiled up round the stove. 
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Only Aziz was left to face the 
Arctic weather outside, and 
he was made as snug ag 
possible with a blanket round 
him. Before turning in I trieg 
to explain to the guide that 
an early start was essential, 
but it was to no purpose— 
the sun was well up when he 
awoke me the following mor- 
ing. Annoyed with myself for 
not bringing an alarum clock, 
and with the guide for over. 
sleeping, I got into my climbing 
kit. The cook produced two 
half-cooked eggs for breakfast 
and I fed the donkey sump- 
tuously on bread and sugar. 
We were ready to start the 
final climb. 

It was a perfect morning 
though painfully cold. A 
cloudless sky and a _ light 
northerly breeze coming across 
the saddle more than exceeded 
my best hopes after the bad 
weather of the past week. 
It was exhilarating just to 
be alive. Looking at the 
summit 3000 feet above the 
hut I estimated that three 
hours would see us to the top. 
Allowing what I thought would 
be plenty of time, I told the 
guide that we should have a 
meal and a rest about three 
o’clock on return to the hut, 
and get back to Pieters before 
dusk. This optimistic state- 
ment was passed on to the 
porters who watched our 
departure up the slope in 
silence. 

The eastern ascent of Kibo 
is by an irregular gully, broad 
at the bottom and narrowing 
as it goes up until it reaches 
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the edge of the crater at 
Gillmans Point. Neither the 
gradient nor the conditions 
gre severe enough to require 
axe and rope. As we slowly 
sig-zagged from point to point 
I knew it was going to be a 
soldier’s battle fought with 
stout legs and large lungs. 
After an hour the hut seemed 
only a few hundred yards 
away, and with the sun 
softening the surface of the 
snow I began to wonder if 
we should ever make it. By 
noon, two-thirds of the distance 
had been accomplished; but 
by this time the rate of pro- 
gress was five steps followed 
by five minutes rest. The 
effort of pulling one leg out 
of the snow only for it to 
sink in again at the next 
step was terribly fatiguing. 

At about three  o’clock, 
when the edge of the crater 
was only a few yards away, 
my alpenstock jammed in a 
crevice and broke off just 
above the steel point. Over- 
balancing backwards I began 
to slide rapidly down the 
slope. Luckily, this dangerous 
and undignified progress was 
stopped by a _ providentially 
placed rock. I lay against it 
for some time before realising 
that the loss of twenty yards 
was the most serious part of 
the fall, and that I was more 
frightened than hurt. 

An hour later we gained 
the edge of the crater, both 
of us much exhausted. After 
a short rest we turned left 
and continued up to Stella 
Point (19,300 feet). Here I 
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took some pictures and re- 
mained for some time, while 
the guide tried to unearth the 
record box. No words of 
mine can do justice to the 
space and splendour of the 
African plains spread out 
beneath me in the warm light 
of the late afternoon. It was 
the most satisfying sight I 
have ever seen. The guide 
had been defeated by the deep 
snow and could find no trace 
of the box; moreover, he was 
most insistent that it was 
time to turn back. Looking 
round the jagged edge of the 
crater to Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze 
(19,455 feet), I saw that it 
lay at least an hour’s march 
away. Not wishing to do 
the return journey in the dark 
I was forced to give the word 
to retreat. The sun was now 
resting on the western edge 
of the crater, illuminating the 
moulded snow formations and 
the ice walls of the deep 
voleanic pits with the most 
gorgeous tints, pink in the 
main, but, among the ice, 
delicate blues and greens. 
We started to descend. This 
seemed so delightfully easy 
after the climb that I was 
very much surprised to find 
myself with a _ splitting 
headache and an attack of 
dizziness after going a few 
hundred yards. But this 
passed off quickly and I was 
able to go on, though more 
slowly. It was twilight by 


the time the hut was reached, 
and, since I was beginning to 
feel the effects of the long day 
in no uncertain fashion, I 
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decided to sleep the night 
there. Once inside the hut, 
however, I found to my dismay 
that, except for a few sticks, 
nothing remained of the huge 
load of firewood that Aziz 
had brought up from Pieters 
Hut. The porters, expecting 
me to return in the afternoon, 
had not stinted themselves, 
and what remained just sufficed 
to boil a kettle. Owing to 
the intense cold it was im- 
possible to spend the night 
there, so I gave orders to 
pack up. The cook offered 
me a nauseating-looking dish 
which apparently was my 
dinner, cooked many hours 
previously. Refusing it I 
mixed three fingers of whisky 
with a pint of bovril and this, 
together with a little bread, 
put new life into me. When 
the loads had been packed 
and the hut swept and tidied 
we set out across the saddle 
with a bright moon to light 
the way. It seemed the most 
uncomfortable and intermin- 
able march, especially the last 
three or four miles down the 
rocky path to Pieters. Every 
stone appeared to be a rock 
and every rock a mountain. 
Shortly after eleven o’clock 
we reached the hut, and my 
annoyance with the sick porter 
evaporated when I found a 


roaring fire in the stove and 
everything warm and comfort- 
able. I turned in Straight 
away, and, although the cook 
gallantly served up a four. 
course supper, it did not 
interest me and I fell forth- 
with into a long, deep sleep. 

Next morning the mist was 
thick round the hut and I 
realised how lucky I was to 
have found clear weather the 
previous day. Directly after 
breakfast we moved off, re- 
tracing our steps down the 
mountain by the route by 
which we had come. Johannes 
and myself, who were travel- 
ling light, got well ahead 
of the porters. At Bismarck, 
about lunch -time, I decided 
not to wait but to go straight 
on to Marangu in search of 
a bath and some clean dry 
clothes. We walked into the 
hotel at three o’clock that 
afternoon, having taken three 
days and one hour for the 
journey. Except for a badly 
burnt face I felt no ill-effects ; 
but that night, after an ex- 
cellent dinner and some of 
Herr Kloss’s old brandy, I 
dreamt that Aziz and I were 
nonchalantly conning one of 
H.M. ships through a sea of 
snow-clad mountains, to the 
amazement and admiration of 
our shipmates. 
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THE GREAT 


WE British, usually so de- 
precating in matters of national 
excellence, come out strongly 
when we glorify ourselves for 
our supreme national virtue of 
impartiality. Our democracy. 
Our eternal audi alteram partem. 

Democratic politics, if the 
art of the long view, are none 
the less the art of compromise ; 
and, therefore, inevitably of 
the second-best. Both elbow- 
room and patience are needed 
for their successful operation. 
Democracy, in fact, is the 
luxury of the leisured. Un- 
doubtedly, dictatorships, for all 
their many faults, whether 
right or wrong, get things 
done. And, when done, see 
to it that they stay put. It 
is a thousand pities that this 
nation should have pinned its 
faith to a doctrine of leisure. 
It relies on the ample warn- 
ings which in the past have 
characterised its every national 
crisis. It would hold itself 
physically and mentally de- 
tached from the anxious and 
affairé continental nations who 
—as we see them—are so un- 
comfortably busy. It holds, 
in fact, to the famous and 
comfortable old doctrine of 
muddling through. We would 
be indignant if we were told 
that it is the Doctrine of the 
Soft-Spot, which, though we 
may dignify it under the name 
of ‘compromise,’ is none the 
less the doctrine of laissez faire, 
of waiting on events. Of, in 
short, national sloth. 
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SOFT-SPOT. 


One ceases to wonder, at this 
point, that the politicians who 
guide our fate should consist 
so largely of lawyers. Clever 
people who, under the avowed 
guise of knowing and giving 
full weight to both sides of a 
case, are yet such keen-set 
advocates of one or other of 
the opposing issues. The lawyer 
makes a specious mental appeal 
to the national sense of fair- 
play. But the nation forgets 
that its electorate is, after all, 
only a widespread jury, and 
that practice in defending 
rogues and criminals is a first- 
rate training for a parliamen- 
tary career. If the parallel 
came to a stop at this com- 
parison, it would be unjust, 
since it goes much further. The 
man whose livelihood it is to 
live with his tongue in his 
cheek, while playing the honest 
broker, may, at the same time, 
be doing his utmost for his 
client. Thus we find that 
somewhere in the cynicism of 
our rulers lurks a very real 
urge to get things done. But 
they fail, and outrageously fail, 
in courage, in that they sur- 
render to the idée fixe of de- 
mocracy. They treat it and 
its mental, moral, and physical 
sloth as ineradicable parts of 
the national make-up, and 
refuse to take it into their 
confidence. So that they, in 


turn, for the bare purpose of 
getting the nation’s work done, 
are forced to compromise. And 
while in season, but mostly out 
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of season, they pay extravagant 
lip-service to the appearance 
of democracy, very astutely 
they cancel out its lamentable 
weaknesses by adopting, sub 
rosa, the realities of autocracy. 
An autocracy wielded through 
their Civil Service and its many 
all-too-biddable Departments. 

Onlookers have told us that 
the Briton’s notion of freedom 
is liberty tempered with legality. 
Our leisurely outlook keeps us 
from that locking horns with 
the law, so manifest not a 
hundred miles from our south- 
ward shores. What wonder, 
then, that our subservient De- 
partments should find an easy 
task in securing, by devious 
and questionable means, direct 
effects which they would sooner 
not ventilate in our assembly 
at Westminster. Or that, in 
the end, they produce results 
which other nations, more 
logically minded and less blessed 
with leisure, enforce by decree 
and, not seldom, by vigorous 
and direct police action. 

Not least of these recondite 
activities is the attempt to 
coerce that Press from which, 
in the growing absence of faith 
in the politicians who should 
lead it, the public increasingly 
tends to take both its facts 
and its outlook. Nobody quite 
knows how it is done, who does 
it, or why it should be that 
such a large proportion of our 
responsible publications should 
so quickly respond to this 
sinister attempt to direct criti- 
cism into superficial and com- 
placent channels. It is common 
knowledge that, in the name of 


a moth-eaten political philo. 
sophy, our rulers have within 
recent times surrendered to an 
unholy alliance of hedge-priest, 
lawyer, and moneylender the 
destinies of the greatest Empire 
the East has ever known. For 
generations that Empire was 
centred on a Civil Service 
whose value in character, up- 
rightness, and downright self- 
sacrifice has never been 
equalled. It was a Service that 
needed the best of frameworks 
to attract our best men; and 
so long as it was left alone 
to work out the good of its 
immense responsibility, attract 
them it did. The politicians 
got to work. They surrendered 
the charge. Our chosen— 
rigidly and exhaustively 
winnowed and chosen—hbest 
brains and character ceased, 
almost instantly, to be at- 
tracted; and the politicians, 
awake at last to the Nemesis 
which a blind and deaf street- 
beggar could have prophesied, 
have grown suddenly alarmed. 

Forthwith a scheme was 
hatched whereby the Press 
should pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire. By this means it 
was hoped to revive the re- 
cruiting for a Service which, 80 
long as we insisted on our 
strong rule in India, attracted 
the best men of the nation. 
But now that we have sur- 
rendered both the realities and 
appearance of Empire, finds 
none so poor to do it reverence. 

Responsible publications were 
referred to a book the author 
of which is a recently retired 
Indian Civil servant—one of 
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those rare Yes-men of the 
Secretariat whom, during the 
latter part of his service, the 
new régime in India had suc- 
ceeded in enlisting on its side 
of the fence. His book is a 
glowing eulogy of India as it 
was, and of the past glories 
and achievements of its Civil 
Service. So far, so good. He 
has, if anything, understated 
facts. But when with facile 
optimism he jumps India’s 
past over the Becher’s Brook 
of the present deplorable 
surrender, into a _ highly 
coloured future of his own 
imagining, we, the rider, part 
company with the horse. For, 
frankly, those of us who have 
spent a working lifetime in 
its service know that India 
has no future. Our democratic 
politicians have shattered it as 
completely as Humpty-Dumpty, 
and equally beyond the power 
of man to repair. 

The book is clever, with 
an acuteness that belies the 
name of its author. But not 
clever enough. 

Again, within the space of 
the past few weeks. A certain 
Editor of an illustrated publi- 
cation had been offered by a 
friend an Italian document, 
honestly come by. This showed 
how the intention was that, 
Libya and Abyssinia being al- 
ready in Italian hands, the in- 
tervening Egypt was presently 
to fall to Italy and assume its 
ancient réle of the days of the 
Cesars,—granary to a grain- 
starved Italy. The operation 
was that of ‘ pinching-out,’ 
well known to any soldier who, 
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faced with a hard nut in the 
trench-line before him, and 
being requested to take it, 
takes, rather, the easier portions 
to right and left; so that pres- 
ently he finds himself, without 
further trouble, possessed of the 
coveted middle. 

The Editor listened in cour- 
teous silence. Then he swung 
round, left-about, in his swivel 
chair. With a capable-looking 
and red-furred forefinger he 
stabbed the air in the direction 
of a chest of trays standing 
high behind his left shoulder. 
“Look at that drawer,’ he 
said. ‘* There lies not only 
what you have just told me, 
but, in addition, a complete 
exposé of the Italian aims in 
North-East Africa. Also, their 
Red Sea policy. Their Admiral, 
the first seafaring man to be 
made a colonial governor. 
Their contacts with the Yemen 
tribes and leaders. There, also, 
you could see if I would let 
you, not only a full description 
of the counter-measures we 
are taking on a certain section 
of the Red Sea littoral, but 
even large-size photographs of 
the fortifications we are erecting 
there, taken through the dust 
kicked up by the picks and 
shovels. But do you think we’d 
be allowed to publish them ? 
Do you think that they’d let 


us handle your... Ha! 
Hm -mm! Mphm ! ’? — he 
halted in mid-sentence, for he 
is a cautious Scot. But pres- 
ently, “Na. Na. My office 
call that drawer ‘ Noli me 


tangere.’ But I call it ‘ Towser.’ 
It bites.”’ 
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Are we to think that none of 
this information was in the 
hands of those who sent our 
Fleet to Alexandria, and kept 
it there? Of those who, even 
then, were perfecting what has 
since taken shape as our de- 
fensive-offensive alliance with 
Egypt? Of those who, while 
surrendering to the amour 
propre of Egypt in withdrawing 
our troops from Cairo, have 
doubled our forces on the Canal ? 
And, throughout i all, thought 
so little of the perspicacity of 
our nation as to make it appear 
that all was being done on 
behalf of a semi-civilised, op- 
pressed, and harassed fellow- 
member of that triumph of 
unreality, the League of 
Nations? A half-crown manual 
on elementary psychology 
might usefully be left on the 
doorstep of our Foreign Office, 
were it not that, when dis- 
covered, it would forthwith be 
heavily endorsed ‘ Confidential,’ 
and hurriedly locked away in 
the safe. 


Press muzzling, Press direc- 
tion, shows its inherent futility 
when taken a step further into 
an attempt at Press stimulation. 

The nation knows, but is 
content to let the matter rest 
at knowing, that our recruiting 
is short of immediate and press- 
ing requirements by some fifty 
thousand men. We would 
commend a certain officer, so 
recently retired as still to be in 
touch not only with military 
thought but with the argot of 
its humbler exponents ; and yet 
so much a civilian as to be able 


to stand away from the picture 
and see it in all its proper 
colours. He, putting on old 
clothes, travelled to Aldershot, 
and there of an evening 
dropped into a pub. Following 
an opening gambit in his plan, 
he asked a capable-looking 
private what he thought of 
this new blue uniform designed 
to catch the eye and fancy of 
the enlistable young man. The 
answer was revealing. He, the 
soldier, had personally no am- 
bition to look like a sanguinary 
bus-conductor on half that same 
(qualified) conductor’s pay. 
Whence, to a discussion of the 
reading - rooms, wireless, soft 
feeding, no fatigues, shortened 
foreign service, and, for all 
one knows, private sleeping 
cubicles which are now to 
embroider an otherwise rather 
unpicturesque, if virile, exist- 
ence. What did he think of all 
that ? 

The answer, with its not 
very clear reference to ‘ pansies,’ 
‘nancies,’ and other implied 
details, was yet too clear to 
be reproduced here. “ Right!” 
said this officer. ‘‘ Now, if I 
were to take you and put you 
into cotton shorts in mid-winter 
and let the wind blow them into 
frozen balloons. If I were to get 
you up two hours before dawn 
and chase you for fourteen 
hours across hill and _ dale, 
and deny you your dinner. If 
I asked you to hump half a 
hundredweight, doing it ; wore 
you to a rag, and brought you 
back to two thin blankets, 4 
hard cold floor, and the bare 
possibility of five hours’ sleep. 
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And if, before you shut your 
eye, I were to tell you that 
you were the salt of the earth 
and that not one civilian in 
twenty was fit, could be fit, 
to stand beside you in the 
ranks—what would you think 
of that, m/’lad?”’ *¢ Cor- 
lumme!” said the man of 
wars. His eyes sparkled. And 
those, his friends, who had 
gathered round, added com- 
ment which made up in em- 
phatic choral hosannahs what 
it lacked in polish. 

Nor, a8 we were told it, was 
their vehemence of expression 
born of alcohol. Goodness 
knows, the beer the nation is 
nowadays allowed to have is 
more occasion than cause for 
drink. 

Thereby, it would appear, 
hangs the truth of the matter. 
Our soft-spot democratic 
leaders know not—for how, 
soft themselves, should they 
realise it ?—that the hard, the 
forbidden, the all but unattain- 
able is the thing that man- 
kind, recognising, craves to 
the point of jealousy. And 
that the only hope of success 
for the Press campaign, sug- 
gested, prompted, all but 
begged for by a War Office 
bankrupt of ideas and lament- 
ably out of touch with the 
psychology of the enlistable 
public, would be an appeal 
to the manliness, not the 
mollycoddling of the nation. 


The War Office. That strong- 
hold of specialised privilege 
whose critics, knowing, are 
Service-muzzled. Or, unknow- 
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ing, fail in effective ammunition 
for lack of knowledge. Is it, 
too, about to join the chorus 
of subservience ? In an activity 
which should be its own exclu- 
sive province, is it to take the 
dictation of our soft-spot poli- 
ticians? Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri. On the first morning 
when the first Labour Cabinet 
in the history of this land 
took up its duties, a stout and 
four-square little realist walked 
up the broad staircase and 
hung up his hat in his new 
office—little Stephen Walsh, 
late of Wigan and now of the 
War House. He rubbed his 
hands. And before ever he 
laid pen or finger to the work 
before him, he sent out into 
the highways and byways of 
a building that whispered 
from end to end with puzzle- 
ment how this new freak in 
Army government was to be 
treated. With no great haste, 


the heads of Departments 
assembled. Courteously he 
shook hands _ with each, 


motioned him to a chair, and 
waited patiently and in silence 
till all were there. And then, 
with no preamble, in homely 
Lancashire phrases he _ got 
straight to the root of the 
matter. Using all the short 
words for his meaning, then 
and there he read them such a 
lecture on the elementary and 
selfless patriotism of which 
they stood in such obvious 
need, as to make them jump 
in their chairs. For nobody 
in the history of the building, 
or of the Horse Guards before 
it, had ever dared to suggest 
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such a thing to them before. 
He finished on a full-stop as 
big as a cricket-ball. ‘ Steve’ 
might be the very antithesis 
of all that the War Office 
stood for, but from that 
moment forward not a soul 
in the vast building was in 
any doubt who was master. 
With its blunt patriotism 
a stark reality, Wigan had 
ceased to be a name for a joke, 

Right, indeed, is it that we 
should learn from our enemies ; 
even from those whose pre- 
supposed enmity turns to an 
unexpected leadership. And, 
so long as they are strong 
and selfless in their patriotism, 
learn from them we gladly 
will. But our military 
hierarchy fails in its under- 
standing of what is possibly 
its greatest present-day prob- 
lem. Two things only does 
the soldier need, and gladly 
would we give them to him; 
all else being vanity. Item, 
that his pay be increased, 
and that thereby he should 
suffer neither inferiority - com- 
plex with regard to his 
neighbour nor temptation to 
compare his rates with those 
of the dole. Item, that within 
human possibility on discharge 
he should be assured of a job, 
thus cutting out the only fear 
he would admit, that of un- 
employment. Worry is good 
for no man, least of all for 
the soldier. It is high time 
that he should cease to be 
thought of as static cannon- 
fodder, and therefore of no 
account to the general make-up 
of the nation. In these days of 


complicated warfare, his calling 
should be recognised ag very 
nearly approaching that of 
skilled profession. As skilled, 
at least as arduous, and 
habitually ten times as danger. 
ous as that of the coal-miner, 
The coal-miner who, having 
been told that he is indis. 
pensable to our industries, hag 
for that reason half a dozen 
times tried to put a strangle. 
hold on the nation. 

But there, emphatically, we 
would stop. Permissive ? 
Persuasive ? Tell a man that 
none but the salt of the earth 
may be a soldier, that none 
but the skimmed cream of 
the nation is to bear arms; 
and that, in doing so, he 
joins an aristocracy of brains 
and bowels—and the recruiting 
depots will work overtime. It 
is the problem of the IOS, 
over again—the open door and 
none to walk in. Once more 
we find the world-old truth 
that, for lack of a better, 
lies in a cumbersome phrase— 
‘““The magnetism of frustra- 
tion.” Let a thing be pub- 
licly known, acknowledged, ac- 
claimed as hard to get. Men 
will value it above health, or 
wealth, or the love of women. 
Men will struggle for it till 
you have to keep them off 
with a stick. 


And here, for never can we 
long avoid her, enters woman. 
We would have this man’s 
girl, walking out with him, 
do so, not so much in pride 
of his uniform as that with 
difficulty he has got himself 
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accepted among the pick of 


his fellow-men. For with 
women, even more than 
with men, is this frustra- 


tion-complex a vivid and in- 
grained obsession. Not, indeed, 
for the value of the thing 
obtained, but exactly in the 
ratio of the veto on its attain- 
ment. That, further, the thing 
when it is obtained is then 
cast aside as valueless, proves 
rather than disproves the point. 
Who, for instance, in the 
spring of 1914, had any doubts 
in his mind that if women 
were enfranchised, Parliament 
at Westminster would, on 
election numbers alone, be more 
than half women? Would he 
have been long-sighted enough 
to foretell as its result a bare 
half-dozen women Members, 
and they non-vocal ? 

Who, again, has marked the 
inner history of a _ certain 
learned society which, in an 
evil day many years ago, 
decided to admit hitherto 
strictly excluded women as 
members? Of the panic that 
descended on the ancient 
Fellows who had won their 
way, with difficulty, to where 
they were, and visualised the 
solemn meetings of the society 
a@ parrot-house and its sober 
precincts a war of noise and 
unrest? And who, today, 
would recognise in the echoing 
empty corridors and_ the 
starveling audiences in the 
lecture hall, the fears of 
yesterday ? 

The clubs of London, again : 
those strongholds of male ex- 
clusiveness to which, as André 
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Maurois tells us, the English- 
man betakes himself to get 
away from his women-folk. The 
slump, most lamentably, caught 
many of them, and, starving 
their membership, drove them 
on their beam-ends. Among 
several, one remains in our 
mind as breaking through a 
century - old rule, and, even 
though it were to a separate 
and properly isolated wing, 
admitting as full members 
women who for generations 
had been denied admittance 
even as guests. A friend of 
ours describes his explorations 
through that wing months later. 
Women had flocked into it: 
had walked in: had ceased 
even to walk. As he de- 
scribed it, he passed through 
acres of emptiness till he 
came to one of the smaller 
rooms, apparently entirely occu- 
pied by one large, soft chair 
housing in its depths one small, 
hard woman. And that was all. 

It is a peculiar and in- 
explicable Nemesis hidden in 
some law yet to be formulated : 
that what women have craved 
for and, obtaining, have cast 
aside, is thereby driven to 
the depths of things desired 
by none. Parliament may be 
a case in point; that club 
certainly is another, for it 
has closed its doors. After 
generations during which it 
was a London landmark, 


today it is a memory. 
Another club, the last keep 
and citadel of male isolation, 
had meanwhile been on the 
point of surrender to woman 
membership, when it was saved 
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at the eleventh hour by the 
courage of the Committee which 
had the long-sight to foresee 
the inevitable results. And not 
a member of that club, its 
Committee included, but to-day 
breathes the more freely for 
that hasty glance over the 
precipice and the wisdom that 
drew them back from it. 

There are some lands— 
England, France, America, and 
there may be others—where 
democracy is supreme and 
woman, by some peculiar con- 
sequence, may do as_ she 
pleases. The lid is off her; 
matrimony sinks, or loses its 
binding force; the population 
falls. Countries under Dictators 
have had, and justly had, some 
hard things said against them ; 
but there her hunting has 
been muzzled ; marriage leaps 
up, and the population with 
it. With us recently, here in 
England, a sound movement 
has been afoot to improve 
the prestige and _ binding 
nature of matrimony. In the 
welter of argument that sought 
to patch the bolt-holes and 
anomalies in the laws of 
divorce, one sensible thing was 
said: that the remedy lay 
in making matrimony more 
difficult to attain. 


And so, back to our soldiers ; 
to the hold-back that will 
bring them forward; and to 
the nation’s discipline. Down- 
ing Street and the War Office, 
equally sure of the nation’s 
need, equally fearing a most 
just retribution if the nation 
be left unled, are today busy 


in what is known in America 
as ‘passing the buck.’ Rach 
would hold the other respon- 
sible for the putting forward 
of constructive suggestions for 
the supply of those fifty thon- 
sand badly wanted men. The 
War Office fails to gauge the 
national temper. Fails to grasp 
the rooted manliness of the 
working-class Briton who would 
come flocking to a Service if 
presented to him as a thin 
attainable with difficulty and 
then only by the pick of the 
nation. And, presented with 
an almost undreamt-of loosen- 
ing of the public purse-strings, 
goes straight and unhesitat- 
ingly to the soft-spot and pro- 
pounds that boudoir litany of 
unsoldierly indulgences which, 
if it only knew it, had already 
received its death-blow of ridi- 
cule in an Aldershot pub. In 
truth, the War Office, rooted 
in privilege and in a tradition 
which is more than half inertia, 
rather less than half nepotism, 
is in need of a large dose of 
realism. In need of a wide 
clearance not only of those 
Yes-men and carriéreistes who 
stand as its bodyguard, but 
of the obscurantism in the 
higher ranks themselves. But 
let it be done by a man strong 
enough, with brains enough, 
not only to make the clearance 
but to propound the remedy. 
When faced with the inevitable 
answer, ‘* Right. Clear us out. 
But what—above all, whom— 
are you going to put in our 
place ? ’—let him have ready 
his substitute system. And 
then with equal mind, to face 
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and confound that age-old sen- 
tentious wisecrack, the refuge 
of the Staff College mind at 
any time since the days of High 
Wycombe, “ The nation is in 
danger. It is unwise to swop 
horses in mid-stream ! ”’ 

Turn for a moment to a 
cognate subject very much to 
the fore in these days—the im- 


provement of the nation’s 
physique. Here, again, the 
soft-spot. In fear of popular 


Socialist clamour, it has been 
decreed that in no way is this 
to be associated with that 
terrifying and un-British word 
‘militarism.’ The War Office 
may be interested—as, indeed, 
it should be; but, ‘‘ Keep out. 
This is ‘games.’ The Briton 
loves games. We will permit 
him, persuade him, subsidise 
him if need be—his game- 
places, his instructors; but 
—perish the thought !—not 
compel him.’? And forthwith 
a tiny portion of the nation 
falls into picturesque attitudes 
and is cooed into permissive 
and soothing eurhythmic atti- 
tudes by a sucking-dove in 
flannels and singlet: to pro- 
duce—what did the soldier in 
the pub call them? ‘ pansies,’ 
‘nancies’? No matter. 

Truth to tell, no single thing 
in this world is worth having 
that has not, at the same time, 
had to be won by a hard 
struggle. The nation may in 
the end grow physically fit. 
It may even play games rather 
than, as at present, prefer that 
the subsidised few should play 
them for it. But only if the 
lower orders be prevented from 
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participating unless after due 
preparation and the attain- 
ment of a pass-standard en- 
titling the bearer to go for- 
ward to higher things. Of the 
moneyed, and what used to 
be the leader, class, let the 
young men be compelled to a 
certificate for fitness at least as 
hard to attain as the driving 
licence on which they now 
waste time and money and by 
which they sap their physique. 
And let, finally, no maiden 
willingly associate with a man 
so low in physical worth that 
he has failed to graduate in 
the very groundwork elements 
of manhood—the protection of 
herself, her children to come, 
her home to be, and his. 

Discipline, discipline. There 
are no short-cuts in this world. 
Newton’s third Law is as true 
in ethics as ever it was in 
physics, and never truer than 
today. To every action there 
is @ corresponding reaction. 
For every downward pressure 
there is a corresponding re- 
bound. Exactly by so much 
that a man, by denying him- 
self, shall subtract, by exactly 
that much, and no more, shall 
salvation be added unto him. 
From highest to lowest the 
ancient law works out; right 
down to where life is no longer 
complicated by facile theories, 
and where the law brings its 
own reward. 

Discipline and self-denial. To 
three men would we preach 
that principle. To the would- 
be leader: let him clear from 
his cabaret, let him come 
back from those dreadful 
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deliriums, the pleasure cruises. 
To the type moyen—that lament- 
able sentimentalist, that blind 
and, today, increasingly ner- 
vous apostle of the soft-spot. 
He who makes the wobble: the 
jellified Great Soft Centre flow- 
ing glutinously backward and 
forward between the two ex- 
tremes of Right and Left of 
the nation and fearing them 
both. Above all, to that sound 
and wholesome-minded mem- 
ber of the working classes, that 
lineal descendant of what in the 
olden days the great historian 
in human values, Froissart, 
used to call “this terrible 
English peasantry.”” He on 
whom, even more than on our 
Navy, the safety and well- 
being of this land of England 
pre-eminently depend. 

Herded he has been, and 
regimented, by class-conscious 
self-seekers ever at watch for 
@ non-existent exploitation and 
victimisation from above. But 
‘Labour’ can, indeed, at times 
be sane and British. It is a 
great mistake to think that real, 
honest-to-goodness patriotism 
exists only in the old-fashioned 
Toryism of high places. We 
should be doing our country 
an ill service if we did not 
recognise love of that country 
where we meet it—even in our 
political opponents. Stephen 
Walsh showed only one aspect 
of his patriotism when he blew 
that shrewd breeze through 
the War Office. Again, in 
those early days, love of coun- 
try ; indeed, a sudden flash of 
the old Tory spirit of ‘ drub 
the Froggies.’ It leapt out 


when Philip Snowden went to 
the Hague. Here, over aij 
too short a week-end, in the 
matter of war debts he made 
it very clear to our Continental] 
opposite numbers what Eng. 
land would and most emphatic. 
ally would not do. ‘ Repara- 
tions ’ were at that time agitat- 
ing diplomacy no less than 
high finance, and without doubt 
he startled the bourgeois, 
What, they exclaimed, was 
this sudden sansculottism that 
took such short-cuts through 
decent circumlocutions, and 
made hay of gilded pretence? 
For twenty-four hours he, the 
newcomer to the chancelleries, 
with his blunt sub-acid realism 
held the lists single-handed 
against all that the old and 
practised champions of inter- 
national finance could bring 
against him. By the Saturday 
night, debts were as dead as 
the dodo. Deliberately choos- 
ing an hour on a day when 
everybody would still be in 
bed, he hastened back in the 
early hours of Sunday, and so 
avoided at Victoria the all but 
national reception that would 
otherwise have awaited him. 
Again, ‘Jimmy’ Thomas— 
he of the wide shirt-front, 


wider grin, and widest of 
British sympathies. “ My 
country, right or wrong!” 


Very early had he realised 
the democratic in the origin, 
in the present, and in the 
foreseeable future of our 
Dominions—and made a close 
friend of the Empire. True, 
at times he rather overdid 
it. In the politics of their 
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own lands, Dominion notables 
might be used to simple ways 
and lack of trimmings; but 
they expected a certain 
formal treatment when they 
came to the Old Country. 
And that one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers should meet them 
on arrival, and within five 
minutes be overdoing the 
bonhomie by slapping them 
on the back and telling them 
a décolleté story, hardly fitted 
their anticipations. But there 
was no faux bonhomme in the 
man who showed de Valera 
and his envenomed republicans 
exactly where they got off ! 

It is where the healthy 
realism of love of country 
is exchanged for the senti- 
mental ideology of interna- 
tionalism that we part 
company. These three were 
all strong men, and for their 
blunt Britishness earned golden 
commendations. As __ their 
weaker confréres just a8 mark- 
edly did not. Arthur Hender- 
son, whose warm heart projects 
nothing but hot air. But for 
his mischievous sentimentality 
we might long ago have heard 
the last of the League of 
Nations. Alexander, whose 
feeble and ingratiating treat- 
ment of the Navy was directly 
responsible for what this nation 
had not experienced since the 
Mutiny at the Nore. The 
Webbs, old-guard internation- 
alists to their finger-tips and 
ever in the forefront of those 
who pin their faith to the 
farrago of un-British fads that 
are to redeem the world. To 
delve into the dismal waste- 
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tub and extract a haphazard 
sample, the first dead body 
we bring up is that woeful 
and cowardly tag ‘ collective 
security.’ Dead it is; but 
while it lasted it had a French 
ring about it, and reeked most 
shrewdly of Geneva. It was 
uh-British, and we killed it. 
The British Empire is the 
only system of _ collective 
security that really works, or 
that ever will work. Wiser 
would we be, wiser would 
the Socialists be, to see to 
it in future that our charity 
begins at home. The Con- 
tinent, if it can, may discover 
brotherhood among its nations, 
and band together for mutual 
protection. We have our 
Empire. And it is enough. 

Last, first, and all the time, 
MacDonald, of whom one of 
his own party is said to have 
coined the deathless phrase 
that “he had sat on the fence 
so long that the iron had 
entered into his soul.’”” Weak 
men work mischief, and it 
will be a generation before we 
have wiped out the last 
miserable legacies of Labour’s 
soft-spotters. For old sins have 
long shadows, and the evil 
that men do lives after them. 
Labour’s weak men meant, all 
too well. They did, s80 
deplorably badly, and their 
legacy descends on us. 

With strong and worthy men 
scattered, even sparsely, in 
its ranks, are we then to say 
that Labour is not wholly 
bad? Labour, Socialism, Com- 
munism? In the whole ladder 
of facilis descensus that leads 
2c 








directly on to the Soviets and 
the ruin of our Empire? Right 
down to the tail, say you; 
that which so often wags the 
dog. And were we consider- 
ing any other animal, we would 
be tempted to point to a 
rather venomous sting in it, 
which is doing its best to turn 
into a weapon of offence. Staf- 
ford Cripps screaming to the 
proletariat from a soap-box. 
‘Punch’s’ cartoon once more 
marks a milestone in English 
history, when it shows him 
vociferously appealing to the 
working classes of the nation 
to wreck the nation’s rearma- 
ment. Even he, after a fashion, 
commands, if not our admira- 
tion, at least our attention. 
But between the sane and 
realist leaders at one end and 
the ramping demagogue at the 
other, once more do we find 
@ spineless sentiment - ridden 
middle. The artists in 
brotherly love; in self-deter- 
mination, peace, disarmament, 
safety first, collective secur- 
ity, and in all the subver- 
sive muddled - and - Manchester 
pseudo - biblical uplifts that 
have done so much to lower 
the morale of England. Wher- 
ever we look—Tory, Socialist, 
or the nation at large—we 
still find the two vigorous 
ends and a wobbly middle. 
The Socialists. They who, we 
have always been told, are 
solidly glued together by hate 
for all that we Tories hold by. 
Even they, with their two 
ends of vigour and their middle 
hanging like a great soggy 
haggis, are an epitome of 
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what is equally true of the 
nation. Once more leap to 
mind the words in Revelations, 
Strong language. But it would 
appear that even in St John’s 
day lukewarm water was a 
useful basis for an emetic, 
For he urges his hearers to 
blow hot, or blow cold: “be. 
cause thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue 
thee out of my mouth.”’ 
Name of England !—in all 
this puzzled and leaderless land 
is there no metal that from 
start to finish rings true? Be 
it white-hot, or red-hot, could 
we but meet hot sincerity, we 
would all but do it homage. 


Stafford Cripps shouting to 
the working man to throw a 
spanner into the machinery. 
He screams to him to fight 
any form of compulsion, which, 
he tells him, would be his 
death-knell. Above all, to keep 
his liberty of driving a hard 
bargain with the nation. In- 
deed, if they only knew it, 
the weak-kneed Trade Union 
leaders who have so long decried 
discipline, and are as a direct 
consequence today unable to 
control even the strikes which 
they have thought to be their 
principal weapon, are heading 
straight for Compulsion. A 
time is within measurable sight 
when a nation, aroused at last 
to a sense of reality, will no 
longer allow itself to be held 
at the mercy of either organised 
or disorganised Labour. The 
labourer may be, undoubtedly 
is, worthy of his hire. But to 
Cripps and his following we 
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would point out that the sabot- 
age of the nation’s safety 
leads to that euphemism, 
National Service. That which 
our cruder continental neigh- 
pours, who have none of our 
penchant for soft phrases, call 
Conscription. Let the nation 
only be aroused by a healthy 
fear, and those who would 
hamstring its safety will very 
quickly find themselves offered 
the plain but compulsory choice 
between the factory and the 
trenches. Then indeed will 
the wrecker wire-in to the shell 
job, a terrier in a rat-hole. 
Head down and both elbows 
going. His eye over his left 
shoulder on the foreman, and 
terrified lest he lose the quiet, 
unpaid, but eminently safe job 
that will keep him alive to the 
day of a vicarious victory. 

We may be a nation of 
shopkeepers. If so, we have 
our sense of values. We know 
that, above all else, conscrip- 
tion is cheap. The Select 
Committee on Estimates is 
already commendably busy. 
And lest there be any new 
words set to the old tune 
of “ one law for the rich man, 
another for the poor,” let it 
equally be known that, in 
high places or in low, in the 
next war there will be no 
profiteering, to leave a legacy 
of sodden debt to our children, 
and our children’s children. 


Were this hand-fed nation 
of ours even a little more 
Empire-conscious, it would hear 
and recognise the voice of our 
brethren overseas at this 





moment looking to the Mother 
Country for healthful leader- 
ship out of the slough of 
mental, moral, and physical 
sloth into which, for close 
on nineteen years, it has sunk. 
Nineteen years, the full life- 
time of those lads to whom 
first we must look if England 
is attacked, in not one moment 
of whose lives has the gospel 
of hard living and wholesome 
self-denial been preached. It 
may be permitted to quote 
one realist from Empire 
lands, who pulled off his 
broad-brimmed hat, scratched 
his poll, and muttered, “‘ That 
durned old country of yours 
wants to sit down good and 
hard on a Chinese cracker— 
and not get up!’ Another, 
as convincing if less crude, 
who in these pages not so long 
ago characterised England as 
‘‘a@ cross between a Mothers’ 
Meeting and a Sunday School 
treat ’’—and gave a column 
to the cognate theme. 


If salvation indeed be 
possible, the time is now. 

The Empire, in its thousands 
and tens of thousands, is with 
us. Strange, bronzed, curiously 
friendly faces in our streets. 
Sauntering, staring groups 
among our hurrying and over- 
busy crowds. Tall, strong men 
in unfamiliar uniforms march- 
ing to our bands, from station 
to barracks. Our very shop- 
keepers turning a polite but 
puzzled ear to a new intona- 
tion in their customers. The 
gathering of the clans. Less, 
we are convinced, in a spirit 
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of holiday and an impending 
Imperial event, than in that 
of a brotherhood renewed and 
strengthened in a recent Im- 
perial crisis. For in the unison 
of their recently lifted voice 
our Premier found the support 
which gave him strength: that 
of leading a puzzled nation 
to the right decision. Hard 
things have been said of him. 
That in the past he has been 
too pliant. That he _ sur- 
rendered our Indian Raj. That 
at a certain famous election- 
time he had the effrontery 
to plaster the sky-sign ‘ Safety 
First!’ across the heart of 
an Empire, whereby he ensured 
the return of England’s enemies 
to England’s Parliament, and 
all but the ruin of the nation. 
But we are not vindictive. A 
lifetime of surrenders might well 
be forgiven to one who was 
strong and steadfast at the end. 
And we would have our brethren 
from overseas share with us, 
here in the Empire’s centre, 
a genuine regret when, as 
shortly will happen, we part 
with an English gentleman. 
But the slow dégringolade of 
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the nation’s virility for the past 
nineteen years has led down to 
the brink of catastrophe. The 
time for a renewal of our will 
to hardihood, beyond question, 
is now. Pageantry may give 
the appearance, but rebirth is 
the necessity. 

When our brethren once 
more leave wus, we would 
have them take with them 
both a memory and a message, 
The memory: that of a great 
nation standing alert, resolute 
in a vigour already of the 
spirit, very presently to be 
that of the strong man armed. 
The message: that the mis- 
named slogans of our Great 
Soft Centre are today as dead 
as a tent-peg. Not by such 
battle-cries is this nation in 
future to be led. Nerveless 
it may have grown in the 
past, but still sound enough 
at heart to know, without 
telling, that man may not 
live by bread alone. That 
no single thing, great or small, 
is worth the having unless it 
has had to be struggled for. 

That there are no _ short- 
cuts in this world. 
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